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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Notes on some of the spring exhibitions, and on the progress of local artistic interests, with a 
series of engravings of representative pictures. 


THE AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY. of Design, during February, the water 
In the five hundred and odd pictures color artists of the country have shown 
which made up the exhibit atthe Academy that there was good reason for the asser- 





‘“THE SLEEPING CHILD.”’ 


From the painting by Leon Daniel Saubés 
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‘“SOLYMAN AND ROXALANA.” 


From the painting by Paul Bouchard. 


tion, made not long ago by a noted New 
York artist, that the ‘‘ water color’’ was 
to lead American art. The display was 
especially noteworthy this year, and. the 
critics were unanimous in saying that 
never before had the average level of the 
work been so high. Though a few of the 
foremost men—notably Mr. Chase—were 
not represented, there was not a picture 
on the walls unworthy of a place there. 


The Academy’s purchase of a site at 
One Hundred and Tenth Street and Am- 
sterdam Avenue does not imply that this 
will be the last year of exhibitions in 
its Twenty Third Street building. Its 
schools, crowded out of their present quar- 
ters, are to be moved up town as soon as 
possible, but it is likely to be some time— 
‘perhaps several years—before we shall see 
the tiew Academy which is destined to be 
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“SURPRISE.” 
From the painting by E. Bisson—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St 
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‘““WHITE ROSES.”’ 
From the painting by Emily Hart. 


a part of the finest architectural group in what he probably regarded as a new axiom. 


New York. ‘‘You may not preach a picture,’’ he 
—— wrote, ‘‘any more than you may paint a 
SERMONS IN PAINTING. sermon.’’ In the glare of his own bril- 


In a recent essay on art, more smart liancy this critic must have forgotten, 
than wise, a well known critic enunciated for a moment, that many of the greatest 
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‘““THE BREADTH OF MY LOVE.”’ 


From the painting ty E. S. Collier- permission cf the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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works of art in all ages, 
the world over, are the 
ones that do preach a 
sermon—the ones that 
tell a story. 

Such a picture is 
‘‘Solyman and Roxa- 
lana,’’? by Bouchard, 
engraved on page 4, 
which was a noted can- 
vas in the Paris Salon 
of 1889. ‘The scene is 
from an oft repeated in- 
cident in the history of 
Turkey. Roxalana, a 
favorite of Solyman II, 
wishing to be rid of 
Mustapha, the son of a 
rival favorite, accuses 
him of plotting to usurp 
his father’s throne. So- 
lyman summons Mus- 
tapha to the palace, and 
as heenters six eunuchs 
throw themselves upon 
him and strangle him. 
In the picture; Roxa- 
lana and the sultan, 
concealed behind dra- 
peries, listen to the 
struggle. 


BOSTON’S STATUES. 

In a city so widely 
famous for its learning 
and culture as Boston 
it is a curious fact, but 
interesting and full of 
suggestion, that, of the 
thirty odd statues ofnote 
adorning its parks and 
squares, not one piece 
preserves in bronze or 
marble the lineaments 
of an artist, author, or 
musician. The effigies 
of discoverers, patriots, 
soldiers, reformers, and 
statesmen rise up here 
and there about the 
city, but no_ statue 
speaks for the honored 
memory of the men 
who once made Boston 
the intellectual hub cf 
America. 





“THREE GOOD FRIENDS.”’ 
From the painting by Albert Lynch—Copyright, 1894, by Boussod, Valadon & Company. 





WILLIAM MCKINLEY, TWENTY FIFTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATE! 


From his latest bhotograth by Courtney, Canton. Ohio. 











MRS. WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 
From a photograph by Vignos, Canton, Ohio. 


PROMINENT AMERICAN FAMILIES. 


X.—THE McKINLEYS. 


The President of the United States, his pioneer ancestry, his remarkable career and personality, 
and the members of his family who will make up the home circle 
of the White House. 


LLIAM McKINLEY, the twenty 

fifth President of the United 
States, has been a conspicuous figure in 
the politics of this country for more than 
twenty five years. He has been called a 
‘typical’? American, and he is certainly 
a representative one. In the usual ac- 


ceptance of the term, he is a self made 
man ; which means that he owes his suc- 
cess in life to his own exertions rather 
than to any outside assistance. — 

His parents were of Scotch Irish ex- 
traction. He inherited strength of body 
and mind from his father, who died five or 
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MRS. ABNER MCKINLEY. 
From a photograph by Wilhelm, New York. 


six years ago at the age of eighty five. 
The elder William McKinley was one of 
the pioneers of the Western Reserve in 
Ohio, a section of country which has pro- 
duced a great many public men, among 
them being Garfield, Hayes, Thomas 
Corwin, Judge Thurman, and Ben Wade. 
The President’s mother is still living, and 
although she will celebrate her eighty 
eighth birthday within a few days, she 
is enjoying good health, and apparently 
has an excellent chance of surviving her 
son’s term in the White House. At the 
time of writing this, she fully expects to 
be present at his inauguration on the 4th 
of March, when she is sure to be one of the 


most interested and most interesting spec- 
tators of the ceremony. 

During the past twenty five years Major 
McKinley has seen many ups and downs 
in politics, and more than once his enemies 
—for he has enemies—have predicted his 
complete downfall. Twice, in particular, 
they have been confident that he would 
never again be heard of in national politics. 
The first of these occasions was in 1890, 
after the passage of the famous tariff law 
which bore his name. In the next elections, 
the Republican party was overwhelmingly 
defeated throughout the country. The 
Democrats elected more than a two thirds 
majority in the lower house of Congress, 
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secured control of the Senate, and of 
most of the Legislatures, even in States 
hitherto regarded as Republican strong- 
holds. McKinley himself could not be 
saved from the wreck. He lost his Con- 
gressional district by a small majority, and 
many of his friends were doubtful whether 
he would ever again appear as a living 
force in the political arena. And yet, in 


their candidate’s renomination, and in- 
cidentally to discredit Major McKinley in 
the eyes of the public as a man lacking 
in honor. As the chairman of the con- 
vention, the latter was placed in a very 
trying and embarrassing position by this 
flank movement. He did everything he 
could to keep his name from going before 
the convention, but upon the roll call he 





ABNER MCKINLEY. 
From a photograph by Vignos, Canton, Ohio. 


the following year, ne was nominated and 
elected Governor of Ohio by a substantial 
majority, and two years later he was re- 
elected by a still more emphatic vote. 
Major McKinley’s critics read his poli- 
tical obsequies for a second time at the 
Minneapolis convention of 1892. He was 
there as a delegate at large from Ohio, 
instructed to support Benjamin Harrison 
fora renomination. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Foraker, now a United States Senator 
from Ohio, his State’s delegation was in- 
duced to support McKinley for President. 
Foraker was not recognized at that time 
as a friend or political ally of McKinley. 
The move was made, so it is claimed, to 
jisrupt the Harrison forces and prevent 


was the only man in the Ohio delegation 
who voted for Harrison. Of his State’s 
forty six votes, forty five were cast for 
McKinley. 

It is said that General Harrison himself 
did not fully understand Major McKin- 
ley’s attitude at the Minneapolis conven- 
tion. He believed, it has been stated, 
that if the Ohioan had been absolutely 
loyal, the movement to nominate him 
could never have obtained any headway. 
Major McKinley, however, never at- 
tempted or offered any explanation of his 
course to General Harrison, and for some 
time the relations of the two men were 
somewhat strained, to use a polite phrase. 
After Harrison’s defeat at the polls in No- 
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vember, 1892, a number of prominent Re- 
publicans met in New York and discussed 
the future of their party. Most of them 
expressed the opinion that the result of 
the election had put an end forever to 


Mark A. Hanna, of Cleveland, the present 
chairman of the Republican national com- 
mittee, and a life long friend of Major 
McKinley. Mr. Hanna was undoubtedly 
influential in securing the nomination, 





MISS MABEL McKINLEY, DAUGHTER OF ABNER MCKINLEY. 
From a photograph by Withelm, New York. 


McKinley and McKinleyism; but subse- 
quent events have demonstrated anew 
that prophets, particularly political 
prophets, are very often mistaken. Less 
than four years later, the man from Can- 
ton was nominated for the Presidency 
against the combined opposition of half a 
dozen rival candidates and the united 
efforts of the leading ‘‘bosses’’ of the 
Republican organization. Much of the 
credit of his success has been given to 


but there can be little doubt that the de- 
cisive factor in the situation was the over- 
whelming desire on the part of the rank 
and file of his party to have McKinley for 
their standard bearer. Without the pub- 
lic sentiment which was behind him, he 
could not have won at St. Louis last June 
against such trained political warriors as 
Matthew Stanley Quay, Thomas C. Platt, 
Joseph H. Manley, James S. Clarkson, and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 


E 
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Major McKinley’s early education was 
obtained ina Methodist academy in the 
small village of Poland, Ohio. Poland 
at that time contained a population of be- 
tween three and four hundred, and it has 
not grown since. It has never had a rail- 





General Fremont at first objected to pass- 
ing young McKinley ; but after pounding 
his chest and looking squarely into his 
eyes he concluded that the lad was fit to 
be a soldier. His first service was in the 
Twenty Third Ohio, and he remained 


MISS GRACE MCKINLEY, DAUGHTER OF THE LATE JAMES MCKINLEY. 
From a photograph by Vignos, Canton, Ohio. 


road. Forty years ago it contained a 
Presbyterian and a Methodist academy, 
besides a law college, which made it quite 
a seat of learning. When the war broke 
out, McKinley was seventeen, and did 
not even look his age. He was teaching 
school, and earning twenty five dollars a 
month, As soon as Fort Sumter was 
fired upon, he joined a company formed 
at Poland, which was inspected and mus- 
tered in by General John C. Fremont. 


with this regiment throughout the war. 
He was promoted from sergeant to captain 
for gallantry on the field, and at the close 
of the war he was brevetted major for 
meritorious services. 

After leaving the army, Major McKin- 
ley took up the study of law, was admitted 
to the bar, and in 1869 was elected prose- 
cuting attorney of his county, although it 
was normally a Democratic district. He 
did not enter Congress until 1876. It is 
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MRS. McKINLEY, MOTHER OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Courtney, Canton, Ohio. 


related that when he reached Washington 
as a member elect, he called on President 
Hayes and sought advice in the matter of 
shaping his career. Hayes is reported to 
have said : 

‘“To achieve success and fame, you 
must pursue a special line. You must 
not make a speech on every motion offered, 
or every bill introduced. You must con- 


fine yourself to one thing; become a 


specialist. Take up some particular 
branch of legislation, and make that your 
study. Why not choose the tariff?’’ 
President Hayes may have said this, and 
he may not; but at all events, McKinley 
decided, very early in his public service, to 
become a specialist, and to make the 
tariff his specialty. Long before he be- 
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came chairman of the ways and means 
committee, and framed the McKinley 
tariff law, he was recognized as an author- 
ity upon the question of import duties. 

Major McKinley was married a little 
more than twenty five years ago. Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley was Miss Ida Saxton, the daughter 
of a banker in Canton. Sheand her hus- 
band had been playmates, sweethearts, 
and lovers from early childhood. The 
President’s devotion to his wife has often 
been commented on. It is most touching 
and beautiful. Since the birth of two 
children, a good many years ago, Mrs. 
McKinley has been almost a confirmed 
invalid; yet notwithstanding her poor 
health, she has not only cheered and 
brightened the major’s life, but has 
rendered him a great deal of assistance in 
his public career. Their children died, 
but the White House will not on that 
account be without young faces during 
the McKinley régime. The President’s 
brother, Abner McKinley, who is an able 
and successful lawyer, with headquarters 
in New York, has a daughter, Miss Mabel, 
a pretty and accomplished girl of eighteen. 
There is also a niece, Miss Grace Mc- 
Kinley, who is a daughter of the late 
James McKinley, a brother of the Presi- 
dent, and who lives with her mother at 
Canton. Mrs. Abner McKinley was a 
Miss Endsley, and came from Penn- 
sylvania. She is a clever, intellectual 
woman, and will undoubtedly render 
valuable assistance to the President’s wife 
in the social functions which will take 
place at the White House during the next 
four years. 

Major McKinley has a. sister, Helen 
McKinley, who also lives at Canton. 


Another sister, Mrs. A. J. Duncan; resides 
in Cleveland, and has four children— 
William, John, Sarah, and a married 
daughter named Mrs. Bowman, who lives . 
at Loraine, Ohio. Another niece of Major 
McKinley is Mrs. George Morse, of San 
Francisco; but it is predicted that the two 
belles of the White House will be Miss 
Grace and Miss Mabel McKinley. 

Abner McKinley strongly resembles 
his brother, though he is somewhat 
stouter. He has the President’s easy, 
graceful manner in meeting strangers, 
and the same faculty for making friends. 
He has never had any penchant for poli- 
tics, and says that in his judgment one 
politician in the family is quite sufficient. 

William McKinley has been thus char- 
acterized by a prominent man who has 
known him intimately fora great many 
years: ‘‘ Quiet, dignified, modest, con- 
siderate of others; ever mindful of the 
long service of the veterans of his party, 
trueas steel to his friends; unhesitating at 
the call of duty, no matter what the per- 
sonal sacrifice; unwavering in his integ- 
rity, full of tact in overcoming opposition, 
yet unyielding on vital principles; with a 
heart full of sympathy for those who 
toil, a disposition unspoiled by success, 
and a private life equally spotless and 
self sacrificing, William McKinley, Ohio’s 
favorite son, stands before the American 
people today as one of the finest types of 
courageous, persevering, vigorous, and 
developing manhood that this republic 
has ever produced. More than any other 
President since Lincoln, perhaps, he is in 
touch with those whom Abraham Lincoln 
loved to call the plain people of this 
country.’’ 

Frederick C. Crawford. 




















MY FAVORITE NOVELIST 
AND HIS BEST BOOK." 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


A “one sided conversation” in which Mr. Howells reviews the field of American 
and foreign fiction, confesses his preferences and prejudices, and tells of the develop- 
ment of his literary taste, and of the books that are or have been his favorites, 








O say something concerning novels, 

and particularly of my favorite 
among them? That isa difficult thing 
to do, for one’s point of view changes so 
much from youth to middle age. One’s 
favorite at twenty would not be one’s 
favorite later; but Iam pretty sure that 
throughout my life there has been an in- 
creasing preference for what seems to me 
vealin fiction as against what seems to me 
factitious; and whiist I have been very 
fond, from time to time, of the pure ro- 
mance, I have never cared for the romantic 
novel, since I was very young. 

—I used to be extremely fond of what, 
perhaps, was a pretty true picture of life 
in its way—‘‘ Handy Andy.’”’ It was one 
of the first novels I read, and it was an 
early favorite with me; and then I read 
others of Lover and Lever—their names 
are so much alike that I confound their 
novels as well. But before that I had 
favorite novels: the Indian and pioneer 
romances of Emerson Bennett, and, the 
very first of all, a story by Lowell’s friend, 
George F. Briggs, called ‘‘ The Trippings 
of Tom Pepper”—I fancy still a pretty 
good story, though it is fifty years since 
I read it. It was not necessary, then, 
however, that a novel should be good 
in order to be my favorite. In fact, I 
am rather surprised that ‘‘ Don Quixote’’ 
should have been my favorite about the 
same time, and that Poe’s tales should 
have been equally my favorites. 

As a boy, I liked Captain Marryatt’s 
novels ever so much. I have not read 
any of them since except ‘‘ Jacob Faith- 


ful’’; I read that about ten years ago, 
and was very much amused to find what 
hard reading it was, though as a boy I 
had found it so casy. All this may illus- 
trate what I mean by a changed point of 
view. 

Later, of course, Iread Dickens, and with 
most passionate liking, for a long time. 
Within a little while past I have read a good 
part of ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,’’ ‘‘ Bleak 
House,’’ and ‘‘David Copperfield,’’ and 
liked them still, but not with the old, or 
young ardor. You are always aware in 
Dickens, how he is ‘‘ making it up,’’ but 
he was a great master ; and I suppose that 
‘‘ David Copperfield” is his most repre- 
sentative book, though there are some of 
his later novels, like the ‘‘ Tale of Two 
Cities,’’ which are more shapely ; but the 
English custom of novel publication was 
always against form, against balance. 
Dickens issued his novels, until he started 
Household Words, in numbers; George 
Eliot published hers in the same way, and 
I believe wrote them from month to month 
as they appeared, as Mr. Hardy still writes 
his. A novel was not completed when its 
publication began. In fact, from number to 
number the author hardly knew what was 
going to happen. In a letter to Foster, 
Dickens tells that he was once in a 
stationer’s shop when a lady came in and 
asked whether a certain number of ‘‘ David 
Copperfield ’’ was out; it was. to be the 
next, and he hadn’t put pen to paper, or 
even imagined it fully. Such conditions 
are fatal tosymmetry. But they were the 
economic conditions. That was the way 


* Under this title Munszy’s MAGaAzine will print a series of articles in which the leading literary men of the day will 


discuss a question interesting to all readers ot novels. 
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the author could best make his living, 
and the way an artist can best make his 
living always tells upon his art. 

—If I should say that I have now no 
favorite novelist I might be misunder- 
stood, because that is one of those de- 
scriptive words that do not describe. I 
have a great many favorite novelists. 
But if there is one man who seems to 
me better than all the rest it is Tolstoy. 
I mean in his work in the novel, as 
distinguished from his work in those 
little moral tales or allegories of his. 
Those are marred by their extreme in- 
tentionality, or what the Spaniards call 
‘‘tendenciousness ’’; their purpose is too 
large for the covering of fiction. But when 
he has a story to tell, or a condition of 
things to set forth, or a character to 
portray—anything-of that kind—I don’t 
know anybody who has ever equaled him. 

The novelist who was my favorite all 
through my early manhood was Thack- 
eray, whom I don’t now think the great 
artist I then did; indeed, I find him very 
much less an artist than Dickens. The 
plots of Dickens, to be sure, are not such 
as come out of his characters. The true 
plot comes out of the character ; that is, 
the man does not result from the things 
he does, but the things he does result from 
the man, and so plot comes out of charac- 
ter; plot aforethought does not character- 
ize. But Dickens believed i+ did, and all 
the romantic school of writers believed it 
did. Bulwer, Charles Reade, and even 
George Eliot, in some measure, thought 
so; but for all that—all that faking, that 
useless and false business of creating a 
plot and multiplying incidents—Dickens 
was the greater artist, because he could 
somehow make the thing transact itself. 
He got. it to stand upon its legs and 
walk off. Thackeray is always holding 
his figures up from behind, and com- 
menting upon them, and explaining 
them. Inthe midst of his narration he 
stops and writes little essays about his 
characters. That is the business of the 
critic, not the novelist. The business of 
the novelist is to put certain characters 
before you, and keep them before you, 
with as little of the author apparent as 
possible. In a play the people have 
no obvious interference from the author 
at all. Of course he creates them, but 


there is no comment ; there can ‘be none. 
The characters do it all. The novelist 
who carries the play method furthest is 
Tourguénief, and for a long timeI preferred . 
him to any other; he was the first Rus- 
sian novelist I read, and on my revul- 
sion from Thackeray, Tourguénief became 
my greatest favorite. 

When I came to read Tolstoy, I modi- 
fied the extreme preference that I had for 
the dramatic conduct of the story. 
Tolstoy shows you that a great deal of 
drama goes on in the mind all the time, 
which can never be reported in the char- 
acter’s own words or intimated in his 
actions, and must be given by the author. 
He is a man without any artifice at all, 
so that whatever he permits himself to do 
in any direction counts for very much. 
He gives this tacit drama very simply, 
very ingenuously, and not consciously, 
with a wink to the reader. ‘‘ Anna Karé. 
nina ’’ was the first novel of Tolstoy’s 
that I read, and I was struck from the 
very first sentence with the absolute truth 
of the thing. There wasn’t any question 
in my mind, when I read the book, but 
that it was the greatest novel I had yet 
read. I do not know whether I should 
think so now, but that was my point of 
view ten years ago. Afterwards I read 
‘“War and Peace,’’ which confirmed me 
in what I had felt concerning Tolstoy. 
Then I read a good many minor novels of 
his, like ‘‘The Cossacks ’’ (one of his 
earlier and very best stories), and what- 
ever else of his I could lay my hands on, 
with an increasing sense of his supremacy. 

There are perhaps as great talents as 
Tolstoy, who have written fiction, but 
none in such rare combination with con- 
science. It is an unspeakable comfort 
to come for once upon a prime talent 
with no mixture of falsehood in it. He 
makes you feel that war is always ugly 
and horrible, and that love itself is 
hateful when it involves untruth of any 
kind, as guilty love always does. Tol- 
stoy never preaches, in his novels, but 
you cannot escape the meaning of his 
facts. He puts honesty and kindness 
above all herc‘sm, and while he condemns 
no sinner, he never for a moment allows 
you to wish you were this or that kind of 
sinner. Many novelists do this, and some 
novelists exalt homicide and adultery. 
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—One reason, perhaps, why I have no 
favorite among German novelists is that 
there do not seem to be any. Looking 
back into the past, I think that‘‘Wilhelm 
Meister’’ gave me a sense of possible 
largeness and scope in the novel which I 
had not before, but its art is imperfect and 
at times even crude. It was once my 
favorite novel; I liked it as much at one 
time, as I liked ‘‘Japheth in Search of a 
Father’’ at another. I cannot explain 
the fact that a great nation like Ger- 
many has no representative novelist at 
present. Itis very curious. There was 
a German critic whom I met in Florence 
some years ago—an exceedingly able 
man, and an editor of one of their chief 
literary journals—who talked of that very 
matter. He was inclined to attribute it 
to the over education of the Germans, 
which extinguished their originality and 
incentive in great measure, or so much so 
that they no longer had the creative 
impulse. He was inclined, also, to 
attribute something to the excessive 
militarism of the German life, which is 
intensely scientific. 

I should not say that a novelist can be 
over educated, or that he can know too 
much. In fact, there is nothing a novelist 
knows that does not ‘: fay in’’; he cannot 
know too much. But he can be over 
trained. I suppose over training of the 
mind tells upon its powers just as over 
training of the muscles tells upon them. 
The muscularly over trained man is a 
weak man, and it is quite imaginable that 
there should be some such result men- 
tally from the system of German training. 
Still it remains a strange thing that so 
vast an empire produces no fiction valued 
now in the literary world. The Germans 
translate everything, they criticise every- 
thing, they know everything; but they 
don’t invent anything. There is that 
little country, Norway, just north of 
them, that Germany could take in the 
hollow of her hand and crush without 
feeling it more than a man in crushing a 
mosquito, but Norway is infinitely beyond 
her in fiction. What splendid things she 
has done in Ibsen, Kielland, Bjornson, 
Lie!—I speak of the onesI know. Yet 
there are the Danes, of the same race as 
the Norwegians, and speaking and writ- 
ing the same language, but they do not 
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produce great fiction. There is one ad- 
mirable Danish story I have read lately, 
but it is the only one I know of. I am 
told there is a large group of subordinate 
Danish writers who do very good work, 
and who feel the influence of the French 
very deeply, but they do not count as 
compared with the Norwegians, although 
they are essentially the same people, 
living under very nearly the same con- 
ditions. There is something—what you 
may call the new spirit—which tells. 
Denmark is a conservative country, where 
people enjoy as high a degree of liberty 
as we do here, for allI know. But it is 
quiet; everything is established; there 
is no change, no struggle. In Norway 
there has been a great upheaval; they 
have abolished titles; they have made 
the structure of society far more demo- 
cratic even than ours; they are always 
fighting their king. Their authors went 
back to the sources of literature—the 
language of the people. They studied 
the diction of the peasants. They rebuilt 
the language from the ground up; and 
all that is the effect of the new spirit. 
Norway has become almost a new country 
—it has been made over. 

Oddly enough, though there are no 
German novelists to speak of, there are 
very good Dutch ones. Maarten Maar- 
tens, who writes in English, is perhaps 
the first of them; and he is my favorite 
novelist while I am reading him. If you 
come to fiction in the form of drama, I 
have even my German favorites—Suder- 
mann, for instance, and Hauptmann. 

—It is rather difficult to say what nation 
is making the deepest impression today 
in the world of fiction. The Russians are 
rather quiescent, and the time of the Nor- 
wegian school has passed a little, though 
Kielland is coming forward, and every 
now and then Bjérnson publishes a book, 
or Ibsen brings out a play which is very 
important. Just at this moment I sup- 
pose the most noticeable novelist is 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, the Italian. I 
haven’t read any of his books ; but there 
is one great novelist in Italy, Giovanni 
Verga, whom I admire extremely. He is 
as good, in some of his work, as the Nor- 
wegians, and as simple. ‘‘The House 
by the Medlar Tree’’ is one of his best 
stories. He has written a great deal 
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about the life of the peasants of Sicily and 
Naples; and nearly all that I have read of 
him has gone to make him my favorite. 

But no nation is doing better work in 
fiction today than the Spanish. Of course 
you will allow for my liking one kind of 
novel and not the other; the romantic 
school does not count with me, for what 
is not true is not artistic, and so I leave 
out romantic fiction. Luckily for me, the 
Spaniards are altogether realistic. The 
one who pleases. me best of all is Valdés, 
but in some respects Galdés is quite as 
great as he, if not greater. Valdés has 
much more humor; both picture the 
modern Spanish life and manners. Some 
of their stories are intolerably painful ; 
some extremely amusing. They are all 
very actual. The Spanish novelists often 
touch upon the relation of the church to 
modern life. In his ‘‘Scum,’’ Valdés 
shows how fashionable life in Spain, 
as in all countries, is a life of conformity 
to the church and to the outward ob- 
servances of religion. Gald6és shows you 
how the old spirit remains in a good 
many cases, especially with women—the 
intolerant spirit—the cabined, cribbed, 
confined spirit of the old religiosity of 
Spain, of the Catholic Puritanism ; and 
he contrasts that with the modern scienti- 
fic spirit in some of his young men. You 
would be surprised at the boldness with 
which he treats these matters. Then, be- 
sides these two, there is a great woman 
living in Spain who writes excellent 
novels of the same kind; I mean Emilia 
Pardo-Bazan. These are all three my 
favorite novelists. They seem to have 
the new spirit, but just how, in their 
moribund country, I should be at a loss 
to say. 

—As to the French school, I can speak 
only of the realistic side of it, because I do 
not care for the other French novels, and 
do nct read them. Itis in a sort of abey- 
ance. My favorite Daudet does not write 
any more; my favorite Flaubert is long 
dead; and my favorite Maupassant is 
lately dead. My favorite Zola lives, but 
he has fought his battle, and is not the 
force he was. The mystical dramas of 
Maeterlinck have a greit charm for me. 

Lately I got hold of a novel by a Polish 
novelist, Sinkiewicz, which instantly be- 
came my favorite. It is a novel of modern 
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Polish life, and I imagine pictures very 
faithfully the society of Poland at this 
moment. It is altogether non political. 
It does not inquire whether the Poles are 
rightfully or wrongfully under the dom- 
ination of Russia, but has to do with 
their society life. The scene is princi- 
pally in Warsaw, but often again in Italy. 
It is a very strong novel—a huge canvas 
with a multitude of figures in it, all very: 
life-like, and all acting from real motives. 
It is quite Russian in its artistic and 
ethical spirit, and it is still a favorite novel 
of mine. I suppose I am rather impulsive 
about things I like. I value them very 
much or not at all, and that story I liked 
vastly. 

—TI think Thomas Hardy is the greatest 
novelist, by all odds, living today in Eng- 
land, and next to him, or with him, I 
should put George Moore. I found 
‘‘Esther Waters ’’ one of the truest novels 
I had read. If you have read it, and like 
it, you will understand what I mean by a 
veal thing as compared with a made up 
thing. As to ‘‘ Trilby,’’ it is sud generis. 
Two thirds of the story were charming, 
but the last third of it was impossible—I 
mean as to what would probably have 
grown out of such a character. I do not 
object to the hypnotism; I like the 
mystical very much; what I do object to 
is making church and state and society 
bow down to 7vi/by, and making her die 
in the odor of sanctity! She was simple, 
honest, and natural, but nothing of that 
would have happened. Till it came to 
that ‘‘Trilby ’’ was my favorite novel, as 
‘‘Peter Ibbetson ’’ was before it. I like 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘Jude.’’ It deals very 
daringly with life, but it seems to me it 
deals honestly; it ventures far, but I 
believe, with Tolstoy, that anything 
which treats faithfully of life cannot be 
immoral, no matter how far it ventures. 

—The novels of incident, of adventure, 
do not interest me. But I do not believe 
their authors write simply for popularity, 
or for the moment. I believe they do 
the thing they like todo; but the thing 
they do is worthless, as far as I am con- 
cerned. I am not sure that Iam quite 
logical in not caring for novels of adven- 
ture, for I am very fond of the circus, and 
like to see people flying through the air; 
and I would go toa fire, any day. 
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—As to what I once said about our not 
being able to throw off the yoke of Eng- 
land intellectually, although we had long 
ago done so politically, I did not mean so 
much our fiction as our criticism. Amer- 
ican fiction is as free as it can very well 
be. Wedo not take the word from any- 
body; but English taste influences our 
criticism. If you had a vote of the critics 
in the United States today, it would de- 
clare by a large majority for the romantic 
novel, which is distinctly a second rate 
novel, judging it by the quality of the men 
who produce it. It would be the same in 
England, where the novel of that sort con- 
tinues to be taken seriously, though there 
is no other country in Europe where it 
could possibly be taken seriously. But 
the English are so far behind that they 
prefer a novel of that sort. They are a 
very romantic people. 

I should say that America was still 
coming, in fiction. Certainly it is not 
such a long time since we began to come 
that we should have stopped already. 
After the war there was a prodigious im- 
pulse in every direction, and it was felt in 
the arts as well as in affairs. We began 
to do new things, and, I think, some 
greater things than had been done here 
before, though not such perfect things. 
There has never been anything more per- 
fect, and I doubt if there ever will be, in 
its way, than the romance of Hawthorne. 
The romance--which is not at all the 
romantic novel—has just as good right 
to be as the realistic novel, because it is 
just as true in its kind. The romance 
and the poem are of the same blood. I 
always liked Hawthorne because he 
seemed to me to be true, and to wish 
always to beso. I suppose I should be 
considered rather odd if I said that I pre- 
ferred the ‘‘ Blithedale Romance ’”’ to his 
other books, but I do. 

Until after the war we had no real novels 
in this country, except ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” That is one of the great novels 
of the world, and of alltime. Even the 
fact that slavery was done away with 
does not matter; the interest in ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ’’ never will pass, because 
the book is really as well as ideally true 
to human nature, and nobly true. It is 
the only great novel of ours before the war 
that I can think of. The romances ot 
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Hawthorne I do not call novels; but they 
are my favorite romances. 

—I hardly know how much the age of a 
country affects fiction, but the novel does 
ndt come first in any civilization. Spain 
is an old country, and England is an old 
country, and Norway and Russia; they 
are all old countries, but they all have in 
some sort the new spirit. As I have said 
before, we are a condition of the English 
people in literature—a branch of them, 
just as Australia is, or as India is, so far 
as Kipling represents it. What we have 
here today, after all, is a fresh impulse of a 
kind in English fiction that has always 
existed. For instance, we haven’t any- 
thing more realistic in the work of today 
than Defoe’s novels. They are as real as 
anything can be; even ‘Robinson 
Crusoe ”’ is realistically worked out. The 
tradition of the realistic novel has never 
been lost in England. Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,’’ up to the point where he 
has to make it ‘‘end well,’’ is realistic. 
By the way, that is my favorite novel, up 
to the point in question. 

When you come to Jane Austen, there 
is nothing more faithful than her work. 
She is one of the very greatest of English 
novelists, for that reason, and decidedly 
my favorite. She wrote very few books, 
but every one of them was very good. 
All were of the quietest, and you might 
say the narrowest life, the life of the 
small country gentry; but every fact 
was perfectly ascertained, every phase 
truthfully reflected. 

—There is always a question, you know, 
as to what is the ‘‘ great world.’’ Of 
course there are certain novelists who 
prefer to deal with very poor, common 
people, and they are sometimes so great 
themselves that they make you feel that 
the great world is among such people. 
Tolstoy makes you think it is. The books 
of Thomas Hardy deal mostly with 
country life, and often with poor, common 
people, and when they do rise above that 
level they do not rise very high. He has 
very few lords and ladies in his books; but 
farmers and peasants, and tradesmen and 
artisans, and all kinds of people who are 
not of the finer werld, abound; and yet I 
should think meanly of a man’s mind who 
does not appreciate Hardy’s books or who 
does not feel that he is a great novelist. 
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Barrie, in that little village of Thrums 
of which he wrote, makes you feel that 
the great world is there, while you are 
reading. There is really nothing larger 
than the human interest. The rest of the 
Scotch school zs somewhat because Barrie 
was. Ido not mean tosay that the others 
imitated him, but his was the voice that 
called them into voice. They have alla 
dry humor at times that is very relishing. 
But what strikes me chiefly about all the 
Scotch is their extreme sentimentality, 
and I believe that is what makes them 
liked. We suppose the Scot to be a very 
hard headed person, but along with his 
hard headedness he is sentimental, just 
as the Englishman is romantic. We 
Americans are not a very sentimental 
people of ourselves. Only the cheaper 
sort of us talk sentiment, but every man 
likes to have his heart strings wrung, 
and to be made to cry; if he has cried 
over something he respects himself; he 
thinks he must be a man of very fine 
feelings when he cries, and it must be a 
fine thing that makes him cry. The 
Scotchmen deserve their success in a cer- 
tain way, although they have not achieved 
all of it; a certain mood has lent itself to 
them. Barrie’s short stories are mighty 
good; they have form ; they have almost 
as good form as the American short story. 
But when you come to compare the short 
stories of the Scotch generally with those 
of the Americans, I don’t think the Scotch 
are ‘‘in it.”’ 

—That group of our American writers is 
very extraordinary, and.to me delightful. 
Their faculty—their art, their kind of writ- 
ing—shows itself in every part of the coun- 
try. It is not in New England alone— 
although they survive with great strength 
in New England—that you find it, but 
everywhere. Their forte lies in their ability 
to see large or little aspects of life, and to 
represent them on small canvases. I 
was talking lately with a man who has 
written some excellent short stories, and 
is always hoping to write a large story—a 
novel—because he thinks that he does not 
get himself or his subject all in; and I 
asked him what was his feeling about it. 
I said, ‘‘Is the short story a statuette ?’’ 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘‘it is a statuette.’? But 
we make wonderfully good statuettes. 
Our short story gives an impression in 
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literature as adequate as those little things 
the Russians do in sculpture. 

—I do not mean Bret Harte’s. He be- 
longs to the romantic period. He is a poet 
of rare quality, and a delightful humorist, 
but as a novelist he is of the time when it 
was felt that people must have something 
extraordinary happen to them or through 
them. The best writers recognize now 
that what interests us in a fellow being is- 
some property of his mind or character. 
This does not appear through his dying 
all over the place, to save some one’s life 
or reputation, or being taken out and 
hanged, or getting the drop on his neigh- 
bor. Still, Mr. Harte isa most uncommon 
talent, and when I think over his best 
work, I find him always my favorite. 

—By the way, there is a kind of interest 
that seems, now, to be rather dropped 
out of the novels, except for Du Maurier’s 
recent use of it. JI mean the super- 
natural. Perhaps this has happened 
from the general decay of faith in the 
supernatural. Ghosts are not employed 
any more because people so largely dis- 
believe in the other life. If you do not 
believe men live again, where are you to 
get your ghosts from? Even if people 
still believe, they do not conjecture so 
much as formerly about a future life, and 
consequently the supernatural that used 
to come into fiction, comes seldom now. 
In the plays of Shakspere ghosts are 
brought in as simply as living men. The 
ghost of Hamilet’s father appears; there 
is nothing extraordinary about that! Why 
not ? Then in ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ and in ‘‘Julius 
Ceesar,’’ how natural all the supernatural 
business is! It is done—not with artless- 
ness, because Shakspere knew what he was 
about every moment—but with perfect 
singleness and entiré faith. No doubt 
Shakspere himself thoroughly believed in 
ghosts. Most people at that time did, 
just as now they do not. I wish it could 
come again—the supernatural. I should 
welcome the ghosts back, though spirit- 
ualism has made them so cheap and vul- 
gar. They ought to be some subjective 
sort of ghosts, though faith in the life 
hereafter will come again in some form or 
other; we are really so deeply concerned 
in it that we cannot give it up; and then 
it will be the ghosts’ turn. 

—I will tell you of some novels I have 
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been recently reading, and like very 
much. I like ‘‘The Damnation of 
Theron Ware.’’ I think that a very well 
imagined book. It treats of middle New 
York State life at the present day, such 
as Mr. Frederic had treated of before, in 
‘*Seth’s Brother’s Wife,’’ and in ‘‘ The 
Lawton Girl.”’ I was particularly interested 
in the book, for when you get to the end, 
although you have carried a hazy notion 
in your mind of the sort of man Ware was, 
you fully realize, for the first time, that 
the author has never for a moment repre- 
sented him anywhere to you as a good or 
honest man, or as anything but a very 
selfish man. And there is a fresh and pro- 
bable type of the Irish girl of the second 
or third American generation very well 
divined, who is the heroine of the novel, 
so far asthere isone. I should not think 
the book would please either Catholics 
or Protestants, as such, and yet it is a 
book of great power, and, asI say of all 
realistic books, I think it is a very moral 
book. It makes you wish to be quite clean 
and honest if you can. 

I am just now reading over again some 
stories of Mark Twain. There are no 
better books in their way than ‘‘ Tom Saw- 
yer’’ and ‘‘Huckleberry Finn.’’ They 
are about the honestest boys’ books I 
know; and ‘‘A Connecticut Yankee at 
King Arthur’s Court’’ is delicious. I 
was thinking this morning that one ot 
the differences between the romantic and 
realistic was that the realistic finds a man’s 
true character under all accidents and 
under all circumstances, while romanti- 
cism, even when it takes ordinary circum- 
stances, seems to miss character; and in 
reading this romance of Mark Twain’s— 
it is a pure romance—the ‘‘ Connecticut 
Yankee, ’’I feel under all its impossibilities 
that it is true to the character of that man 
and true to all the conditions. You know 
how he imagines him—a Yankee from 
East Hartford, who finds himself, by 
some witchery, in the England of King 
Arthur’s time. He always distinctly be- 
longs to this period, and the Arthurian 
people are always their own kind otf 
Britons. The book is not consecrated by 
time or by consensus of the world’s liking, 
as ‘‘Don Quixote ’’ is, but in its imagi- 
native quality I find the two curiously 
equal. The scheme of carrying a contem- 
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porary Yankee into the age of chivalry is 
just as delightful as Cervantes’ concep- 
tion of bringing a knight errant into his 
own period. In fact, it merely reverses 
the process. 

—As to the future of this country inthe 
field of fiction, I always say that I am no 
prophet, but I do not sce why we should 
not go forward. I rater fancy that the 
chances are in favor of novelists who 
come up remote from literary centers, and 
who stay away from them. Partly for 
that reason, I think the man who has one 
of the best chances now, having caught 
the ear of the best public, is Henry B. 
Fuller, who wrote my favorite novels, 
‘‘With the Procession,’’ and ‘* The Cliff 
Dwellers.” I have heard that the Chicago 
people do not like his books, but the ques- 
tion with them ought to have been whether 
he did what he attempted truly, instead of 
whether he portrayed all of Chicago, or 
Chicago as they would have preferred to 
see it. It seems to me that he is distinctly 
part of the future, and.also a very con- 
siderable part of the present. 

According to my way of thinking there 
is'no section of the United States that 
can claim to be the real literary center. 
We have two or three publishing centers, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and 
Chicago is growing to be a publishing 
center; but I should not call them liter- 
ary centers, for if you count up the literary 
people that live away from those cities, 
you will find there are very many. There 
is no especial incentive to literature in 
any of them. Of course I do not expect 
anybody to agree with my speculations, 
and I must say I find usually that people 
do not agree with them in the least. One 
man’s guessing is as good as another's 
when it comes to prophecy, and there is 
no telling but we may have a literary 
center tomorrow. 

Ido not think there is any danger of the 
United States falling behind in literature. 
There were some obvious effects of the 
international copyright law against us, at 
first, but they were temporary. There 
was a period of two or three years when 
our people preferred English authors, but 
the time seems to have come again now 
for Americans. What we want is good 
work, no matter where it is from. I like 
good work that comes from England, and 
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I like good work that comes from Kansas 
or Georgia; I like it just as well as I like 
the good work that comes from New York, 
not more and not less, though it some- 
times interests me a little more because it 
is fresher, if it comes from far. 

—If I must return to the question of 
my favorites in fiction, ‘‘ The Damnation 
of Theron Ware ’’ is just now my favorite, 


and so is ‘‘The Connecticut Yankee.” 
So, for that matter, are Miss Furman’s 
‘*Stories of a Sanctified Town.’’ So is 
Stephen Crane's ‘‘ Maggie, ’’sois Abraham 
Cahan’s ‘‘Yekl,’’ so is Miss Jewett’s 
‘*Country of the Pointed Firs.’’ But I 
change, or else it is the books that change, 
and I cannot say what my f:vorite will 





be tomorrow. 
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A sounD like the rumble of distant thunder, 
Or the swelling tide of a stormy sea; 
The dull world halted to hear and wonder— 
Lo, woman had risen and sworn to be free! 
Free from oppression and free from evil, 
From moss grown custom and man made law; 
And the stars looked down on a strange upheaval, 
And the moon grew pallid with sights she saw. 


The voice of woman swelled louder and bolder; 
Like a turbulent river through space it ran. 
From the sweet sex bondage to which God sold her, 
In the very first covenant made with man, 
She rose, and shattered each time worn fetter, 
And flung them behind her. ‘‘ Now all shall see,’® 
She cried, ‘‘ how the world will be purer and better, 
And life will be broader because of me!”’ 


She shone like a strange star newly risen; 
Mankind, astonished, stood still to gaze; 
But she shunned, as a freed man shuns a prison, 
The home, and old time habits and ways. 
She looked on romance as a fairy story, 
She flung off the garments that gave her grace; 
She outstripped men on the road to glory, 
And pushed them back in the market place. 


She cries, from the summit of great achievement, 
‘*Behold the truth of the things I said!” 
And she seems not to know of her own bereavement, 
And the whole world’s loss—for Love is dead. 
Battered and bruised in the market places, 
He fled to the home from whence she passed ; 
And there, with his lips pressed close to her laces 
And cast off garments, Love breathed his last. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 






































EN o’clock at night on board the 
Majestic. Four bells were just 
sounding, and nearly all the passengers 
had gone below. The great expanses of 
shadowy deck seemed silent and deserted. 
A door opened from the smoking room, 
and a young man, of fashionable appear- 
ance, stood a moment in the flood of 
light. Then he closed the door behind 
him, and, after pausing at the rail to scru- 
tinize the aspects of the sea and sky, he 
started forward on a lonely promenade, 
walking with slow, exaggerated strides. 
Thorndyke Allan was slender of figure 
and rather below the medium height, 
but he bore an air of conscious superior- 
ity that never forsook him on even the 
most trivial occasions. His manner was 
studiously deliberate and impressive. 

His face might be called aristocratic 
looking. It was long and sharp and very 
pale, with an arched nose and thin, blood- 
less lips, which curled readily into an 
almost imperceptible sneer. His sparse 
hair, growing high off the forehead, was 
almost colorless, and brushed down flatly 
from a part in the middle. The eyes 
were of a faded, almost transparent blue, 
rather small than large, and possessed of 
a peculiar restlessness. 

He belonged to an exclusive set in New 
York’s social world. Having no special 
occupation to interest him, he had learned 
to derive his chief pleasure in life from a 
sort of secret satisfaction with himself. 
It had become a second nature with him 
to pose. His real character, moreover, 
was in many respects the very opposite 
of his assumedone. Beneath the surface, 
for instance, he was extremely nervous 
and shy. At the slightest emergency, 
his heart would flutter violently; cold 
perspiration moistened his hands, and a 
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A clever story of an ocean steamer episude—How Thorndyke Allan met the 
heiress, and the unexpected turn of events that led up to a singular situation. 




















helpless sensation overcame him. On 
such occasions, he was conscious of ap- 
pearing stiff, and the possibility of being 
ridiculous frightened him. In short, like 
many people who have been pressed into 
the social mold, he was continually 
ashamed of his inherited feelings, and 
endeavored to suppress the smallest trace 
of them in his actions. He desired, 
above all things, to be considered an ex- 
perienced and accomplished man of the 
world, the quintessence of social etiquette. 

The Majestic had left New York on the 
previous afternoon, and for more than a 
day Thorndyke Allan had been living in 
a state of tremulous anticipation. The 
night before his departure, Delancey Drake 
had found him at the club, and announced 
the news: the Van Rensselaer Browns 
were booked for his ship. 

Miss Van Rensselaer Brown was a well 
known Washington belle, strictly good 
form and very exclusive, with a wide- 
spread newspaper reputation for her bril- 
liant accomplishments. Her father’s 
fortune, variously estimated and com- 
mented upon, was a matter of public con- 
cern, entitling the family, as it did, to an 
unquestioned position in America’s aris- 
tocracy. ‘The success of Miss Van Rens- 
selaer Brown’s début had naturally found 
its accompaniment in the usual rumble of 
small talk. Not the least important of 
the conjectures thus set afloat was her 
prospective engagement toa foreign noble- 
man of distinguished lineage, who had 
been a guest of her father’s while on a 
diplomatic mission to our country. 

Delancey Drake was an ardent admirer 
of the Washington heiress. He con- 
gratulated Thorndyke Allan on his good 
luck, and gave him a letter of introduc- 
tion. The talk of a foreign marriage, he 
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said, was nothing but newspaper calumny. 
Miss Van Rensselaer Brown herself had 
confided to him her sentiments in the 
matter. If ever she contemplated a change 
of residence, she had affirmed, her inclina- 
tion would carry her no farther then New 
York. Thereupon Delancey Drake drew 
his own conclusion. 

‘*A week on an ocean steamer, my 
boy, is a deuced good place for persua- 
sion, and—and, you know—well, I envy 
you the chance.’’ 

And so saying, he had thumped Thorn- 
dyke Allan emphatically on the back, 
while they ordered drinks. 

The first twenty four hours of the trip 
had been rough and foreboding, and as far 
as Thorndyke Allan could discover, 
neither Miss Van Rensselaer Brown nor 
her father had appeared on deck. That 
afternoon, however, a change had taken 
place; the storm waves were gradually 
left behind, and, with the rising of the 
moon, had come a beautiful evening. The 
indications seemed to assure the continu- 
ance of fair weather. As Thorndyke 
Allan scanned the horizon, he looked for- 
ward with a mingled feeling of impatience 
and hesitation to his official introduction 
on the morrow. 

Little by little, as he paced to and fro, 
he fell to silent musing. He thought 
back on the words of Delancey Drake, 
and added a luster to their meaning. He 
pictured to himself the exchange of for- 
malities with Mr. Van Rensselaer Brown, 
the scene of his subsequent meeting with 
the daughter, and the gratifying impres- 
sion his appearance must produce. Then, 
his imagination gradually spreading its 
wings, he passed through a charming 
series of téte-d-tétes in secluded corners 
of the deck, in which his dignified be- 
havior found ready response in the eyes 
of the Washington beauty, until gradually 
she assumed in his presence an attitude of 
unbounded admiration. And as the fanci- 
ful visions floated by, his mood grew 
more and more romantic, until finally his 
beating heart allowed him to believe that 
he was on the eve of an adventure—a 
quiet, sentimental adventure whose sequel 
was filled with delicious episodes. 

Half an hour had passed, and Thorn- 
dyke Allan, still in the midst of his 
musing, was following his promenade 
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toward the stern, when all at once, as he 
traversed the shadow of a life boat, he be- 
came aware of a feminine silhouette stand- 
ing out plainly in the moonlight. He 
slackened his pace unconsciously, to ob- 
serve the slender figure as it bent down 
gracefully ove. asteamer chair. She was 
evidently attempting to disengage her 
rug, which had caught in a hinge, and 
held fast obstinately. , 

Meanwhile, Thorndyke Allan, not yet 
quite free from the influence of his medi- 
tations, hesitated with a movement of 
discreet curiosity, and awaited develop- 
ments. The young woman bent over 
with renewed efforts ; then, desisting mo- 
mentarily, she stood up and glanced 
about her with a show of helplessness. 
A second later, she seemed suddenly 
aware of his presence. At the same in- 
stant, he awoke toa sense of the situa- 
tion. Removing his cap, he stepped for- 
ward, with an air of extreme formality, 
and proffered his assistance. 

‘*Can’t I help you ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, thank you! You are very kind.’’ 

He leaned over, and, pulling the chair 
toward him with great precision, pushed 
it together a little so as to open the joint. 
The rug came free. 

‘‘How awfully stupid Iwas! Thank 
you very much.’’ There was a wrap on 
the back of the chair, and a book lay 
under it on the deck. He picked up the 
book, and, handing it to her, began to 
fold the rug in his consciously deliberate 
manner. She glanced down until he had 
finished. Then, as she looked up with 
her hands outstretched, the soft light of 
the moon fell upon her face. For the first 
time he saw her distinctly, and hardly 
knowing what he did, he paused. 

At another time, or amid other sur- 
roundings, the effect could not possibly 
have been the same; but the chords of 
romance within him had already been set 
vibrating by his fanciful dreaming. The 
absence of onlookers, who might have 
diverted his attention, the simple uncon- 
ventionality of the situation, and the 
lonely grandeur of the night, all con- 
spired in her favor. For an instant he 
forgot himself in a shock of delight, as he 
yazed upon her. 

Her large blue eyes, the oval of her 
face, the timid, delicate mouth, her grace- 
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ful figure, and the little gloved hands, 


- were all characterized by a tenderness and 


modesty that wafted through him like a 
perfume. Her skin was very fair, but 
now a bashful tinge overspread it, and 
added to a general air of embarrassment. 
The veil she wore, drawn up beneath a 
dark blue yachting cap, half concealed a 
pure low forehead of marble whiteness, 
and tiny ears which nestled softly on a 
background of abundant brown hair. 

It was with effort that Allan recovered 
himself, and, taking refuge in an artificial 
attitude, addressed her again. But there 
came into his voice a tone of sweetness 
and simplicity that surprised her. 

‘‘Won’t you let me carry the rug for 
you to the head of the stairs ? You weren’t 
going to take it below, were you ?”’ 

‘‘It’s very kind of you—I was only 
going to hang it over the bannisters.’”’ 

She had regained her composure, and 
smiled as she spoke. Her teeth glistened 
prettily in two little rows. And together 
they walked forward on the deck, he with 
the slightest swing of importance in his 
steps, she quietly and naturally by his 
side. 

‘‘ What a delightful night it is,’’ he said 
at length, turning as he spoke toward the 
dark waves where they stretched out trem- 
bling in the moon path. 

‘‘Yes, it is beautiful,’’ she answered, 
with a low tremor in her words. 

It was indeed a night to be remem- 
bered, one of those rare moments when 
the beauty of nature seems unsurpassed 
as it rises up over the boundless immen- 
sity. Earlier in the evening, heavy, 
threatening clouds had obscured the full 
meon, and cast an inky aspect upon the 
water. Remnants of the clouds were still 
left; but now they floated gently in the 
heavens, while those about the moon had 
melted away into fleecy masses which 
only served to catch the light and heighten 
its varying splendor. A nimble breeze 
raced, with the steamer’s progress, rolling 
the surface of the sea into a long, regular 
swell. Meanwhile, the distant noise of 
the engines and the steady swash from the 
bow chimed in with the vaster motion, 
and completed the enchantment of a sum- 
mer night on the deep. 

Allan sought for something to say— 
something that might sound impressive, 
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But he could 

find nothing, and made a remark which 

seemed to him hopelessly commonplace. 
‘‘What a mistake it is for people to go 


in keeping with the scene. 


below so early! They miss the pleasant- 
est time.’’ 

Before he had finished speaking, they 
had reached thedoor. He held it open for 
her; and, as hé did so, he looked again 
upon her face. His state of mind was 
such that with a little more courage, he 
would have dared to tempt her back into 
the moonlight. 

She turned her head slightly, as if to 
aggravate his longing, and hesitated a 
moment, with her foot upon the sill. 
Then she stepped in. Following her 
through the door, he placed the rug he 
had been carrying with the pile on the 
bannister. 

‘Thank you very much.’’ 

Again he searched vainly for a reply in 
tune with his feelings. 

‘‘Not at all. Great pleasure, I assure 
you.”’ 

He stared at her and felt foolish. Then, 
removing his cap abruptly, he backed off 
toward the door. 

No sooner was he on deck, however, 
than he perceived in the distance an ex- 
cuse for new found courage. In an in- 
stant he was before her again on the 
landing. 

‘‘A vessel is signaling us,’’ he said, 
‘‘and we are getting ready to answer 
back.’’ 

In the midst of his words, a sudden 
confusion came over him, and he regretted 
his effrontery. ‘The girl looked up at him 
in a frightened way, and cast a timid 
glance about her, while tell tale crimson 
flushed hurriedly over her cheeks. He 
made an effort to be reassuring. 

‘‘I_I thought perhaps you might enjoy 
seeing it. It won’t last but a minute.’’ 

She moved forward without speaking, 
and passed on before him into the night. 

‘‘See the lights off there?’ he said, 
pointing out overthe water ‘‘One might 
think she was in distress. Here come 
our sailors with the signals. I think we 
could see better if we went up forward a 
little. Let me take your wrap, won’t 
you ?”’ 

She allowed him to take the wrap, and 
once or twice, in going forward, as they 
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stepped over a chain or rope, she felt his 
hand upon her arm. Then, with a word, 
he guided her to the rail, where they 
leaned over, side by side. 

The ship they were passing was far off 
in the distance, almost abreast of the 
Majestic on the starboard side. Her 
signal lights illuminated the horizon for 
miles, and the surface of the water re- 
flected the colors in long resplendent lines, 
which flickered and glimmered under the 
ruffling breeze, like polished gems. Sud- 
denly the lights were extinguished, as 
simultaneously and completely as if a 
mighty breaker had rolled over the ship 
and dragged her to the deep. 

For a minute their blinking eyes saw 
nothing but phantoms of black and white, 
which whirled through the air bewilder- 
ingly. Then gradually the horizon re- 
appeared. Far away on the boundless 
waves a tiny speck of yellow light, a pin- 
head of fire, was all that remained of the 
passing ship. 

As Thorndyke Allan turned toward his 
silent companion, a hurrying form sta- 
tioned itself at the railing not far from 
where they stood. The captain was on 
the quarter deck in company with two of 
his officers, while an air of bustle and ex- 
citement prevailed among the sailors. 
Three of them had been distributed along 
the ship’s side, where they stood waiting 
for the boatswain’s whistle. Each car- 
ried a short black stick of signal powder 
and a lantern with which to light it. 
Thorndyke Allan pointed out the men, 
and made a display of his nautical wisdom 
in explaining their maneuvers. 

‘‘ All ready? ’’ demanded the captain. 

‘‘ Aye, aye, sir,” said the boatswain 
from his position on the deck below. 

‘‘ Let her go, then.” 

A piping whistle was the answer, and, 
in a twinkling, the ship seemed staggered 
by the sudden radiance that burst forth 
to heaven with blinding intensity. The 
powder spattered and sizzled, and for a 
few seconds the great light covered all. 
Then the whistle shrieked out a second 
time, and the signal fires, dropping as 
from a single hand, splashed into the 
water with a smothered hiss. 

‘How very bright they were--I can't 
‘see anything at all,’’ Allan said after a 
inomeutary pause. 
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‘« Yes, very bright.”’ 

They stood looking out at the water 
until their eyes could see, and then 
walked back, as they had come, to the 
companionway. 

He opened the door in silence and held 
out the girl’s wrap. 

‘‘T hope the sight interested you? ’’ 

‘¢Oh, yes, indeed! Thank you very 
much.’’ 

‘*Good night.’’ 

‘‘Good night.”’ 

Thorndyke Allan walked up and down 
the deck many, many times. He stood 
for a while in the bow of the ship, and 
gazed at the silvery moon. Then he 
paced to the stern, and leaned over to 
watch the scurrying water, as it foamed 
and churned in the night with its myriad 
flecks of phosphorescence. And it never 
occurred to him that the rug that he had 
folded was Miss Van Rensselaer Brown’s. 

The rays of the midday sun were beat- 
ing down on the cleanly scrubbed deck 
with summier intensity. The sea was flat 
and sluggish, with a murky, vaporous 
haze, which hung over its surface and ob- 
scured the horizon. Not a breath of air 
was stirring, and a heavy odor of gas and 
smoke clung to the steamer while she 
monotonously plowed along on her way. 

Thorndyke Allan had left his stateroom 
early, looking as immaculate and admi- 
rable as a fashion plate. His gray home- 
spun suit was of acurious and striking 
pattern, anything but commonplace. It 
was built by a London tailor with especial 
pains to conceal the bony, angular effect 
his diminutive proportions were apt to 
produce. ‘The shoulders, padded out be- 
yond the usual English custom, the loose, 
easy flow of the short coat, the coarse tex- 
ture of the homespun goods, and the 
minute peculiarities of cut, were all de- 
signed to create an illusion. The cap, of 
like material, was also the result of care- 
ful and painstaking attention, though it 
presented no feature of originality notice- 
able to an inexperienced eye. The cos- 
tume was completed by shoes of darkly 
polished Russian leather, and by a black 
pearl of imposing dimensions resting on 
a model silk tie. 

A murmur of admiration had reached 
his ears from an adjoining table as he 
took his place for breakfast. He was as- 
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that morning. And while touching his 
roll and coffee with an air of supercilious 
indifference, assumed for the benefit of 
onlookers, he smilingly recollected his 
emotions of the previous evening, and 
congratulated himself that his conduct 
had been unobserved. 

In the smoking room, after breakfast, 
he had met Mr. Van Rensselaer Brown and 
had formally introduced himself with the 
aid of his letter. Mr. Van Rensselaer 
Brown had declared himself delighted to 
make the acquaintance of a friend ot 
Jelancey Drake’s, expressing, at the same 
ume, the great pleasure he would take in 
presenting Mr. Allan to his daughter as 
soon as occasion offered. Then, after a 
few minutes of conventional talking, with 
remarks on the weather, Mr. Brown had, 
of ~. sudden, remembered some matters to 
be arranged avith the purser, and excused 
himself. 

An hour had since passed by, and 
Thorndyke Allan, conscious of the approv- 
ing glances his elegance inspired, was 
parading, with an affected air of preoccu- 
pation, along the rows of steamer chairs. 
On one of his countless turns he happened 
to carry his steps a little farther aft than 
usual, when all at once there passed 
through him the faintest thrill of trepida- 
tion, like an echo of his feelings on the 
night before. He looked again to make 
sure. 

The slender, willowy figure, which he 
recognized without difficulty, was stand- 
ing alone at the stern, the little gloved 
hands on the railing, the face bent down 
toward the water. 

Allan looked away and smiled at the 
thought of his weakness, now that he was 
in the presence of a blazing sun and the 
humdrum bustle of the world. Then, 
without apparent hesitation, he obeyed a 
secret impulse and continued his march 
toward her. 

She was clad in a blue serge gown, 
with a little jacket to match, the essence 
of simplicity. Her yachting cap was the 
same as on the night before, but now the 
veil was down, and as he drew near it 
was possible for him to distinguish only 
the vague outline of her features. But 
there was nothing to conceal the lustrous 
dark hair that gleamed in the sunshine, 
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suredly on the best of terms with himselt . 






the graceful pose of her head, and the tip 
of a tiny white ear. 

He approached her wholly unawares, 
and stood a moment at her side, while 
she still looked out over the expanse of 
rolling water. 

‘‘Good morning; isn’t the weather 
beautiful ?’’ 

As he spoke, she turned with a timid 
start, and seemed half inclined to save 
herself without a word. His manner, 
however, was reassuring, and with a 
tremulous little smile she answered him. 

‘Good morning.’”’ 

Allan talked to her about the weather 
and then about the water, about a sailor’s 
life, about soldiers, and the European 
armies, of icebergs, whales, and other in- 
cidents of his many previous trips. She 
answered for the most part in monosyl- 
lables, smiling sweetly from time to time 
when he made a point, and following all 
he said with what was evidently a modest, 
girlish interest. 

He was more than content with him- 
self-as he passed from subject to subject, 
in lis deliberate, hesitating way. With 
flattered vanity, he smiled back in answer 
to her smiles, and listened deferentially 
to her low, short replies. And now and 
then, as the talk went on, he found 
occasion to steal soft glances deep down 
into her limpid blue eyes. ° 

They had been standing there together 
for some time, when a dance began among 
the steerage passengers on the deck be- 
low. The notes of an accordion attracted 
a crowd of spectators, who left their 
steamer chairs to press about-the railings 
that commanded a view from above. 

‘‘ The steerage passengers are amusing 
themselves,’’ Allan suggested. ‘‘ Would 
you like to watch them a minute ?”’ 

Again a look ot distress flitted over 
her countenance, and for an instant she 
held back dubiously, as though fearful of 
accepting his invitation. Then, in the 
absence ot a plausible reason, she allowed 
herselt to consent, and they walked for- 
ward to the crowd that was looking down 
on the deck below. 

‘‘T always like to see them dance,’’ he 
volunteered, with a touch of disdain in 
his voice, after they had taken in the 
scene. ‘‘ They seem to enjoy themselves 
so much.” 
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They were leaning against the railing, 
his head quite close to hers, and he saw 
her nod, while he was speaking, to some 
one across the bridge. Fol!swing the 
direction of her eyes, he perceived a tall 
blonde girl, smartly dressed and of rather 
haughty demeanor, who stood at the rail- 
ing opposite. As she was smiling back 
at his companion, Thorndyke touched 
his cap with a stolid dignity that would 
have done him credit on the most fashion- 
able avenue of New York. Then, by 
chance, he noticed Mr. Van Rensselaer 
Brown, who also happened to be stationed’ 
opposite; and it was not altogether with 
displeasure that he found himself observed 
in conversation with the winsome crea- 
ture at his side. Mr. Brown raised his 
hat respectfully, as their eyes met, and 
was answered with another composed 
salute. . 

Thorndyke Allan was readjusting his 
cap to its exact position on his carefully 
arranged head, when he became conscious 
of a movement at his shoulder. His com- 
panion had slipped away quietly from the 
railing, and seemed to be hurrying to get 
beyond his sight. He was surprised and 
confused at this discovery, and instinc- 
tively turned to follow her. But he 
checked himself at the thought of appear- 
ing ridiculous, and leaning over the rail- 
ing with an assumption of renewed inter- 
est, he pretended to take no notice of the 
desertion. 

There was a lull in the dancing below, 
and the crowd of spectators had gradually 
dispersed, some to take up again the inter- 
rupted promenade, while others returned 
to the torpor of their steamer chairs. 
Thorndyke Allan remained for a while at 
the railing, and attempted to think him- 
self amused by his thrilling adventure. 
Then, as he began his measured strides 
once more, he came upon Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer Brown, who seemed to be seeking 
him. 

‘‘Mr. Allan, my daughter is on deck, 
and I should be happy to present you, it 
I may.”’ 

‘You are very kind, I assure you, Mr. 
Van Rensselaer Brown,’’ responded Allan. 
‘‘ Nothing in the world could please me 
more,’’ 

Mr. Brown touched his arm and guided 
him forward, along the deck, and across 


in front of the cabin to the other side of 
the ship. 

‘‘She’s right here,’’ he said, as they 
turned the corner. 

A slender figure in a blue serge gown 
was standing by a steamer chair just in 
front of them. It was she! Allan’s 
heart gave a mighty leap and started 
beating madly, while his thoughts swam 
round like a man who suddenly finds 
himself overboard, struggling with the ° 
waves. Mingled with the consciousness 
of being a fool, there came a flush of wild 
elation that carried him back to his roman- 
tic visions. What would she say? And 
what should he? : 

A girl in the steamer chair was saying 
something to her, as they approached, 
and she was attempting to answer. But 
she had evidently caught sight of him, 
and, looking quickly away, she blushed 
violently. 

‘‘Myv daughter, let me present Mr. 
Thorndyke Allan.’’ His eyes were on 
the slender girl in blue, but her crimson 
face was still bent down. Then he 
glanced at the other in the steamer chair. 
It was the tall blonde who had nodded 
when they were watching the steerage 
passengers, and she was Miss Van Rens- 
selaer Brown ! 

Allan made a worthy effort to cover the 
error, by twisting his bow to the steamer 
chair. Then, with the greatest presence 
of mind, he straightened himself formally 
and half turned, smiling, to the standing 
figure in blue. He was expecting to be 
presented to her also, and for a minute 
the pause was awkward. The smile hard- 
ened on his face and distorted his features. 
Mr. Van Rensselaer Brown and Miss Van 
Rensselaer Brown seemed suddenly de- 
prived of the power to speak. 

It occurred to Allan that, inasmuch as 
he and the girl in blue had been seen 
talking together on the deck, it was natu- 
ral to suppose them already acquainted. 
So he bowed to her deferentially, wishing 
that he knew her name. ‘Then, with an 
assumed assurance, he addressed Miss 
Van Rensselaer Brown. 

‘‘This is an unexpected pleasure,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to find you and Miss—to find you 
two acquainted;’’ and with a graceful 
sweep he glanced at them inturn. One 
was blushing violently, while the other’s 
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face was filled with haughty surprise. 
The father moved restlessly. No one 
spoke. 

The conviction dawned on Thorndyke 
Allan that something was wrong, but he 
succeeded in retaining his self composure, 
and waited inquiringly for the mystery to 
be solved. 


Miss Van Rensselaer Brown looked at 
him with a strange expression ; she looked 
at her father, and finally at the girl in 
blue. The silence continued until it be- 
came embarrassing. Then an unpleasant 


smile came over her face. 
‘* You’ve made a mistake, I think, Mr. 
That's my maid.’’ 


Allan. 





LAST YEAR. 


Last year 


We walked together, you and I, 


Beneath a sky 


As cloudless and as blue 
As were your eyes—so sweet, so true! 


Last year 


We thought the world 
A sweet abiding place 
For love and happy lovers, 
And their sweet exchange 


Of wedded thought. 


Last year 


The flowers bloomed about your feet, 


And one, more blest 


Than all the rest, 


Lived out its life upon your breast ; 
And running rills and rippling brooks 
Repeated all our happy looks. 


Today 


A frowning sky, and overcast, 

Reflects the sea’s perturbéd face ; 

And stormy banners, wide unfurled, 
Flaunt from cloud bastions piléd high. 
A screaming seamew hurls and hovers 
Upon its far extended range 

Above the sea’s unnumbered graves. 
The surging wind goes sweeping past, 
And raves as one by grief distraught ; 
And sky, and sea, and moaning waves 
But speak my sore and ceaseless thought 
Of how no more together we 

Shall walk beneath God’s fair, blue sky 
For all life’s sad infinity. 


fulia Neely Finch. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AS CAPTAIN GENERAL AND COLONEL OF THE ANCIENT 
AND HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY OF LONDON. 
Drawn by V. Gribayédoff from a photograph. 


OUR OLDEST MILITARY COMPANY. 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, its history and personnel, and the 
remarkable expressions of international good will evoked by its 
fraternal relations with its London namesake. 


HE Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston has the distinc- 

tion of being the oldest military organiza- 
tion on this continent. Its charter is 
dated March 17, 1638, its founder being 
Robert Keayne, an ex member of the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company of London, 
which was chartered by King Henry VIII 
just one hundred years before. The Bos- 
ton organization was first known as the 
‘‘Military Company of Massachusetts.’’ 
It was designed to care for the public weal 
and advance military art and exercise in 
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arms, and the application for a charter 
asked ‘‘ that such liberties and privileges 
be granted them as the court should think 
meet for their better encouragement and 
furtherance in so useful an employment.”’ 

Keayne brought into his work in the 
new company the experience he had 
acquired in the regiment of King Henry, 
and the new organization took high rank 
at once. Its officers became the instruc- 
tors of all the military bodies in the 
colony. There wasa marked likeness be- 
tween the English and American com- 
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panies. The manner of their inception 
was similar, the purposes for which they 
were formed identical, while the peculiar 
powers, privileges, and exemptions con- 
ferred upon them made the younger seem 
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rights; and now it consists of a company 
of cavalry, a full battery of artillery of six 
guns, and six companies of infantry. 
Charles II and his brother James, Duke 
of York, joined the company, the duke as 


COLONEL HENRY WALKER, COMMANDER OF THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE 
ARTILLERY COMPANY OF BOSTON. 
From a photograph by Speaight, London. 


but an outgrowth of theolder. The London 
company was chartered as ‘‘ the Fraterni- 
tie or Guilde of St. George, for the better 
increase of the defence of this realme and 
mayntenence of the science and feate of 
shooting in long bowes, cross bowes, and 
hand gonnes.’’ Three and a half centuries 
have somewhat altered its name, its 
uniform, its arms, and its chartered 








its commander, in 1660, and since that 
time royalty in the person of a sovereign, 
a prince, or a royal duke, has constantly 
stood at its head. 

For the first hundred years of its ex- 
istence, the members cf *the Boston 
company regarded themselves as_ loyal 
subjects of the British sovereign, and took 
their cue largely from the parent organi- 






























OUR OLDEST 


Even today the two com- 


zation. 
panies have much in common, Each 
has a double organization, each has 
peculiar privileges, and each enrolls 
the names of more distinguished 
men than any other military body 


in its respective country. Each was 
esteemed of sufficient importance to 
have public lands granted for its 
maintenance. The Honourable Ar- 
tillery Company of London still 
holds its grants, which form its 
present armory grounds, but its Bos- 
ton namesake long since disposed 
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of its original possessions. Each, as 
occasion demanded, has stood to 
arms in defense of its country and 
the enforcement of law, and it may 
be said that each has taken part 
in every important war that England 
or the United States has waged. The 
Honourable Artillery Company of Lon- 
don exists by royal warrant. The Bos- 
ton organization points tothe official recog- 
nition of its peculiar character and privi- 
leges by the city of its birth and by the 
executive and legislative departments of 
both the State and national governments. 
In the roster of this old Boston company 
appear the names of the most distinguished 
sons of New England for the past two 
hundred and sixty years. Beginning 
with Captain Robert Keayne, its com- 
manders have been such men as Major 
General Robert Sedgwick, Major General 
Sir John Leverett, Captain Francis Mar- 
tin, Captain William Hudson, 
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REGIMENTAL COLOR OF THE ANCIENT AND HONOUR- 


ABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY OF LONDON. 


John Walley, Colonel John Phillips, Col- 
onel Adam Winthrop, Major General Wil- 
liam Heath, Captain Samuel Barrett, Ma- 
jor William Bell, General William Hull, 
General John Brooks, Captain William 
Howe, Colonel Benjamin Loring, Colonel 
Josiah Quincy, General N. P. Banks, and 
its present chief officer, Colonel Henry 
Walker. 

The Revolutionary War interrupted the 
interchange of personal amenities between 
the London and Boston companies. 
Indeed, for eleven years, between 1775 
and 1786, the American artillerymen 
failed to hold their annual meeting. It 
was the custom of the organization to 
make a social event of this yearly gather- 
ing, a serious function of which was a 
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spects, was the center of the Revo- 
lutionary spirit, it nevertheless was 
the home of a great many supporters 
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QUEEN’S COLOR OF THE ANCIENT AND HONOURABLE 
ARTILLERY COMPANY OF LONDON. 















of King George. At the time of 
the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, however, not a sin- 
gle member of its artillery com- 
pany hesitated for a moment in his 
choice of sides. There was not a 
Tory in its ranks, and the breach 
with its former allies in Iondon 
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was inevitable. The 
war of 1812 only ac- 
centuated the feeling 
of personal hostility 
which existed between 
the twocountries, and 
it was not until close 
upon the time of the 
civil war that friendly 
communications were 
renewed between the 
two military organi- 
zations. 

In 1857 Colonel Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, then 
the commanding offi- 
cer of the Ancient and 
Iionorable organiza- 
tion of Boston,reéstab- 
lished relations with 
the London company. Te addressed a let- 
ter to Prince Albert (the Prince Consort), 
the commanding officer of the London 
body, requesting ‘‘any facts concerning the 
history of either company which the prince 
might deem of sufficient interest for pub- 
lication.’’ This correspondence led to 
the interchange of many documents of 
mutual interest, and Prince Albert was 
made a special honorary member of the 
Boston organization. Twenty years later, 





ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF THE ANCIENT AND 
HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 


the Prince of Wales, 
who succeeded his 
father, was aiso en- 
rolled among its hon- 
orary members. 

In 1887 the Honour- 
able Artillery Com- 
pany of London cele- 
brated its three hun- 
dred and fiftieth anni- 
versary, and among 
its guests were repre- 
sentatives of its Bos- 
ton offshoot. For the 
first time in the his- 
tory of the world a 
military company, in 
full uniform, and car- 
rying arms, was en- 
tertained in a foreign 
country. The visit of the Ancient and 
Honorables of Boston to London formed 
one of the most dramatic, if not the most 
significant, features of Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee of that year. Colonel Walker and 
the members of his command were roy- 
ally welcomed. Honors were showered 
upon them at every point, and their jour- 
ney through England, from Marlborough 
House to Land’s End, was one grand ova- 
tion. Colonel Walker remarked at the time 
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that it was not necessary to have an arbi- 
tration treaty to preserve the peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain; 
there were too many common ties uniting 
the two countries, he said, to admit of 
their ever becoming involved in any 
controversy at arms. 

The following year, when the Boston 
company celebrated its two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary, the English 
artillerymen returned the visit 
of their brethren. Among the 
representatives of the London com- 
pany were Major Alfred Durrant, 
Captain C. Woolmer Williams, 
Major William H. Baker, Captain 
Robert H. Nunn, Lieutenant Rich- 
ard Birkett, Lieutenant William 
Evans, and a dozen others. They 
were met in New York by a com- 
mittee from Boston, and for several 
weeks were passed from city to 
city in an unbroken round of en- 
tertainments. At the final ban- 
quet in Boston, which was the 
special occasion of the English 
delegation’s visit, Commander 
Walker read the following letter : 

PALL MALL, S.W., 


May 5, vf 
Sir: I thank you for your kind letter 
of the 9th of April inviting me to the 
approaching anniversary at Boston, and 
I much regret that my engagements in 
this country will not allow me to take advan- 
tage of it. Asan honorary member of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachu- 
setts, I beg to express my good wishes through 
you to the members of the corps, on the occa- 
sion of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 

of their incorporation. 
Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
ALBERT EDWARD, 
Captain General and Colonel. 


MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 


MAJOR 


Many notable speeches were made at 
the dinner, among them a stirring address 
by Robert C. Winthrop, a direct descendant 
of the Governor John Winthrop who signed 
the charter for the incorporation of the 
Ancient and Honorable Company in 1638. 

Last year the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Boston made a 
second visit to London. On this occasion 
nearly every member of the organization 
crossed the sea, to find in England a wel- 
come no less warm than that of nine years 
before. Colonel Walker thus voiced the 
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travelers’ appreciation of the courtesies 
they received : 

‘“To her majesty, whose gracious act 
in reviewing us at Windsor was all the 
more gracious because unexpected; to 
their royal highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, for an entertainment 
at Marlborough House, and other courte- 
sies, personal and official ; to their royal 





LAWRENCE N. DUCHESNEY, ADJUTANT OF THE 

ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY OF BOSTON. 

Drawn by V. Gribayédoff from a photograph. 


highnesses the Duke of York and the 
Duke of Connaught, and other members 
of the royal family, for attentions paid 
us; to the Marquis of Lansdowne, secre- 
tary of state for war, and Field Marshal 
Lord Wolseley, for the honor of witness- 
ing the superb army of Britain’s soldiery 
at Aldershot; to the Earl of Derby, lord 
mayor of Liverpool, the authorities, the 
citizens, and the volunteer soldiery of that 
city, for their warm welcome to us as we 
set foot upon their soil; to the volunteer 
officers’ association of Manchester and dis- 
trict, whosent their representatives with an 
address of congratulation and good wishes 
on board the Servia as we left their shore; 
to Lieutenant Colonel the Earl of Denbigh 
and the officers and members of the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Compa1:y, who emulated 
each other in personal and public atten- 
tions; to General Lord Methuen and to the 
officers of the Royal Artillery at Wool- 
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wich, for courtesies extended; to the 
mayor, aldermen, burgesses, and towns- 
people of the borough of Windsor, who 
in their official address of welcome echoed 





people of Liverpool and Indon, who 
thronged the streets for hours, anxious to 
see and greet us; to all who joined in that 
welcome, whole souled and universal, 


THE EARL OF DENBIGH, LIEUTENANT COLONEL OF THE ANCIENT AND HON- 
OURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY OF LONDON. 
From a photograph by Barraud, London. 


the sentiments of the citizen soldiers who 
stood as a guard of honor to receive us; 
to the many clubs in Liverpool and Lon- 
don; to the theaters and other places of 
interest or amusement which opened wide 
their doors to us; to the press, which 
faithfully mirrored public opinion and in- 
creased it by powerful influence and com- 
mendation; to the great public, which 
throughout the United Kingdom gave us 
its good wishes, and especially to the 


which touched our hearts and made us 
proud of our kith and kin, we tender our 
sincerest thanks.” 

There is no doubt that the interchange 
of visits between these historic and influ- 
ential bodies of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans has been productive of good results. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that it 
opened the way for the arbitration treaty 
now before the United States Senate. 

John Alden Torrington. 
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THE LONG, LONG LANE OF LOVE. 


THE violet eyes of spring, beneath 
‘Their veil of tender grass, 
Are watching all along the heath 
To greet me as I pass; 
To greet me as I go, sweetheart, 
As if my quest they knew, 
For naught less fair may show, sweetheart, 


The path that leads to. you. 


And where the apple orchard’s bloom 
Is whitening the lane, 
My fancy, spelled by faint perfume, 
Builds citadels in Spain ; 
Builds citadels of hope, sweetheart, 
Though years can ne’er bring true 
Those dreams that haunt the slope, sweetheart, 


Of path that leads to you. 


For oh, though all its windings be 
Alight with spring, and though 

The world with youthful eyes I see, 
One thing I still must know, 

One thing that sets amiss, sweetheart, 
Allelse that I may do— 

There is no end to this, sweetheart, 
The path that leads to you. 


Guy Wetmore Carryl. 
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ARTHUR JULE GOODMAN. 
Drawn by V. Gribayédoff from a photograph. 


AN AMERICAN ARTIST IN LONDON. 


Arthur Jule Goodman, the young American who has made one of the artistic hits of the day 
in England—His clever portrait work, his “War Notes,” and his series 
of contemporary types. 


F Arthur Jule Goodman were an Eng- 
lishman who had made his London 
reputation some ten years ago, he might 
easily have stood for that most captivat- 
ing of Kipling’s characters, Dick, in ‘‘ The 
Light That Failed.’’ He has all of the 
energy, force, and independence of Kip- 
ling’s hero, without the overbearing mas- 
culinity and the intellectual pugilism 
with which the English author invests so 


many of his types. Goodman made his 
London success just as Dick did. He 
drew a series of soldier sketches called 
‘‘War Notes,” and published them in 
the Pall Mall Magazine.  Kipling’s 
story, however, could have been little 
more than a prescience, for while he was 
writing in India, Arthur Jule Goodman 
was struggling for a living in Amcrica 
without any definite idea of ever secing 








‘“MADELINE.”’ 
From a water color by Arthur Jule Goodman—Published by the courtesy of “The Sketch.” 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE. 
From a charcoal sketch by Arthur Jule Goodman—Published by the courtesy of ‘* Madame.” 


the other side of the world, or of win- 
ning a place among the men known 
there for their artistic achievement. He 
was born in Detroit, of Puritan parents. 
When he was sixteen, his father, having 
vaguely discovered his tendency toward 
art, determined to develop it by sending 
him to the Boston School of Technology 
to study architecture. 

Now Goodman, even as a boy, could 
draw anything that had life, in or outside 
of a house—live animals and human 
beings were his hobby—but he was as res- 
tive over the straight lines and Corinthian 
columns of architecture as a young zebra 
confined in the shafts of a New York cab. 
The artist’s pent up energies found an odd 


relief from the straight pencil of the archi- 
tect. Heran away and went on the stage; 
and itis told howa Detroit uncle came 
and captured him, how the boy was duly 
cursed, as the theatrical situation re- 
quired, and then how the uncle gave him 
his blessing and carried him back to the 
West, where he was apprenticed to a 
lithographer in Cincinnati. Goodman 
liked the work, especially the making of 
portraits from life on stone, and did fairly 
well at the lithographic craft; it was not 
until he met Matt Morgan, his last mas- 
ter, that his real talents began to develop. 
Under Morgan he made many portraits 
on stone that still stand as examples of 
his best work. Among these were studies 
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from life of Adelaide Neilson, Rosina 
Vokes, Mary Anderson, and Victoria 
Woodhull Martin. 

When young Goodman became of age 
he found himself in the front rank of 





and insistence of Bouguereau, he learned 
the importance of drawing a long time be- 
fore he was allowed to dabble in color. 
He made himself a master of that fault- 
less line in figure drawing which London 





ADA REHAN AS “HELENA.”’ 


From a charcoal sketch by Arthur Jule Goodman—Published by the courtesy of “St. Paul’s.” 


American lithographers, and second to 
none save his master. Not only did Mr. 
Morgan direct and form Goodman’s artis- 
tic bent, but, with the foresight of the 
frugal and practical Englishman that he 
was, he made this rather erratic boy save 
all his money, so that at the end of his 
term he might go to Paris to perfect his 
education. In the French capital, in the 
Julien studio, and under the direction 


critics consider his chief claim for high 
distinction. 

To tell of Mr. Goodman’s hard struggle 
in Paris, and the harder struggle that 
came to him upon his return to New 
York, when he went boldly forth to win 
fortune with brush and pencil, would be 
but repeating the tale of many another 
ambitious artist. Like the man in the 
Bible, ‘‘he had married a wife,’’ but like 
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the wives of most successful men, she was 
a help instead ofa hindrance. She had 
been a clever journalist in San Francisco, 
and at a time when Goodman had grown 
tired of painting the quantity of stage 
scenery that the success of his first order 
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of all.’’ With his wife and little girl, the 
artist traveled in the wake of the circus, 
slept beneath its tents at night, and shared 
its meals in the morning. 

Mr. Goodman confesses to a bit of 
Indian blood, and this, with the vital cur- 





RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
From a charcoal sketch by Arthur Jule Goodman. 


—the drop curtain of the Broadway Theater 
in New York—had thrown in his way, she 
suggested that they should combine 
forces and start forth on a venture where- 
in he should do the illustrations and she 
furnish the text. Acting upon this sug- 
gestion, they went to the editor of 
Harper’s Weekly and proposed a series of 
illustrated articles on the country circus, 
which was readily accepted. 

‘This experience,’’ says Mr. Goodman, 
‘‘was the most inspiring and invigorating 


rent of his pioneer ancestors, must have 
made a riot of enthusiasm in his veins on 
such a trip as this. To see the simple, 
athletic life of these people, to watch their 
games at early morning, and note their 
fine physical proportions, was a real delight 
to the roving artist. 

For a year or so Mr. Goodman worked 
mainly in black and white for New York 
magazines, and then conciuded to try his 
fortunes in London. In slang parlance, 
‘‘luck pressed the button ’”’ in his first 
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LADY EDEN. 
From a charcoal sketch by Arthur Jule Goodman—Published by the courtesy of “Madame.” 


venture, and the artist’s talents did the 
rest. The English soldier is the Britisher’s 
dearest and most patriotic possession, and 
to draw the fine lines of his legs and 
shoulders, to set him properly on his feet, 
and place his head in that splendid poise 
that tells of his deathless courage, was 
the artistic prerogative which forever 
endeared Goodman to her majesty’s sub- 
jects. But ‘‘my lady's’’ heart throbbed 
with no greater warmth over a pictured 
captain of the Guards than did Mary 
Ann’s over her equally well proportioned 
and dauntless corporal. ‘The artist’s 
series of military types linked the inhab- 
itants of England together in a stronger 
sympathy than could ever be forced from 
our American doctrines of social equality. 


London editors began asking who Good- 
man was, and, looking him up, they gave 
him more orders than he could execute. 
During his two years of residence in 
England he has probably turned out more 
work than any illustrator in London. 
Though his soldier series will stand as 
his strongest work in illustration, his 
name will probably go down in art his- 
tory as that of a draftsman inimitable 
in the portrayal of feminine loveliness— 
as great, indeed, in depicting such sub- 
jects in pastel, water color, and charcoal, 
as was Romney on canvas or Cosway in 
miniature. 
During the past summer Goodman made 
a series of pencil sketches in red and black 
of the famous London beauties. These 
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were executed for S/. Paul’s, and in- 
cluded twenty sketches made from sittings 
at the homes of their subjects. It is no 
wonder that the artist, after indulging in 
such a serious, hard working feast of love- 
liness, had to run off to the seaside for a 


sittings in the surroundings most familiar 
to his subjects, rather than in his studio. 
He has painted Booth in his private room 
at the Players’, Gounod in his studio, 
President Cleveland in his library at Gray 
Gables, William Winter in his den, and 





THE DUCHESS OF ABERCORN. 


From a charcoal sketch by Arthur Jule Goodman—Published by the courtesy of “Madame.” 


short spell of nervous prostration. While 
doing these portraits, he was also con- 
tributing the series of ‘‘Women of the 
Bible’’ which for some months formed 
the frontispiece to the /d/er. It is needless 
to say that these biblical ladies were 
chosen for their beauty rather than their 
virtues, and Judith and Jael, Suzannah 
and Delilah, were admitted on the line 
with such heroines as Ruth, Jephtha’s 
daughter, and Rebecca, by the common 
right of physical loveliness. 

Mr. Goodman prefers to make his 


Ellen Terry in her dressing room. At 
last reports he was painting, for his 
Academy portrait, the beautiful Coun- 
tess of Westmoreland. Her costume, with 
its shimmering silks and laces, and its pic- 
turesquely expansive hat, suggests the 
toilet of those lovely ladies who sat for 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. 

Mr. Goodman is happy when he can 
like the people he pictures, but declares 
that this makes no difference in the exe- 
cution of the portrait. He will show, to 
a caller at his studio, the pictures of var- 
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‘“MARK TWAIN.”’ 
From a charcoal sketch by Arthur Jule Goodman. 


ious famous women he has painted, and 
it is amusing to see how often he picks 
out the least lovely as his favorite, ‘‘ be- 
cause,’’ he will say enthusiastically, ‘‘ she 
has such a good, kind heart, such delicacy 
and perceptiveness of feeling, and I can 
see it all in her sweet eyes and in the 
gentle look that hovers about her lips.’’ 
It is Mr. Goodman’s faith that great peo- 
ple are greater than their works, and he 
says that the finest compensation his art 
has to offer lies in the fact that it brings him 
to know noble people personally. 

Several exhaustive articles have 
appeared about Mr. Goodman and his 
work in the English papers and maga- 
zines, but the illustrations we give in this 


article are the most representative and 
original series yet offered to the American 
public. Some of them have been made 
from photographs taken from pictures in 
his studio that have never been repro- 
duced before, and the others have never 
been printed in this country. Their ap- 
pearance here is due to the courtesy of the 
various English papers and magazines in 
which they were first published. 

Mr. Goodman lives at a little place on 
Hampstead Heath, appropriately called 
‘The Wigwam.’’ If you drop in there 
any afternoon for tea, you may find him 
busy sketching in his studio; or he may 
come bustling in for the cup that cheers, 
with a big bundle of bristol board in his 
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‘*CORDELIA:”’ 


From a pencil sketch by Arthur Jule Goodman—Published by the courtesy of “Black and White.” 


hand. He is rather small of figure, with 
straight, dark brows and gray blue eyes 
that look at you with candid kindliness. 
He is not conceited, he doesn’t pose, and 
he talks as good American as he did the 
day he left home. He seems a sort of in- 
vigorating antidote to everything morbid 





in art or nature; and after all, though 
America may be loath to relinquish him, 
she may do so with the charitable con- 
sideration that new, red blood in art is 
needed more in England than in a country 
not yet old enough to have reached artis- 


tic decadence. 
Maude Andrews. 




















‘CORLEONE.’ 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


“ Corleone” is the latest of Mr. Crawford’s remarkable stories of Italian life. 
With its scenes laid in the modern society of Rome, the most ancient and also the 
newest of the world’s great capital cities, and amid the romantic surroundings of an 
old Sicilian castle, it is a drama of stirring action, in which the mafia plays a 
powerful part—a tale of true love and of exciting adventure. 






































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I—X. 


CORLEONE is the title of the Pagliuca d’Oriani family, to whom a sadly diminished estate de- 
scends at the death of the spendthrift prince who had been head of the house. Besides the widow 
of the dead nobleman’s brother, Donna Maria Carolina, there are her three sons—Tebaldo, Fran- 
cesco, and Ferdinando—and a daughter, Vittoria, who has spent the greater part of her seventeen 
years in aconvent at Palermo. Brought up in obscurity and almost in poverty, the brothers are ill 
fitted to assume their new station in life, but with the exception of Ferdinando, who remains at 
Camaldoli, their Sicilian homestead, the family move to Rome, where they are received in the so- 
ciety of the Italian capital. 

In Rome Vittoria meets and loves Orsino Saracinesca, who is the eldest son of Giovanni, Prince 
of Sant’ Ilario, and his wife Corona. The monotony of this young patrician’s existence has palled 
on him, however, and he gladly accepts the chance of employment offered by his cousin, the Mar- 
chese di San Giacinto, who purchases Camaldoli, in order to further a scheme fora new railroad, 
and asks Orsino to take charge of the property. Vittoria, who knows that her brother Ferdinando 
objected to the sale of Camaldoli and is determined to prevent its occupancy, is greatly alarmed for 
her lover’s safety when she learns of his destination. In spite of her pleadings, however, Orsino 
accompanies San Giacinto to Sicily. As they are nearing the Corleone homestead they are shot at 


by concealed foes. Orsino returns the fire, killing a man who is identified by the soldiers of their 


escort as Ferdinando Pagliuca. 





XI (CONTINUED).’ 


RSINO made a great effort and 
straightened himself, and walked 
away a few paces. 

‘“‘This is a bad business,’’ said San 
Giacinto, in a preoccupied tone. ‘‘ We 
shall have the whole mafia against us for 
this. Has the other man escaped? ’”’ 

“Clean gone,’’ said the sergeant. 
‘““You had better luck than we, for we 
never saw him. He must have fired his 
shots from his horse and bolted instantly. 
We could not have got through the brush 
with our horses.’’ 

Orsino went and leaned against the car- 
riage, shading his eyes with his hands, 
while San Giacinto and the soldiers 
talked over what had happened. The ser- 
geant set a couple of men to work on the 
brambles with their sabers, to cut a way 


for the carriage on one side of the pitfall 
that covered the road. 

‘*Put the body into the carriage,’ said 
San Giacinto. ‘‘Wecan walk. Itis not 
far.’’ He roused Orsino, who seemed to 
be half stunned. 

‘‘Come, my boy!’’ he said, drawing 
him away front the carriage as the soldiers 
were about to lay the body in it. ‘Of 
course it is not pleasant, but it cannot be 
helped, and you have rendered the gov- 
ernment a service, though you have got 
us into an awkward position with the 
Corleone. ’’ 

‘‘ Awkward ! ’’ Orsino’s voice was hoarse 
and broken. ‘‘ You do not know!”’ he 
added. 

San Giacinto did not understand, but 
made him fall back behind the carriage, - 
which jolted horribly with its dead occu- 
pant, as Tato forced his horses to drag it 


*Copyright, 1896, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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round the end of the ditch. The cara- 
bineers, still distrustful of the thick trees 
and the underbrush, carried their rifles 
and led their horses, and the whole party 
proceeded slowly along the drive towards 
the ancient house. It might have been a 
quarter of a mile distant. Orsino walked 
the whole way in silence, with bent head 
and set lips. 

They emerged upon a wide open space, 
overgrown with grass, wild flowers, and 
rank weeds, through which a narrow path 
led straight up tothe main door. There 
had been a carriage road once, following a 
wide curve, but it had long been disused. 
Even the path was not much trodden, and 
the grass was beginning to grow in it. 

The front of the house presented a 
broad, rough plastered surface, broken by 
but few windows, all of which were high 
above the ground. The tower was not 
visible from this side. From the back, 
the sound of water came up with a steady, 
low roar. The door was, in fact, a great 
oak gate, studded with big rusty nails, 
paintless, gray, and weather beaten. Re- 
gardless of old Basili’s advice, San Gia- 
cinto walked straight up to it, followed by 
the notary’s man with the bunch of keys. 

The loneliness of it all was beyond de- 
scription, and was, if possible, enhanced by 
the roar of the water. The air was damp, 
too, from the torrent bed, and near one 


end of the house there were great patches’ 


of moss. At the other side, towards the 
sun, the remains of what had been a vege- 
table garden were visible, rank broccoli 
and cabbages thrusting up their bunches 
of pale green leaves, broken trellises of 
cane, half fallen in, and overgrown with 
tomato vines and wild creeping plants. 
A breath of air brought a smell of rotting 
vegetables and damp earth to San Giacin- 
to’s nostrils, as he tried one key after 
another in the lock. 

They got in at last, and entered under a 
gloomy archway, beyond which there was 
a broad courtyard, where the grass grew 
between the flagstones. In the middle 
was an ancient well; on the right a mag- 
nificently carved doorway led into the old 
chapel of the monastery. On the left, op- 
posite the chapel, a long row of windows, 
with closed shutters in fairly good con- 
dition, showed the position of the habita- 
ble rooms, 


“Ts that a church?” asked San 
Giacinto of Basili’s man. ‘‘Take the 
dead man in and leave him there,’’ he 
added, as the man nodded and began to 
look for the key on the bunch. 

They took Ferdinando Pagliuca’s body 
from the carriage, which stood in the mid- 
dle of the courtyard, and carried it in and 
laid it down on the uppermost step of one 
of the side altars, of which there were 
three. Orsino followed them. 

It was a very dilapidated place. There 
had once been a few frescoes, which were 
falling from the walls with age and damp- 
ness. High up, through the open win- 
dows from which the glass had long since 
disappeared, the swallows shot in and out, 
bringing a dark gleam of sunshine on 
their sharp, black wings. Although the 
outer air had free access, there was a heavy 
death-like smell of mold in the place. 
The altars were dismantled and the gray 
dust lay thick upon them, with fragments 
of plaster here and there. Only on the 
high altar a half broken wooden candle- 
stick, once silvered, stood bending over, 
and a little glazed frame still contained a 
moldering printed copy of the canon of 
the mass. In the middle of the floor a 
round slab of marble, with two greenish 
bolts of brass, bore the inscription, ‘‘ Ossa 
RR. P P.”’ covering the pit wherein lay 
the bones of the departed monks who had 
once dwelt in the monastery. 

The trdopers laid Ferdinando’s body 
upon the stone steps in silence, and then 
went away, for there was much to be 
done. Orsino stayed behind alone, for his 
cousin had not even entered the church. 
He knelt down for a few moments on the 
lowest step. It seemed a sort of act of 
reverence to the man whom he had killed. 
Mechanically he said a prayer for the 
dead. 

But his thoughts were of the living. 
The man who lay there was Vittoria 
d’Oriani’s brother, the brother of his fu- 
ture wife, of the being he held most dear 
in the world. Between him and her 
there was her own blood, shed by his 
hand. The shot had done more than kill 
Ferdinando Pagliuca; it had mortally 
wounded his own life. 

He asked himself whether Vittoria, or 
any woman, could marry the man who 
had killed her brother. In time she 
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might forgive, indeed, but she could not 
forget. No one could. And there were 
her other brothers, and her mother, and 
they were Sicilians, revengeful and long 
pursuing in their revenge. Never, under 
any imaginable circumstances, would 
they give their consent to his marriage 
with Vittoria, even supposing that she 
herself, in the course of years, could blot 
out the memory of the dead. He might 
as well make up his mind that she was 
lost to him. 

But that was hard to do, for the roots of 
growing love had struck deep and bur- 
rowed themselves in under his heart al- 
most unawares, from week to week since 
he had known her, and to tear them up 
was to tear out the heart itself. 

He went to the other side of the dim 
chapel and rested his dark forehead 
against the moldering walls. It was as if 
he were going mad then and there. He 
drew himself up and said, almost aloud, 
that he was a man aud must act like a 
man. No one had ever accused him of 
being unmanly, and he could not tamely 
bear the accusation from himself. 

All the old hackneyed phrases of cyni- 
cal people he had known came back to 
him. ‘‘Only one woman, and the world 
was full of them ’’—and much to that 
same effort. And all the time he knew 
that such words could never fit his lips, 
and that though the world was full of 
women, there was only one for him, 
and between her and him lay the barrier 
of her own brother’s blood. 

He turned as he stood, and saw the 
straight, dark figure, with its folded 
hands, lying on the steps of the altar op- 
posite—the outward fact, as his love for 
Vittoria was the inward truth. 

The horror of it all came over him again 
like a surging wave, roaring in his ears and 
deafening him. It could have been but 
one degree worse if Vittoria’s brother had 
been his friend, instead of his enemy, and 
if he had killed him in anger. 

He remembered that he had expected to 
send his mother a long and reassuring 
telegram on this day, and that he had told 
Vittoria that she should go to the Palazzo 
Saracinesca and hear news of him. 
There was a telegraph station at Santa 
Vittoria, three quarters of a mile from 
Camaldoli, but he was confronted by the 
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difficulty of sending any clear message 
which should not contain an allusion to 
Ferdinando Pagliuca’s death, since the 
carabineers would be obliged to report the 
fact at once, and it would be inthe Roman 
papers on the following morning. 

There was a new and terrible thought. 
There would be the short telegraphic ac- 
count of how Don Orsino Saracinesca had 
been attacked by brigands in a narrow 
road and had shot one of the number, who 
turned out to be Ferdinando Corleone. 
Her mother, who always read the papers, 
would read that, too. Then her brothers 
—then Vittoria. And his own mother 
would see it—his head seemed bursting. 
And there lay the fact, the source of these 
inevitable things, cold and calm, with the 
death smile already stealing over its white 
face. 

San Giacinto stalked in, looking about 
him, and the sound of his tread roused 
Orsino. 

‘“‘Come,’’ he said, rather sternly. 
‘« There is much to be done. I could not 
find you. The man is dead; you did 
tight in killing him, and we must think 
of our own safety.’’ 

‘What do you mean? ”’ asked Orsino, 
in a dull voice. ‘‘ We are safe enough, it 
seems to me.”’ ‘ 

‘The sergeant does not seem to think 
so,’’ answered San Giacinto. ‘‘ Before 
night it will be known that Ferdinando 
Pagliuca is dead, and we may have half 
the population of Santa Vittoria about 
our ears. Fortunately this place will 
stand a siege. Two of the troopers have 
gone to the village to try and get a rein- 
forcement, and to bring the doctor to re- 
port the death, so that we can bury the 
man. Come-—come with me! We will 
shut the church up till the doctor comes, 
and think no more about it.”’ 

He saw that Orsino was strangely 
moved by what had happened, and he 
drew him out into the air. The carriage 
was being unloaded by Tato and the no- 
tary’s man, and the horses had all disap- 
peared. Thesergeant and the two remain- 
ing troopers were busy clearing outa big 
room which opened upon the court, with 
the intention of turning it into a guard 
room. Orsino looked at them indiffer- 
ently. A renewed danger would have 
roused him, but nothing else could. San 
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Giacinto led him away to show him the 


buildings. 
‘Your nerves have been shaken,”’’ said 
the older man. ‘‘ But you will soon get 


over that. I remember once upon a time 
being a good deal upset myself, when a 
man whom I had caught in mischief sud- 
denly killed himself almost in my hands.’’ 

‘‘T shall get over it, as you say,’’ an- 
swered Orsino. ‘‘ Give me one of those 
strong cigars of yours, will you? ”’ 

He would have given a good deal to 
have been able to confide in San Giacinto 
and tell him the real trouble. -Had he 
been sure that any immediate good could 
come of it, he would have spoken ; but it 
seemed to him, on the contrary, that to 
speak of Vittoria might make matters 
worse. ‘They wandered over the dark old 
place for halfan hour. At the back, over 
the torrent, there was one long wall with 
a rampart, terminating in the evil looking 
Druse’s tower. The trees grew thick over 
the stream, and there was only one open- 
ing in the wall, closed by double low 
doors with heavy bolts. The whole 
building was, in reality, a tolerably strong 
fortress, built round the four sides of a 
single great court yard, to which there 
was but one entrance, besides the little 
postern over the river. 

‘‘T should like to send a telegram to 
Rome,’’ said Orsino suddenly. ‘‘It is 
not too late for them to get it tonight.”’ 

‘* You can send it to Santa Vittoria by 
the doctor, when he goes back.”’ 

Orsino went down into the court and 
got a writing case out of his bag. It 
seemed convenient to write on the seat of 
the carriage, but just as he was going to 
place his writing things there, he saw 
that there were dark red spots on the 
cushions. He shuddered and turned 
away in disgust, and wrote his message 
leaning on the stone brink of the well. 

He telegraphed that San Giacinto and 
he had arrived and were well, that they 
had met with an attack, and that he him- 
self had killed a man. But he did not 
write Ferdinando’s name. That seemed 
useless. 

The doctor arrived, and the carabineers 
brought a couple of men of the foot bri- 
gade to strengthen the little garrison. As 
they entered, San Giacinto saw that four 
rough looking peasants were standing 


outside the gate, conversing and looking 
up to the windows; grim, clean shaven, 
black browed men of the poorer class, for 
they had no guns and wore battered hats 
and threadbare blue cloaks. San Giacinto 
handed the doctor over to the sergeant 
and went outside at once. The men 
stared in silence at the gigantic figure 
that faced them. In his rough dark 
clothes and big soft hat, San Giacinto 
looked more vast than ever, and his bold 
and somber features and stern black eyes 
completed the impression he made on the 
hill men. He looked as though he might 
have been the chief of all the outlaws in 


Sicily. 
‘‘Listen!’’ he ‘said, stepping up to 
them. ‘‘This place is mine now, for I 


have bought it and paid for it, and I mean 
to keep it. Your friend Ferdinando Pag- 
liuca is dead. After consenting to the 
sale, he dug a pitfall in the carriage road 
to stop us, and he anda friend of his at- 
tacked us. We shot him, and you can 
go and look at his body in the chapel, in 
there, if you have curiosity about him. 
There are eleven men of us here, seven 
being carabineers, and we have plenty of 
ammunition, so that it will not be well 
for any one that troubles us. Tell your 
friends so. This is going to bea barrack, 
and there will be. a company of infantry 
here before long, and there will a railway 
before two years. Tell your friends that 
also. I suppose you are men from the 
Camaldoli farms.’’ 

Two of the peasants nodded, but said 
nothing. é; 

‘“‘If you want work, begin and clear 
away those bushes. You will know where 
there are tools. Here is money, if you 
will begin at once. If you do not want 
money, say what you do want. But if 
you want nothing, go, or I shall shoot 
you.”’ 

He suddenly had a big army revolver 
in one hand, and he pulled out a loose 
bank note with the other. 

‘‘But I prefer that we should be good 
friends,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ for I have much 
work for everybody, and plenty of money 
to pay for it.’’ 

The men were not cowards, but they 
were taken unawares by San Giacinto’s 
singular speech. They looked at each 
other, and at the bushes, One of them 
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out his chin, which signifies a negation, 
The shortest of the four, a broad shoul- 
dered, tough looking fellow, stepped be- 
fore the rest. 

‘*We will work for you, but we will not 
cut down the bushes. We will do any 
other work than that. You will not find 
anybody here who will cut down the 
bushes.”’ 

‘‘Why not ?’’ asked San Giacinto. 

‘‘Eh—it is so,’’ said the man, with a 
peculiar expression. 

The other three shrugged their shoul- 
ders and nodded silently, but kept their 
eyes on San Giacinto’s revolver. 

‘‘We are good people,’’ continued the 
man. ‘‘ We wish to be friends with every 
one, and since you have bought the estate, 
and own the land on which we live, we 
shall pay our rent, when we have any- 
thing wherewith to pay, and when we 
have not, God will provide. But as for 
the bushes, we cannot cut them down. 
We wish to be friends with every one. 
But as for that, signore, if you have no 
axes nor hedging knives, we have them. 
We will bring them, and then we will go 
away and do any other work for you. 
Thus we shall not cut down the bushes, 
but perhaps the bushes will be cut down.”’ 

San Giacinto laughed a little, and the 
big revolver went back into his pocket. 

‘‘T see that we shall be friends, then,” 
he said. ‘‘When you have brought the 
hatchets, then you can come inside and 
help to clean the house. Then I will give 
you this money for your work this even- 
ing and tomorrow.” 

The men spoke rapidly together in 
dialect, so that San Giacinto could not 
understand them. Then the spokesman 
addressed him again. 

* “Signore,” he said, ‘‘ we will bring the 
hatchets to the door, but it is late to clean 
the house this evening. We do not want 
the money tonight. We will return in 
the morning and work for you.’’ 

‘« There are three hours of daylight yet, ”’ 
observed San Giacinto. ‘‘You could do 
something in that time, I should think.’’ 

‘‘ An hour and a half,”’ replied the man. 
‘‘Itislate,’’ he added. ‘‘It is very late.”’ 

The other three nodded. San Giacinto 
understood perfectly that there was some 
other reason, but did not insist. He 
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threw his head back a little, thrusting i 


fancied that they were suspicious of his 
own intentions with regard to them, and 
he let them go without further words. 

As he turned back, the village doctor 
appeared under the arch, leading his 
mule. He wasa pale young fellow from 
Messina, who had been three or four years 
at Santa Vittoria. San Giacinto offered 
him an escort back to the village, but he 
refused. 

‘If I could not go about alone, my use- 
fulness would be over,’’ he said. ‘‘It is 
quite safe now. They will probably kill 
me the next time there is a cholera sea- 
son.’? ; 

“Why ?”’ 

‘They are convinced that the govern- 
ment sends them the cholera through the 
doctors, to thin the population, ” answered 
the young man, with a dreary smile. 

‘What a country! It is worse than 
Naples.’’ 

‘‘In some ways, far worse. In others, 
much better.”’ 

‘‘In what way is it better ?’’ asked San 
Giacinto, with some curiosity. 

‘‘They are terrible enemies,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘but they can be very devoted 
friends, too.”’ 

‘‘We have had a taste of their enmity 
first. I hope we may see something of 
their friendship before long.”’ 

‘“‘T doubt it, signor marchese. You 
will have the people against you from 
first to last, and your position is danger- 
ous. Ferdinando Corleone was popular, 
and he had the outlaws on his side. I 
have no doubt that many of the band 
have been hidden here. It isa lonely and 
desolate house, full of queer hiding places. 
By the bye, you are going to bury that 
poor man here? ShallI send people down 
from Santa Vittoria with a coffin, to carry 
him up to the cemetery ?”’ 

‘You know thecountry. What would 
you advise me todo? We must give him 
Christian burial, I suppose.’’ 

‘‘T should be inclined to lift up theslab 
in the church and quietly drop him 
down among the monks,’’ said the doctor. 
‘That would be Christian burial enough 
for him. But you had better consult the 
sergeant about it. If he is taken up to 


-Santa Vittoria, there will be a great 


public funeral, and all the population will 
follow, as though he were a martyr. If 
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you bury him without a priest, they will 
say that you not only murdered him 
treacherously, but got ridof his body by 
stealth. Consult the sergeant, signor 
marchese. That is best.’’ 

The doctor mounted his mule and rode 
away. San Giacinto closed and barred 
the great gate himself before he went back 
into the court. He found Orsino in the 
midst of a discussion with the sergeant, 
regarding the same question of the dis- 
posal of the body. 

‘‘T know his family,’’ Orsino was say- 
ing. ‘‘Some of them are friends of mine. 
He must be decently buried by a priest. 
I insist upon it.”’ 

The sergeant repeated what the doctor 
had said, namely, that a public funeral 
would produce something like a popular 
demonstration. 

‘‘T should not care if it produced a re- 
volution,’’ answered Orsino. ‘‘I killed 
the man like adog, not knowing who 
he was, but I will not have him buried 
like one. If you are afraid of the village, 
let them send their priest down here, dig 
a grave under the floor of the church, and 
bury him there. But he shall not be 
dropped into a hole like a dead rat with- 
out a blessing. Besides, it is not legal 
—there are all sorts of severe regula- 
tions ze 

‘‘There is one against burying any one 
within a church,’’ observed the sergeant. 
‘But the worst that could happen would 
be that you would have to pay a fine. It 
shall be as you please, signore. In the 
morning we will get a priest and a coffin, 
and bury him under the church. I have 
the doctor’s certificate in my pocket.’’ 

Orsino was satisfied, and went away to 
be alone again, not caring where. But 
San Giacinto and the carabineers pro- 
ceeded to turn the great court into some- 
thing likeacamp. There were all sorts of 
offices, kitchens, bake houses, oil presses, 
and store rooms, which opened directly 
upon the paved space. The men col- 
lected old wood and kindling stuff to 
make a fire, and prepared to cook some 
of the provisions which San Giacinto had 
brought for the night, while he and the 
sergeant determined on the best positions 
for sentries. 

Orsino wandered about the great rooms 
up stairs. They were half dismantled and 





much dilapidated, but not altogether un- 
furnished. Ferdinando had retired some 
days previously to the village and had 
taken what he needed for his own use, 
but had left the rest. There was a tolera- 
bly furnished room immediately above 
the great gate. Orsino opened the win- 
dow wide, and leaned out, breathing the 
outer air with a certain sense of relief 
from oppression. Watching the swallows 
that darted down from under the eaves to 
the weed grown lawn, and up again with 
meteor speed, and catching in his face 
the last reflections of the sun, which was 
sinking fast between two distant hills, he 
could almost believe that it had all been 
a bad dream. He could at least try to be- 
lieve it for a little while. 

But the sun went down quickly, though 
it still blazed full on the enormous snowy 
dome of Etna, opposite the window ; and 
the chill of evening came on while it was 
yet day, and with it came back the 
memory of the coldly smiling, handsome 
face of dead Ferdinando Pagliuca, and the 
terrible suggestion of a likeness to Vit- 
toria, which had struck at Orsino’s heart 
when he had found him in the bushes, 
shot through the head. It all came back 
with a sudden, drowning rush that was 
overwhelming. Heturned from the win- 
dow, and, to occupy himself, he went and 
got his belongings and tried to make the 
room habitable. He knew that it was in 
a good position for the night, since it was 
not likely that he would sleep much, and 
he could watch the gate from the window, 
for his share of the defense. 


XII. 


As was perhaps to be expected, con- 
sidering the precautions taken, the friends 
of Ferdinando Pagliuca gave no sign dur- 
ing the night. The carabineers, when 
they are actually present anywhere, im- 
pose respect, though their existence is 
forgotten as soon as they move on. 

Orsino lay down upon a dusty mattress 
in the room he had chosen. He had been 
down to the court again, where San Gia- 
cinto ate his supper from the soldiers’ 
improvised kitchen, by the light of a fire 
of brush and scraps of broken wood, which 
one of the men replenished from time to 
time. But Orsino was not hungry, and 
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presently he had gone up stairs again. 
About the middle of the night, San Gia- 
cinto, carrying a lantern, opened his door, 
and found him reading by the light of a 
solitary candle. 

‘‘Has all been quiet on this side?” 
asked the big man. 

‘* All quiet, ’’ answered Orsino. 

San Giacinto nodded, shut the door, and 
went off, knowing that the young man 
would rather be alone. An hour later, 
Orsino’s book dropped from his hand, and 
he dozed a little, ina broken way. Out- 
side, the waning moon had risen high 
above the shoulders of Etna, not a breath 
was stirring, and only the distant roar of 
the water came steadily up from the other 
side of the old monastery. Orsino dreamed 
strange, shapeless dreams of vast deso- 
lateness and empty darkness, in which he 
had no perception by sight, and heard 
only the unbroken rush of water far away. 
Then, in the extreme blackness of noth- 
ing, adead face appeared, with wide and 
sightless eyes that stared at him, and he 
woke and turned upon his side with a 
shudder, to doze again, and dream again, 
and wake again. It was a horrible night. 

Towards morning the dream changed. 
In the darkness, together with the sub bass 
of the torrent, a voice came to him, in a 
low, long drawn lamentation. It was 
Vittoria’s voice, and yet unlike hers. He 
could hear the words : 

“* Me l’hanno ammazzato! Me UVhanno 
ammazzato!’’ (‘They have killed him 
for me !’’) 

It was Vittoria d’Oriani wailing over 
her brother’s body. Orsino heard the 
words and the voice distinctly. She was 
outside his door. She had dragged the 
corpse up from the church in the dark, 
all the long, winding way, to bring it to 
him, and reproach him and to weep over 
it. Herefused to allow himself toawake, 
as one sometimes can in a dream, for he 
knew, somehow, that he was not alto- 
gether dreaming. There was an element 
of reality in the two sounds of the river 
and the voice, interfering with each other, 
and the voice came irregularly, always 
repeating the same words, but the river 
roared on without a break. Then there 
was a sound of moaning without words, 
and then the words began again, always 
the same. 
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Orsino started and sat up, wide awake. 
He was sure that he was awake now, for 
he could see that the light outside the 
window was gray. The dawn was begin- 
ning to drink the moonlight out of the air. 
He heard the voice distinctly. 

‘* Me l’hanno ammazzato /’’ it moaned, 
but much less loudly than he heard it in 
his dream. 

Orsino sprang from the bed, and opened 
the door, which was opposite the window. 
The long corridor was dark and quiet, and 
he turned back and opened the casement, 
and looked out. 

The words were half spoken again, but 
suddenly ceased as he threw the window 
open. In the dim gray dawn he saw a 
muffled figure crouching on the stones by 
the gate, slowly swaying forwards and 
backwards. The wail began again, very 
soft and low, and as though the woman 
half feared to be heard and yet could not 
control herself. 

Orsino watched her intently for a few 
moments, and then understood. It was 
some woman who had loved Ferdinando 
Pagliuca, and who came in the simple old 
way to mourn at the door of the house 
wherein he lay dead. Her head was 
covered with a black shawl, and her skirts 
were black, too, but her hands were 
clasped about her knees, and visible, and 
looked white in the dawn. 4 

The young man drew back softly from 
the window, and sat down upon the edge 
of the bed. He, of all men, had no right 
to silence the woman. She did no harm, 
wailing for the dead man out there in the 
cold dawn. She was not the only one 
who was to mourn him on that day. In 
a few hours his sister would know, his 
mother, his brothers, and all the world 
besides, though the rest of the world 
mattered little enough to Orsino. But 
this woman’s grief was a sort of foretaste 
of Vittoria’s. She was but a peasant 
woman, perhaps, or at most a girl of the 
small farmers’ class, but she had loved 
him, and would hate forever the man who 
had killed him. How much more would 
the slayer be hated by the dead man’s own 
flesh and blood ! 

The light grew less gray by quick de- 
grees, and there were heavy footsteps in the 
corridor. Then came a knock at the door, 
and a trooper appeared in his forage cap. 
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‘“‘We have made the coffee, signore,”’ 
he said, on the threshold. 

He held out a bright tin pannikin from 
which the steam rose in fragrant clouds. 
The physical impression of the aromatic 
smell was the first pleasant sensation 
which Orsino had experienced since he 
had pulled the trigger of his rifle on the 
previous afternoon. If we could but 
look at things as they are, we should see 
that there is neither love nor hate, neither 
joy nor grief, nor hope nor fear, that will 
not at least efface itself for a moment be- 
fore hunger and thirst ; so effectually can 
this dying body mask and screen the un- 
dying essence. 

Orsino drank the hot coffee with keen 
physical delight, though the woman’s 
wailing came up to his ears through the 
open window, and though he had known 
amoment earlier that the stealing dawn 
was the beginning of a day which might 
end in a broken heart. 

But the trooper heard the voice, and 
went to the window and iooked out, while 
Orsino drank. 

‘‘Ho, there!’’ hecried roughly. ‘ Will 
you go on or not ?’’ He turned to Orsino. 
‘She has been there since two-o’clock,”’ 
he explained. ‘‘ We heard her through the 
closed gate.’’ 

‘« Let her alone, ’’ said Orsino authorita- 


tively. “She is only a woman, and can’ 


do no harm; and she has a right to her 
mourning, God knows.”’ 

‘‘There will be a hundred before the 
sun has been up an hour, signore,”’ 
answered the soldier. ‘‘ The people will 
collect about her, for they will come out 
of curiosity, from many miles away. It 
will be better to get rid of them as fast as 
they come.”’ 

‘“You might let that poor woman in,”’ 
suggested Orsino. ‘‘After all, I have 
killed her lover—she has a right to see 
his body.”’ 

‘* As you wish, signore,’’ answered the 
trooper, taking the empty pannikin. 

Orsino got up and looked out again, 
as the man went away. The girl had 
risen to her feet, and stood looking up 
to the window. Her shawl had fallen 
back upon her shoulders, and disclosed a 
young and disheveled but beautiful head, 
of the Greek type, though the eyes were 
somewhat long and almond shaped, There 
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was no color in the olive pale cheeks, and 
little in the parted lips; and the hand 
that gathered the shawl to the bosom was 
singularly white. The regular features 
were set in a tragic mask of grief, such 
as one very rarely sees in the modern 
world. 

When she saw Orsino, she suddenly 


' raised both hands to him, like a sup- 


pliant of old. 

‘““They have killed him!’’ she cried. 
‘They have killed my bridegroom! Let 
me see him! Let me kiss him! Are they 
Christians, and will not let me see him ?’’ 

‘You shall see him,’’ answered Orsino. 
‘*T will let you in myself.’’ 

‘‘God will render it to you, signore. 
And God will render also to his murderer 
a bad death.’’ 

She sat down upon the stones, think- 
ing, perhaps, that it would be long before 
the gate was opened; and she began her 
low moan again. 

‘“‘They have killed him! They have 
murdered him !’’ 

But Orsino had already left the window 
and the room. He had understood clearly 
from her words and face that she was no 
light creature, for whom Ferdinando had 
conceived a passing fancy. He had meant 
to marry her, perhaps within a few days. 
There was in her face the high stamp of 
innocence, and her voice rang fearless and 
true. Ferdinando had never been like 
his brothers. He had meant to marry 
this girl, doubtless a small farmer’s 
daughter, from her dress; and he would 
have lived happily with her, sinking, 
perhaps, to a lower social level, but 
morally rising far higher than his 
scheming brothers. Orsino had guessed 
from his dead face, and from what he had 
heard, that Ferdinando had been the best 
of the family ; and in a semi barbarous 
country like the interior of Sicily, the 
young Roman did not blame him overmuch 
for having tried to resist the new owners 
of his father’s house when they came to 
take possession. 

San Giacinto and the sergeant objected 
on principle to admitting the girl, but 
Orsino insisted, and at last opened the gate 
himself. She had covered her head and 
face again, and followed him swiftly and 
noiselessly across the court to the door of 
the church. As though by instinct she 






























































turned directly to her lover’s body, where 
it lay before the side altar, and with a low 
wail like a wounded animal, she fell be- 
side it, with clasped hands. Orsino left 
her there alone, closing the door softly, 
and came out into the court, where it was 
almost broad daylight. The men had 
drunk their coffee, and were grooming 
their black chargers, tethered to rusty 
tings in the wall. The old stables were 
between the court and the rampart. The 
two infantry carabineers were despatched 
to Santa Vittoria to get a coffin for the 
dead man and a priest to come and bury 
him. 

From the church came every now and 
then the piteous echo of the girl’s lamenta- 
tions. Then there was a knocking at the 
gate, and some one called from without. 
One of the troopers looked out through 
the narrow slit in the stone, made just 
wide enough to let the barrel of a gun 
pass. Half a dozen peasants were out- 
side, and the soldiers could see two more 
coming down the drive towards the house. 
He asked what they wanted. 

‘‘We wish to speak with the master,’’ 
said one, and two or three repeated the 
words. 

They were the men who had brought 
the tools on the previous evening, with a 
number of others, the small tenants of the 
little estate. San Giacinto went and 
spoke with them, assuring them that he 
would be a better landlord than they had 
ever had, if they would treat him well, 
but that if he met with any treachery, he 
would send every man of them to the gal- 
leys for life. It was his way of making 
acquaintance, and they seemed to under- 
stand it. 

While he was speaking a number of 
men and women appeared in the drive, 
headed by the two soldiers who had gone 
to the village. Close behind them, sway- 
ing with the walk of the woman who car- 
ried the load upon her head, a white deal 
coffin caught the morning light. Then 
more people, and always more, came in 
sight, up the drive. Amongst them 
walked a young priest in his short white 
‘*cotta’’ over his shabby cassock, and be- 
side him came a big boy bearing a silver 
basin with holy water, and the little broom 
for sprinkling it. The two trudged along 
in a businesslike way, and all the people 
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were talking loudly. It seemed to San 
Giacinto that half the population of the 
village must haveturned out. He stepped 
back and called to the troopers to keep 
the gate, and prevent the crowd from en- 
tering. Then he waited outside. The 
people became silent as they came near, 
and he looked at them, scrutinizing their 
faces. Some of the men had their guns 
slung over their shoulders, but many were 
only laborers, and had none. 

Many scowling glances were turned on 
San Giacinto as the crowd came up to the 
gate, and he began to anticipate trouble 
of some sort. The troopers had their rifles 
in their hands, as they formed up behind 
him. The tenants of Camaldoli mixed 
with the crowd, evidently not wishing to 
identify themselves with their new land- 
lord. 

‘‘ What do you want?” asked San Gia- 
cinto, in a harsh, commanding voice. 

The priest came close to him, and bowed 
and smiled, as though the occasion os 
meeting were a pleasant one. Then he 
stood aside a little, and a strapping woman 
who carried the coffin on her head 
marched in under the gate between the 
soldiers, who made way for her. And 
behind her came her husband, a crooked 
little carpenter, carrying a leathern bag 
from which protruded the worn and black- 
ened handle of a bighammer. The third 
comer was stopped by the sergeant. He 
was a ghastly pale old man, with a three 
days’ beard on his pointed chin, and he 
was dressed in dingy black. 

‘“Who are you?” asked the sergeant 
sharply. ; 

‘‘T am one without whom people are 
not buried,’’ answered the old man, in a 
cracked voice. ‘‘ You have a carpenter 
and a priest, but there is a third—I am 
he, the servant of the dead, who give no 
orders.”’ 

The sergeant understood that the man 
was the parish undertaker, and let him 
pass also. Meanwhile San Giacinto re- 
peated his question. 

‘“‘What do you all want ?’’ he asked in 
a thundering tone, for he was annoyed. 

‘‘If it please you, signor marchese,”’ 
said the priest, ‘‘these, my parishioners, 
desire the body of Don Ferdinando Cor- 
leone, in order to bury it in holy ground, 
for he was beloved of many. Pray do not 
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be angry, excellency, for they come in 
peace, having heard that Don Ferdinando 
had been killed by accident. Grant their 
request, which is a proper one, and they 
will depart quickly. I answer for them.’’ 

As he spoke the last words ina tone 
which all could hear, he turned to the 
crowd, as though for their assent. 

‘‘He answers for us,’’ said many of 
them, ina breath. ‘‘Good, Don Niccola! 
You answer for us. We are Christians. 
We only wish to bury Don Ferdinando 


properly.”’ 
‘‘T have not the slightest objection, ’’ 
said San Giacinto. ‘‘On the contrary, I 


respect your wish, and I only regret that 
I have not the means of doing more honor 
to your friend. You must attend to that. 
Be kind enough to wait here while the 
priest blesses the body.’’ 

The priest and the boy with the holy 
water passed in, and the gate closed upon 
the crowd. While they had been talking, 
the carpenter and his wife had entered 
the court. Basili’s man led them to the 
door of the church and opened it. The 
woman marched in with her swinging 
stride, and one hand on her hips, while 
the other steadied the coffin. 

‘Where is he?’’ she askedin a loud, 
good natured voice, for the church seemed 
very dark after the morning light out- 
side. 

She was answered by a low cry from 
the steps of the side altar, where the un- 
happy girl lay half across her lover’s 
body, looking round towards the door, in 
a new horror. 

The woman uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and then slowly swung her 
burden round so that she could see her 
husband. 

‘‘Help me, Ciccio,’’ she said, in a mat- 
ter of fact way. ‘‘ They are always in- 
convenient things.”’’ 

The man held up his hands and took 
the foot, while his wife raised her hands 
also and shifted the weight towards him 
little by little, until she got hold of the 
head. The loose lid rattled as they set 
the thing down on the floor. Then the 
woman took from her head the rolled 
towel on which she had carried the weight, 
undid it, wiped her brow with it, and 
looked at the girl in some perplexity. 

‘‘It is the apothecary’s Concetta,” she 
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said, suddenly recognizing the white fea- 
tures in the gloom. ‘Oh, poor child!” 
Poor child!’’ she cried, going forward 
quickly, while her husband took the lid 
from the coffin and began to fumble in his 
leathern bag for his nails. 

As the woman approached the step, 
Concetta threw her arms wildly over her 
head, stiffened her limbs straight out, and 
rolled over and over upon the damp pave- 
ment, in one of those strange fainting fits 
which sometimes seize women in moments 
of intense grief. The carpenter’s wife 
tried to lift her, and to bend her arms, so 
as to get hold of her; but the girl was as 
rigid as though she were ina cataleptic 
trance. 

‘‘Poor child! Poor Concetta!’’ ex- 
claimed the carpenter’s wife softly. 

Then, bending her broad back, she 
raised the girl up by main strength, get- 
ting first one arm and then the other, till 
she got her weight up and could carry 
her. Her crooked little husband paid no 
attention to her. Women were wonien’s 
business at such times. The big woman 
got the girl out into the morning sun- 
shine in the court, meeting the eccentric 
undertaker and the priest, who were talk- 
ing together outside. San Giacinto came 
forward instantly, followed by Orsino, 
who had been wandering about the ram- 
part over the river when the crowd had 
come. San Giacinto took the uncon- 
scious girl’s body from the woman with 
ease. 

‘‘Come,’’ he said, carrying her before 
him on his arms. ‘‘Get some water.’’ 

He entered the room where the men had 
slept on some straw and laid Concetta 
down, her arms still stiffened above her 
head. One of the troopers brought water 
in a pannikin. San Giacinto dashed the 
cold drops upon the white face, and the 
features quivered nervously. 

‘‘Take care of her,’’ he said to the 
woman. ‘‘ Who is she?”’ 

‘‘She is Concetta, the daughter of Don 
Atanasio, the apothecary. She was to 
marry Don Ferdinando next week. But 
now that they have killed him, she will 
marry some one else.’’ 

‘‘Poor girl!’’ exclaimed San Giacinto 
compassionately, and he turned and went 
out. 

Orsino was standing by the door, look 

















ing in, and he had heard what the woman 
had. said. It confirmed what he had 
guessed from the girl’s own words. He 
wondered how it was possible that the 
action of one second could really cause 
such terrible trouble in the world. 

From the open door of the church came 
the sound of the regular blows of a ham- 
mer. The work had been quickly done, 
and the carpenter was nailing down the 
lid of the coffin. The priest, who had 
stayed in the early sunshine for warmth, 
hung a shabby little stole round his neck, 
and took the holy water basin and the 
little broom from the boy, and entered the 
church to bless the body before it was 
taken away. 

As it was not advisable to let in the 
crowd, the six soldiers lifted the coffin 
and bore it out of the gate. Then 
the peasants laid it on a bier which had 
been brought after them and covered it 
with arusty black pall. The priest 
walked before it, and began to recite the 
psalms for the dead. The women covered 
their heads, and some of the men uncov- 
ered theirs, and a few joined in the priest’s 
monotonous recitations. A quarter of an 
hour later, San Giacinto, watching from 
the gate, saw the last of the people dis- 
appear up the drive. But the carpenter’s 
wife had stayed with Concetta. 

‘‘Decidedly it is a bad business,’’ said 
the old giant to himself, as he turned 
and went inside. 


XIII. 


THE taking possession of Camaldoli 
had turned out much more difficult and 
dangerous than even San Giacinto had 
anticipated, for the catastrophe of Ferdin- 
ando Pagliuca’s death had at once aroused 
the anger and revengeful resentment of 
- the whole neighborhood. He made up 
his mind that it would be necessary for 
himself or Orsino to return to Rome at 
once, both in order to see the minister of 
the interior, with a view to obtaining 
special protection from the government, 
and to see the Pagliuca family, in the 
hope of pacifying them. 

The latter mission would not be an easy 
nor an agreeable one, and San Giacinto 
would gladly have undertaken it himself. 
On the other hand, he did not trust 
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Orsino’s wisdom in managing matters in 
Sicily. The young man was courageous 
and determined, but he had not the 
knowledge of the southern character 
which was indispensable. Moreover, he 
was not the real owner of the lands, and 
would not feel that he had the authority 
to act independently in all cases. It was, 
therefore, decided that Orsino should go 
back to Rome at once, while San Giacinto 
remained at Camaldoli to get matters into 
a better shape. 

It was a dreary journey for Orsino. He 
telegraphed that he was coming, found 
that there no steamer from Messina, 
crossed to Reggio, and traveled all night 
and all the next day by the railway, reach- 
ing Rome at night, jaded and worn. 

He found, as he had expected, that all 
Rome was talking of his adventure with 
the brigands, and of the death of Ferdi- 
nando Pagliuca, and of the probable con- 
sequences. But he learned to his surprise 
how Tebaldo had been heard to say at the 
club on the previous afternoon that Ferdi- 
nando was no relation of his, and that it 
was a mere coincidence of names. 

‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ said Sant’ Ilario, ‘‘ we 
all believe that you have killed his 
brother. Tebaldo Pagliuca has no mind 
to have it said that his brother was a 
brigand and died like a dog. He says he 
is not in Sicily, but left some time ago. 
As no one in Rome ever saw him, most 
people will accept the statement for the 
girl’s sake, if not for the rest of the 
family.’’ 

Orsino looked down thoughtfully while 
his father was speaking. He understood 
at once that the story being passably 
discreditable to the d’Oriani, he had bet- 
ter seem to fall in with their view of the 
case, by holding his peace when he could. 
His father and mother, as well as the old 
prince, insisted upon hearing a detailed 
account of the affair in the woods, how- 
ever, and he was obliged to tell them all 
that had happened, though he said noth- 
ing about the fancied resemblance of Fer- 
dinando to Vittoria, and as little as pos- 
sible about the way in which the people 
had carried off the man’s body with a 
public demonstration of sorrow. After 
all, no one had told him that Ferdinando 
was the brother of Tebaldo. He had 
taken it for granted, and it was barely 
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possible that he might have been mis- 
taken. 

‘« There may be others of the name,’’ he 
said, as he concluded his story. 

His mother looked at him keenly. Half 
an hour later he was alone with her in 
her own sitting room. 

‘‘ Why did you say that there might be 
others of the name ?’’ she asked gravely. 
‘‘Why did you wish to imply that the 
unfortunate man may not have been the 
brother of Don Tebaldo and Donna Vit- 
toria?” 

Orsino was silent fora moment. .There 
was reproach in Corona’s tone, for she 
herself had not the slightest doubt in the 
matter. Hecame and stood before her, 
for he was a truthful man. 

‘It seemed to me,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I 
might let him have the benefit of any 
doubt there may be, though I have none 
myself. The story will be a terrible in- 
jury to the family.”’ 

“‘You are certainly not called upon to 


tell it to every one,’’ said Corona. ‘‘I 
only wished to know what you really 
thought.”’ 


‘‘T am sorry to say that I feel sure of 
the man’s identity, mother. And I want 
you to help me,’’ he added suddenly. ‘‘I 
wish to see Donna Vittoria alone. You 
can manage it.’’ 

Corona did not answer at once, but 
looked long and earnestly at her eldest 
son. 

‘“What is it, mother?’’ he asked, at 
last. 

“It is a very terrible thing,” she 
answered slowly. ‘‘ You love the girl, 
you wish to marry her, and you have 
killed her brother. Is not that the truth ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, that is the truth,’’ said Orsino. 
‘‘Help me to see her. No one else can.”’ 

‘‘Does any one know? Did you speak 
about it to her mother, or her brothers, 
before you left? Does Ippolito know ?”’ 

‘‘No one knows. Will you help me, 
mother ?’’ 

“T will do my best,’’ said Corona 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Not that I wish you to 
matry into that family,’’ she added. 
‘‘ They have a bad name.’’ 

‘‘ But she is not like them. It is not 
her fault.’’ 

‘‘No, it is not her fault, and she has not 
their faults. But for her brothers—well, 


we need not talk of that. For the sake 
of what there has. been between you two, 
already, you havea sort of right to see 
Vittoria.” 

‘‘T must see her.”’ 

‘‘I went there yesterday, after we read 
the news in the papers,’’ ‘said Corona. 
‘‘Her mother was ill. Later your father 
came in and said he had seen Don 
Tebaldo at the club. You heard what he 
said. They mean to deny the relation- 
ship. In fact, they have done so. I can 
therefore propose to take Vittoria to drive 
tomorrow afternoon, and I can bring her 
here to tea, in my own sitting room. 
Then you may come here and see her, and 
I will leave you alone for a little while. 
Yes—you have a right to see her and to 
defend yourself to her, and explain to her 
how you killed that poor man, not know- 
ing who he was.’’ 

‘‘Thank you—you are very good to 
me. Mother ’’—he hesitated a moment— 
‘‘if my father had killed your brother by 
accident, would you have married him?” 

He fixed his eyes on Corona’s. She was 
silent for a moment. 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered presently. ‘‘ The 
love of an honest woman for an honest 
man can go farther than that.’’ 

She turned her beautiful face from 
Orsino as she spoke, and her splendid eyes 
grew dreamy and soft, as she leaned back 
in her chair beside her writing table. He 
watched her, and a wave of hope rose 
slowly to his heart. But all women were 
not like his mother. 

Early on the following morning she 
wrote a note to Vittoria. The answer 
came back after a long time, and the man 
sent up word that he had been kept wait- 
ing three quarters of an hour for it. It 
was written in a tremulous hand, and 
badly worded, but it said that Vittoria 
would be ready at the appointed time. 
Her mother, she added, was ill, but 
wished her to accept the princess’ invi- 
tation. 

Vittoria had grown thin and pale, and 
there was a sort of haunted look in her 
young eyes as she sat beside Corona in 
the big carriage. Corona herself hes- 
itated as to what she should say, for the 
girl was evidently in a condition to faint, 
or break down with tears, at any sudden 
shock. Yet it was necessary to tell her 
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that Orsino was waiting for her, and it 
might be necessary also to use some per- 
suasion in inducing her to meet him. 

‘‘My dear,’’ said Corona, after a little 
while, ‘‘I want you to come home with 
me when we have had a little drive. Do 
you mind? We will have tea together in 
my little room.”’ 

‘*Yes—of course—I should like it very 
much,’’ answered Vittoria. 

‘‘We shall not be quite alone,’’ Corona 
continued. ‘I hope you will not mind.’’ 

Corona Saracinesca had many good 
qualities, but she was not remarkably 
clever, and when she wished to be tactful 
she often found herself in conflict with 
the singular directness of her own char- 
acter. At the same time, she feared to 
let the girl at her side see how much she 
knew. Vittoria looked so pale and ner- 
vous that she might faint. Corona had 
never fainted. The girl naturally sup- 
posed that Orsino was still in Sicily. 

They were near the Porta Salaria, and 
there was a long stretch of lonely road 
between high walls, just beyond it. Cor- 
ona waited till they had passed the gate. 

‘“My dear,’’ she began again, taking 
Vittoria’s hand kindly, ‘‘do not be sur- 
prised at what I am going to tell you. 
My son Orsino——’”’ 

Vittoria started, and her hand shook in 
her companion’s hold. 

‘‘“Yes—my son Orsino has come back 
unexpectedly and wishes very much to 
see you.”’ 

Vittoria leaned back suddenly and 
closed her eyes. Corona thought that 
the fainting fit had certainJy come, and 
tried to put her arm round the slight 
young figure. But as she looked into 
Vittoria’s face, she saw that the soft color 
was suddenly blushing in her cheeks. In 
a moment her eyes opened again, and 
there was light in them for a moment. 

‘‘T did not know how you would take 
it,’’ said Corona simply, ‘‘ but I see that 
you are glad.”’ 

‘‘For him—that he is safe,’” answered 
the young girl, in a low voice. ‘‘ But. a 

She stopped, and gradually the color 
sank away from her face again, and her 
eyes grew heavy once more. The trouble 
was greater than the gladness. 

‘* Will you see him, in my own room ?”’ 
asked the elder woman, after a pause. 
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‘‘Oh, yes—yes! Indeed I will—I must 
see him. How kind you are!”’ 

Corona leaned forward and spoke to the 
footman, and the carriage turned back to- 
wards the city. She knew well enough 
how desperately hard it would be for Vit- 
toria to wait for the meeting. She knew 
also, not by instinct of tact, but by a 
woman’s inborn charity, that it would be 
kind of her to speak of other things, now 
that she had said what was necessary, and 
not to force upon Vittoria the fact that 
Orsino had revealed his secret, still less 
to ask her any questions about her true 
relationship to Ferdinando Pagliuca, 
which might put her in the awkward 
position of contradicting Tebaldo’s public 
statement. But as they swept down the 
crowded streets, amongst the many car- 
riages, Vittoria looked round into Corona’s 
face almost shyly, for she was very grate- 
ful. 

‘‘How good you are to me!’’ she ex- 
claimed softly. ‘‘I shall not forget it.’’ 

Corona smiled, but said nothing, and 
ten minutes later the carriage thundered 
under the archway of the gate. Corona 
took Vittoria through the state apart- 
ments, where they were sure of meeting 
no one at that time, and into her bed room 
by a door she seldom used. Then she 
pointed to another at the other side. 

‘‘ That is the way to my sitting room, 
my dear,’? she said. ‘‘Orsino is there 
alone.”’ 

With a sudden impulse, she kissed 
her on both cheeks and pushed her to- 
wards the door. 


XIV. 


Orstno heard the door of his mother’s 
bed room open, and rose to his feet, ex- 
pecting to see Corona. He started as 
Vittoria entered, and touched the writing 
table with his hand as though he were 
unsteady. The young girl came forward 
po oe him quickly, and the color rose 
visibly in her face while she crossed the 
littleroom. Orsino was white, and did not 
hold out his hand, not knowing what to 
expect, for it was the hand that had killed 
her brother but two days ago. 

Vittoria had not thought of what she 
should do or say, for it had been impos- 
sible to think. But as she came near, 
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both her hands went out instinctively, to 
touch him. Almost instinctively, too, he 
drew back from her touch a little. But 
she did not see the movement, and her 
eyes sought his, as she laid her fingers 
lightly upon his shoulders and looked up 
to him. Then the sadness in his face, 
that had been almost like fear of her, re- 
laxed toward a change, and his eyes 
opened wide in a sort of hesitating sur- 
prise. Two words, low and earnest, 
trembled upon Vittoria’s lips. 

‘« Thank God!’’ 

In an instant he knew that she loved 
him in spite of all. Yet, arguing against 
his senses that it was impossible, he 
would not take her at her word. He took 
both her hands from his shoulders and 
held them, so that they crossed. 

‘‘Was he really your brother?’’ he 
asked slowly. 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered faintly, and 
looked down. 

Perhaps it seemed to her that she should 
be ashamed of forgiving, before he had 
said one word of defense or uttered one 
expression of sorrow for what he had 
done. But she loved him, and since she 
had been a little child she had not seen 
her brother Ferdinando half a dozen times. 
It was true that when she had seen him 
she had been drawn to him, as she was 
not drawn to the two that were left, for 
he had not been like the others. She knew 
that she would have trusted Ferdinando if 
she had known him better. 

Orsino began his defense. 

‘‘We were fired upon several times,’’ 
he said. Her hands started in his, as she 
thought of his danger. ‘‘I saw a man’s 
coat moving in the brush,’’ he continued, 
‘‘and I aimed at it. I never saw the 
man’s face till we found him lying dead. 
It was not an accident, for bullets cut the 
trees overhead and struck the carriage.’’ 
Again her hands quivered. ‘‘It was a 
fight, and I meant to killthe man. But 
I could not see his face."’ 

She did not speak fora moment. Then, 
for the first time, she shrank a little, and 
withdrew her hands from his. 

‘‘T know—yes—t is terrible,’’ she said 
in broken tones; and she glanced at him, 
and looked down again. ‘‘Do not speak 
of it,’’ she added suddenly, and she was 
surprised at her own words, 
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It was the woman’s impulse to dissociate 
the man she loved from the deed, for 
which she could not but feel horror. She 
would have given the world to sit down 
beside him and talk of other things. But 
he wished the situation to be cleared for- 
ever, aS any courageous man would. 

‘‘T must speak of it,’’ he answered. 
‘‘Perhaps we shall never have the chance 
again——_”’ 

‘Never? What do you mean?’ she 
asked quickly. ‘‘ Why not?”’’ 

‘‘You may forgive me,’’ he answered 
earnestly. ‘‘ You know that I would have 
let him shoot me ten times over rather 
than hurt you ,, 

‘*Orsino——’’ She touched his arm 
nervously, trying to stop him. 

‘‘Yes—I wish I were in his grave to- 
day! You may forgive, but you cannot 
forget—how can you?”’ 

‘‘How? If—if you still love me, I can 
forget 4 

Orsino’s eyes were suddenly moist. It 
seemed as though something broke, and 
let in the light. 

‘‘T shall always love you,’’ he said 
simply ; as men sometimes do when they 
are very much in earnest. 

‘‘And I ” 

She did not finish the sentence in words, 
but her hand and face said the rest. 

‘Sit down,’’ she said, after a little 
silence. 

They went to a little sofa and sat down 
together, opposite the window. 

‘‘Do you think that anything you could 
do could make me not love you?’’ she 
asked, looking into his face. ‘‘Are you 
surprised? Did you think that I should 
turn upon you and accuse you of my 
brother’s death, and say that I hated you? 
You should not have judged me so—it was 
unkind !”’ 

‘It has all been so horrible that I did 
not know what to expect,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
have not been able to think sensibly until 
now. And even now—no, I have not 











judged you, as you call it, dear, ButI . 


expected that you would judge me, as God 
knows you have the right.”’ 

‘“Why should I judge you?”’ asked 
Vittoria softly and lovingly. ‘‘If you 
had lain in wait for him and killed him 
treacherously, as he meant to kill you, it 
would have been different, If he had 
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killed you, as he was there to kill you— 
as he might have killed you if you had 
not been first—I—well, I am only a girl, 
but even these little hands would have 
had some strength! But as it is, God 
willed it. Whom shall I judge? God? 
That would be wrong. God protected you, 
and my brother died in his treachery. 
Do you think that if I had been there, 
and had been a man, and the guns firing, 
and the bullets flying, I should not have 
done as you did, and shot my own 
brother? It would have been much more 
horrible even than it is, but of course I 
should have done it. Then why are you 
in such distress? Why did you think 
that I should not love you any more?’’ 

‘‘T did not dare to think it,’’ answered 
Orsino. 

‘You see, as I said, God willed it—not 
you. You were but the instrument, un- 
conscious and innocent. It is only a little 
child that will strike the senseless thing 
that hurts it.”’ 

‘‘You are eloquent, darling. You will 
make me think as you do.”’ 

‘‘T wish you would, indeed I wish you 
would! Iam sorry, Iam grieved, I shall 
mourn poor Ferdinando, though I scarcely 
knew him. But you—TI shall love you 
always, and for me, as I see it, you were 
no more the willing cause of his death 
than the senseless gun you held in your 
hand. Do you believe me?”’ 

She took his hand again, as though to 
feel that he understood. And _ under- 
standing, he drew her close to him and 
kissed her eyes, as he had done that first 
time, out on the bridge over the street. 

‘‘You have my life,” he said tenderly. 
‘“‘T give you my life and soul, dear.”’ 

She put up her face suddenly, and kissed 
his cheek, and instantly the color filled 
her own, and she shrank back, and spoke 
in a different tone. 

“We will put away that dreadful 
thing,’’ she said, drawing a little towards 
her own end of the sofa. ‘‘ We will never 
speak of it again, for you understand.’’ 

‘‘But your mother, your brothers,’’ 
answered Orsino. ‘‘ What of them? I 
hear that they do not acknowledge——”’ 
he stopped, puzzled as to how he should 
speak. 

‘‘My mother is ill with grief, for Fer- 
dinando was her favorite, But Tebaldo 
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and Francesco have determined that they 
will act as if he were no relation of ours. 
They say that it would ruin us all to have 
it said that our brother had been with 
the brigands. ‘That is true, is it not?’’ 

‘*It would be a great injury to you,’’ 
answered Orsino. 

‘‘Yes. That is what they say. And 
Tebaldo will not let us wear mourning, for 
fear that people would not believe what he 
says. This morning when the princess’ 
note came, Tebaldo insisted that I 
should accept, but my mother said that 
I should not come to the house. They 
had a long discussion, and she submitted 
at last. What can she do? He rules 
everybody—and he is bad, bad in his 
heart, bad in his soul! Francesco is only 
weak, but Tebaldo is bad. Beware of him, 
for though he says that Ferdinando was 
not his brother, he will not forgive you. 
But you will not go back to Sicily ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, Imust go. I cannot leave San 
Giacinto alone, since I have created so 
much trouble.’’ 

‘‘Since poor Ferdinando is dead, you 
will be safer—I mean——’’ she hesitated. 
‘‘Orsino!” she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘I 
knew that that he would try to kill you— 
that is why I wanted to keep you here. I 
did not dare tell you—but I begged so 
hard—I thought that for my sake, perhaps, 
you would not go. Tebaldo would kill me 
if he knew that I were telling you the 
truth now. He knew that Ferdinando had 
friends among the outlaws, and that he 
sometimes lived with them for weeks. 
And Ferdinando wrote to Tebaldo, and 
warned him that although he had signed 
the deed, no one should ever enter the 
gate of Camaldoli while he was alive. 
And no one did, for he died. But the 
Romans would think that he was a com- 
mon brigand ; and I suppose that Tebaldo 
is right, for it would injure us very 
much. But between you and me there 
must be nothing but the truth, so I have 
told you all. And now beware of Te- 
baldo; for, in spite of what he says, he will 
some day try to avenge his brother.’’ 

‘‘T understand it all much better now,”’ 
said Orsino thoughtfully. ‘‘I am glad 
you have told me. But the question is, 
whether your mother and your brothers 
will ever consent to our marriage, Vittoria, 
That is what I want to know.” 
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‘My mother—never! Tebaldo might, 
for interest. Heis very scheming. But 
my mother will never consent. She will 
never even see you again, if she can 


-help it.” 


‘““What are we to do?’’ asked Orsino, 
speaking rather to himself than to Vit- 
toria. 

‘*T do not know,’’ she answered, in a 
tone of perplexity. ‘‘We must wait, I 
suppose. Perhaps she will change, and 
see it all differently. We can afford to 
wait—we are young. We love each other, 
and we can meet. Is it so hard to wait 
a while before being married ?’’ 

‘““Yes,’’ said Orsino. ‘‘It is hard to 
wait for you.”’ 

“‘T will do anything you like,’’ an- 
swered Vittoria. ‘‘Only wait a little 
while, and see whether my mother does 
not change. Only a little while! ”’ 

‘“We must, I suppose,’’ said Orsino 
reluctantly. ‘‘ But I do not see why your 
mother should not always think of me as 
she does today. I can do nothing to im- 
prove matters.’”’ 

‘‘Tet us be satisfied with today,’’ re- 
plied Vittoria, rather anxiously, and as 
if to break off the conversation. ‘‘I was 
miserably unhappy this evening, and I 
thought you were in Sicily; and instead, 
we have met. It is enough for one day— 
it is a thousand times more than I had 
hoped.”’ 

The handle of Corona’s door turned 
very audibly just then, and a moment 
later the princess entered the room. With- 


out seeming to scrutinize the faces of the 
two, she understood at a glance that Vit- 
toria had accepted the tragic situation, 
as she herself would have done; and that 
if there had been any discussion, it was 
over. 

Vittoria colored a little, when she met 
Corona’s eyes, realizing how the older 
woinan had, as it were, arranged a lovers’ 
meeting for her. But Corona herself did 
not know whether to be glad or sorry for 
what had happened. 

Nor was it easy for any one to foresee 
the consequences of the present situation. 
It was only too clear that the young people 
loved each other with all their hearts; 
and Corona herself was very fond of Vit- 
toria, and believed her to be quite unlike 
her family. Yet at best she was an ex- 
ception in a race that had a bad name; 
and Corona knew how her husband and 
his father would oppose the .marriage, 
even though she herself should consent to 
it. She guessed, too, that Vittoria’s 
mother would refuse to hear of it. Alto- 
gether Orsino had fallen in love very un- 
fortunately, and Corona could see no 
possible happy termination to the affair. 

Therefore, against her own nature and 
her affection for her son, she was conscious 
of a certain disappointment when she 
saw that the love between the two was 
undiminished, even by the terrible catas- 
trophe of Ferdinando’s death. It would 
have been so much simpler if Vittoria had 
bidden good by forever to the man who 
had killed her brother. 


(Zo be continued.) 





IN A CATHEDRAL. 


HA tF blinded by the sunset’s sanguine fire, 
I seek a vast, dim church, where straggling shine 
Of silver lamps about the Virgin’s shrine 
Accentuates the darkness, and the choir 
Voices in wingéd chant life’s vain desire. 
Here oft I come, and in a shadowy line 
Troop pilgrims, priests, with thousand eyes on mine. 
Today I see nor palmer, prince, nor friar, 
For, as I enter’d, one was there who press’d 
These tawny jonquils in my hand—and all 
The world is but a background where is set 
That face I cross’d two oceans to forget ; 
That face, star pale ’twixt golden coronal 
And gold narcissus swooning on her breast. 


Bessie Gray. 










—— 



























THE SCANDINAVIAN MONARCH. 

His majesty King Oscar II of Sweden 
and Norway is one of the most interest- 
ing rulers of Europe, apart from the atten- 
tion recently attracted to him in this 
country by the proposal to put into his 
hands the selection of a possible arbitrator 
of disputes between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

King Oscar entered the Swedish navy 
as a midshipman at the age of eleven, and 
rose, through all the grades, to be a com- 


mander. He has read and traveled a great 
deal, and is a scholar and a poet of 
real merit. It is said that he accepted 
the crown, upon the death of his brother, 
about twenty five years ago, with re- 
luctance. King Oscar is an athlete in 
build and life. He is more than six feet 
tall and is well proportioned, looking 
every inch a king. He is very democratic 
in his tastes. It is said that were he an 
American, he would be voted a ‘jolly 
good fellow, ’’ and he has frequently shown 
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KING OF SWEDEN 
From a photograph by Florman, Stockholm. 
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CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, CONGRESSMAN FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
From a photograph by the Notman Photographic Company, Boston. 


a truly royal courtesy to transatlantic 
travelers who have visited Stockholm. 


A MILLIONAIRE CONGRESSMAN. 
The richest member of the new Congress 
is probably Charles F. Sprague, of the 
eleventh Massachusetts district. Mr. 
Sprague belongs to one of the old New 
England families, and is a grandson of 
Peleg Sprague, United States Senator 
from Maine and afterwards a district 
judge in Massachusetts. His other grand- 
father was William Lawrence, brother 
of the Abbott Lawrence who served 
as American minister in London during 
Taylor’s administration. Most of his 
wealth came from his marriage to Miss 
Pratt, of Brookline, who was one of the 
greatest heiresses in the country when 
she married Mr. Sprague six years ago. 
Mr. Sprague proved himself a true Bos- 
tonian by graduating at Harvard. Not 
long afterward, he entered public life by 





serving in the common council of the New 
England city, whence he passed suc- 
cessively to the State Assembly, to the 
State Senate, and to Congress—this last 
success being won by the largest majority 
scored by any Massachusetts member. 
At Washington he has leased the house 
which Levi P. Morton occupied as Vice 
President. It is one of the finest in the 
capital, and its tenants are likely to make 
their mark socially. Time will show 
whether further political promotion awaits 
Mr. Sprague, or whether he will suffer 
the disappointment that seems to attend 
nearly all the very rich men who essay a 
public career. 


INDIANA’S NEW SENATOR. 
Charles W. Fairbanks, who has just 
succeeded Daniel W. Voorhees, of Indiana, 
in the United States Senate, will, in the 
judgment of his friends, take a high place 
as a member of that body. Mr. Voor- 








hees, familiarly known as the ‘ Tall 
Sycamore of the Wabash,’’ has been a con- 
spicuous figure in Washington for more 
than thirty years. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances his successor would have 
difficulty in maintaining Mr. Voorhees’ 
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his mark and took a high rank in his pro- 
fession: He is now said to be worth 
several millions. 

‘*T believe that the happiest days of my 
life,” said Senator Fairbanks recently, 
‘‘were those when I was struggling along, 


CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM INDIANA. 
From a photograph by Marceau & Bassett, Indianapolis. 


place in the public estimation. Mr. Fair- 
banks, however, might equally well lay 
claim to his predecessor’s euphonious 
sobriquet, for he measures shoulders as 
well as intellect with Mr. Voorhees. He 
was born on a farm in Ohio, taught 
school, and worked his way through col- 
lege. While studying law he learned tele- 
graphy, and acted as agent of the Asso- 
ciated Press near Pittsburgh. When he 
was admitted to the bar, he soon made 





trying to make both ends meet, and 
scarcely knowing whether I should suc- 
ceed in doing it or not. I like to look 
back on those days now. Did I work 
hard? Yes; but the man who is not will- 
ing to work does not deserve to succeed 
in anything.’’ 

In national politics Mr. Fairbanks is 
one of the comparatively new figures, his 
first prominent appearance in that arena 
being at the St. Louis convention of last 
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JOHN D. LONG. 
From his latest photograph—Copyrighted, 1897, by William Taylor, Hingham. 


year, where he was selected as temporary 
chairman. 





A SCHOLAR IN POLITICS. 

John D. Long of Massachusetts, who 
at the time of writing this is understood 
to have accepted the navy portfolio in 
Major McKinley’s cabinet, may be char- 
acterized as the most scholarly man among 
the President’s advisers. He is an accom- 
plished linguist, a polished speaker, and 
a very ready and graceful debater. It is 
said of Mr. Long that had he been 
educated in the field of diplomacy, he 
would have taken the very highest rank. 
He served several terms in Congress, and 
it was while in that body that he made 
Mr. McKinley’s acquaintance. On leaving 
Congressional life, he served three terms 
as Governor of Massachusetts. Some 
years ago Mr. Long announced his inten- 
tion of retiring from politics and devoting 
a few years to making money. It is 





understood that this purpose has been 
successfully carried through, and that he 
goes into the cabinet a rich man, as the 
result of a Boston law practice that is said 
to have given him an income of something 
like fifty thousand dollars a year. 





THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR. 

General Russell A. Alger, of Michigan, 
Mr. McKinley’s secretary of war, is an 
example of Western development of sturdy 
New England stock. Born in Ohio, and 
reared on a farm in Michigan, he had 
few early advantages, and so poor were 
his parents that when Alger was a lad in 
his teens he often worked for the neigh- 
bors for sixpence a day, or even for a few 
cupfuls of flour. And yet he managed to 
save enough money to enable him to spend 
several terms at the Richfield Academy, 
besides rendering assistance to a brother 
and sister. 

At nineteen young Alger entered a law 
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office at Akron, Ohio, and two years later, 
though in poor health, he was admitted 
to the bar. At the outbreak of the civil 
war, though he had but just married Miss 
Annette H. Henry, he tendered his ser- 
vices to the government, and in August, 
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general for ‘‘ gallant and meritorious ser- 
vice during the war.’’ 

When peace was declared General Alger 
returned to Michigan, where, in the 
lumber and railroad business, he amassed 
a considerable fortune. It was not until 





GENERAL RUSSELL A. ALGER. 
From a photograph by Hayes, Detroit. 


1861, he was made a captain in the Second 
Michigan Cavalry. Philip H. Sheridan 
was a captain in the same regiment, and 
the relations between Alger and Sheridan 
were of the closest throughout the war. 
Alger served under Sheridan, Kilpatrick, 
and Custer. In 1864 he was brevetted 
brigadier general of volunteers for his 
bravery at Treville Station, and one year 
later he received the brevet rank of major 





1884, when he was elected to the governor- 
ship, that he became actively interested 
in politics. He declined a renomination, 
but in 1888 he was conspicuous as a Pre- 
sidential possibility, receiving more than 
a hundred votes in the Republican con- 
vention that nominated General Harrison. 
Secretary Sherman, who was also a can- 
didate, conceived the idea that Alger or 
his friends had used improper methods in 
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JOHN H. HOLMES. 


From the painting by F. Harvey Young. 


securing the support of delegates from the 
South who had been instructed to vote 
for the Ohio Senator. Ina book of per- 
sonal memoirs published a few years ago, 
Mr. Sherman referred to this circum- 
stance with some apparent bitterness. It 
is said, however, that the differences be- 
tween these two statesmen have been 
amicably arranged, Sherman acknowledg- 
ing that he had done Alger an injustice. 
General Alger is personally very popu- 
lar wherever he is known. He has been 
commander in chief of the Grand Army, 
is a member of the Loyal Legion, and is 
a warm friend of the old soldier. The 
new secretary of war has a very interest- 
ing family of two daughters and one son, 


and his home in Washington will doubt- 


‘less be one of the social centers of the 


capital during the next four years. 





THE EDITOR OF A GREAT DAILY. 

John H. Holmes, the editor of the Bos- 
ton Herald, has been called the Horace 
Greeley of New England journalism. For 
more than twenty five years Mr. Holmes 
has controlled the destinies and shaped 
the policies of his paper, and, since the 
death of Samuel Bowles, of Springfield, 
he has unquestionably stood at the head of 
his profession in his State. 

When Mr. Holmes took editorial charge 
of the Herald it was a sheet of small in- 
fluence and limited circulation, but under 
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his management it has become cre of the 
great newspaper properties of the country. 
With the majority of successful editors, 
Mr. Holmes started at the foot of the lad- 
der, working his way up from the compos- 
ing room te the editorial chair. Although 
a veteran journalist, he is apparently just 
in the prime of his manhood. Elsewhere 
in this magazine Mr. Holmes contributes 
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years the Pennsylvania had but two pre- 
sidents, and those two were among the 
famous names of our railway history— 
Thomas A. Scott and George B. Roberts. 
Both of these men may be said to have 
grown up in the company’s service, and 
to have devoted their lives to developing 
it into the great system it istoday. Their 
successor has served an equally long and 


FRANK THOMSON, PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


an interesting paper on the old and new 
journalism, in which he opens a discus- 
sion likely to attract general attention. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA’S NEW PRESIDENT. 

The president of a great railroad corpo- 
ration is not selected by accident. He 
must be a man of ripe experience, excep- 
tional capacity, and thorough knowledge 
of his business. Such a man is Frank 
Thomson, the new head of the Pennsyl- 
vania R uilroad. 

Mr. Thomson’s post is one of great tra- 
ditions ‘n the railroad world. In thirty 


thorough apprenticeship, and knows from 
practical experience every detail of the 
vast business now under hiscontrol. He 
began his career in the car shops at Al- 
toona, and has worked his way up. Dur- 
ing the civil war, when Colonel Scott 
was superintending the transportation of 
troops and supplies, Mr. Thomson proved 
so valuable as his chief's assistant that 
his subsequent rise was rapid. As gen- 
eral manager of the company’s lines east 
of Pittsburgh, he was identified with the 
introduction of the block signal system, 
and with the perfecting of the Pennsyl- 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
From a photograph by Cox, New York. 


vania’s track and roadbed. His success 
is a signal testimony to the value of the 
rule that governs all promotions in the 
company’s service, where merit is the sole 
test of eligibility—a plan adopted long 
before ‘‘ civil service reform ’’ became an 
issue in politics. 

Mr. Thomson is a man of fifty five, a 
widower with two children—a son at Har- 
vard, and a daughter who is well known 


in Philadelphia society. Outdoor sports—- 
usually fishing or hunting—are his amuse- 
ments. He is a patron of art, literature, 
and music, and his home at Corkerhill 
shows evidences of taste and culture. 





A LEADER OF AMERICAN FICTION. 

If a dozen people were asked to name 
the best known living American author, 
ten would probably select Willian Dean 





























Howells. While such a declaration does 
not of necessity make Mr. Howells pre- 
eminent, it declares his prominence. He 
undoubtedly stands at the head of the 
school of realistic writers in this country. 

Mr. Howells was born in Ohio, the 
starting place of so many distinguished 
men. He began his literary career by 
setting type on a small country news- 
paper. Inthose days he believed himself 
a poet; but while he has produced some 
very creditable verses, his reputation was 
made, and will be sustained, as a writer 
of prose. Novelists, as a rule, do not care 
to discuss the work of their colleagues, 
but in an article printed elsewhere in this 
magazine Mr. Howells writes of his liter- 
ary favorites with great frankness. 





ABOUT PROMINENT PEOPLE. 

Mrs. Mark A. Hanna will be one of the 
social leaders at the national capital during 
the next four years. Mrs. Hanna has never 
had any previous Washington experience, 
and until last'year her personal acquaintance 
with politicians was very limited. She is, 
however, a woman who is destined to win a 
reputation in official society comparable to 
the fame her husband has gained in the 
political arena. 

Mrs. Hanna comes of a literary family. Her 
brother, whose name is Rose, lives in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. A few years ago he 
was employed in Mr. Hanna’s private office 
in Cleveland, but he did not display any par- 
ticular talent for a business career, and re- 
signed his position, to undertake the writing 
of a ‘‘Constitutional History of the United 
States.’? The first volume of his work was 
published about a year ago, and it has been 
very favorably received by the critics. His 
sister, Mrs. Hanna, has written short stories, 
which have been read with approval by her 
friends. Nodoubt it would not be a difficult 
matter for her to find a publisher for her work, 
if she so desired. 

% * % x 

Judge Nathan Goff of West Virginia, who 
is understood to have had the refusal of a 
place in the McKinley cabinet, has had a re- 
markable career. Judge Goff was one of the 
youngest brigadier generals in the Union 
army during the war, reaching that rank be- 
fore he was twenty four. He went through 
one especially trying experience, when for 
several months he was held at Richmond asa 
prisoner of war, and practically under sen- 
tence of death. A Confederate officer who 
had been captured in Baltimore—a young 
man named Kenna, afterwards a United 
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States Senator from West Virginia—had been 
convicted as a spy, and sentenced to be 
hanged. When the news of Kenna’s fate 
reached Richmond, General Lee, in retalia- 
tion, issued an order that a Federal prisoner 
of the same rank should be executed on the 
same day andin the same manner. The officers 
confined at Richmond were permitted to draw 
lots, and Goff was selected as the victim. 
He had acquaintances in the Confederate 
capital, who sent word of his plight to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and the execution of Kenna 
was postponed ; but for more than six weeks 
Goff did not know, from day to day, whether 
he had twenty four hours to live. Through 
the influence of friends on both sides of the 
line, however, the two officers were finally 
exchanged, each returning to his respective 
command; and after the war they became 
personally good friends. Senator Kenna was 
a brilliant man, and his untimely death, a 
few years ago, was deeply regretted on all 
sides, irrespective of politics. 

It is said that Judge Goff hopes to go to 
the Senate some day, and declined to enter 
the cabinet for that reason. He has already 
held a cabinet post, having served as secre- 
tary of the navy during the closing months of 
Hayes’ administration. 

* * x * 

James Wilson, of Iowa, the new secretary 
of agriculture, was a member of the Forty 
Ninth Congress. His seat was contested, but 
the House elections committee did not report 
on his case until the closing days of the ses- 
sion. The report was against Wilson, and, if 
adopted, would seat his opponent. The Re- 
publicans had resorted to filibustering tactics 
to prevent any action on the case. There 
was every indication that they would be suc- 
cessful, as the session expired at noon on the 
4th of March. The hands of the clock 
pointed to fifteen minutes to twelve. The 
Democrats were exasperated at not being 
able to get their man in, and the Republicans 
were increasing their bad temper by chaffing. 

Sam Randall, of Pennsylvania, arose in his 
place and asked consent to take up and pass 
the bill placing General Grant on the retired 
list with the rank of general. It could only 
be considered by unanimous consent, as the 
election case had the right of way. Every 
one realized that the famous commander 
was on his death bed, and that if the bill re- 
tiring him was not passed then, it would be 
too late to be of any service. There was a 
hush in the proceedings. Then the voice of 
the chairman of the elections committee was 
heard saying: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I object.’ 
There were cries of ‘‘ Shame!’ and ‘‘ With- 
draw it!’ from all over the House, but the 
objector remained firm. Mr. Wilson obtained 
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the floor, and declared that if the objection 
to the Grant bill were withdrawn he would 
request his Republican friends to permit a 
vote on his case. The proposal was accepted, 
and inside of five minutes the Grant bill be- 
came a law and Mr. Wilson was unseated. A 
ringing cheer went up from both sides, and 
Mr. Wilson was congratulated on his gener- 
osity. 
* * * * 

When Senator Elkins became secretary of 
war in President Harrison’s cabinet, General 
Schofield was the ‘‘ major general command- 
ing thearmy.’’ There is always more or less 
friction between the secretary of war, the 
representative of the civil power, and the 
senior officer of the army, who répresents the 
military department. ‘‘ There were personal 
reasons,’? Mr. Elkins said recently, in dis- 
cussing some of the incidents of his career, 
‘‘why I might have hésitated to call General 
Schofield to account for any invasion of my 
official prerogatives. When the civil war 
opened, I was a boy, and a very green country 
boy, in Missouri. My father and two of my 
brothers sympathized with the Confederates, 
but I decided to join the Union army, and 
enlisted in a local company. I had not been 
in the service very long when General Scho- 
field, who was then a major general of volun- 
teers, came out to our neighborhood on a tour 
of inspection. It was the first time that I, or 
any of my regiment, for that matter, had 
seen a major general. Schofield made his 
headquarters in a house on the outskirts of 
the town, and I remember what curiosity 
there was among the members of my com. 
pany to get a glimpse of the distinguished 
man. Officers and privates struggled with 
each other for the privilege. I climbed up 
on the shoulders of my captain, and peeped 
through a window at the general, who made 
avery deep impression upon me. Even after 
I became secretary of war, I found myself 
standing in awe of Schofield. I made up my 
mind, however, that it would not do to dis- 
close my feelings, or to permit any army 
officer to ride over the civil head of the 
department. 

‘* Upon my arrival in Washington, General 
Schofield was among my first callers. I re- 
called the Missouri incident to him—of course 
he had forgotten it—and said, ‘ General, I 
shall never outlive the awe which you in- 
spired in me on that occasion; but at the 
same time, as secretary of war, I am now 
your superior. I do not intend to interfere 
with you in strictly military matters; but 
where any question may arise, I hope that 
you will not forget that the secretary of war, 
next to the President, is thé head of the 
army.’ General Schofield and myself never 
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had any friction; but unless the secretary of 
war is very careful, his department may be 
seriously embarrassed by conflicts between 
his authority and that of the commanding 
general,”’ 

* * * * 

Thomas C. Platt, who has returned to the 
Senate in triumph after an absence of sixteen 
years, will doubtless be more or less in evi- 
dence during the McKinley administration. 
Mr. Platt has several peculiarities. One 
of them is never to destroy a letter or scrap 
of writing that may be sent to him. For ten 
years or more his mail has averaged from one 
hundred to two hundred letters and tele- 
grams a day, but each one has been pre- 
served and filed away for future reference. 

Perhaps some of the Senator’s correspon- 
dents would write to him less freely if they 
knew that their letters would not be de- 
stroyed. One of his friends asked him if he 
preserved his documentary collection with a 
view to writing a book of memoirs later on in 
life. ‘‘I hope not,’’ was the emphatic reply. 
‘‘ When I arrive at the reminiscent stage, and 
feel tempted to write a book, I shall go to 
bed with a bottle of laudanum and not wake 
up; and yet,’’ he added pensively, ‘‘I dare 
say that I could write some things that might 
interest a large number of people.”’ 

* * * * 

Senator James T. Morgan, of Alabama, is 
one of the veterans of the United States Sen- 
ate, in which he is now serving his fourth 
term. The late Justice Woods of the Supreme 
Court once said that Mr. Morgan was as 
clever a lawyer as any in the upper house of 
Congress, though at the time that body con- 
tained such men as Thurman, Edmunds, 
Matt Carpenter, and Roscoe Conkling. A 
good many stories of Senator Morgan’s legal 
battles are told in the cloak rooms. Here is 
one which he tells himself, with every indi- 
cation of satisfaction : 

Twenty years or more ago Morgan was re- 
tained by three sisters. Their mother had 
died, and no will could be found, although it 
was believed that she had made one. In fact, 
the three sisters claimed to have seen their 
mother draw up her last testament. The 
women were placed on the stand, but their 
testimony was conflicting, and they did not 
agree on some of the main points. The 
opposing counsel, Judge Boyles, was quick to 
take advantage of this important fact. In 
summing up, he said dramatically, ‘‘ We for- 
tunately put these ladies on the stand, and 
no two of them agreed as to how that will 
was written. They had it on all sorts of 
paper, and written with all kinds of ink and 
pencils.”’ 

When it came Morgan’s turn to reply, he 


























stepped to the front with a Bible in his hand, 
and said, ‘‘I hold in my hand a book that I 
was taught to believe and reverence at my 


mother’s knee. Gentlemen of the jury, I 
know that every one of you learned to look 
upon this sacred volume with respect when a 
mother’s holy love guided your youthful foot- 
steps. In this book I studied the life of the 
Master, and let me tell you why I believe that 
the four gospels have recorded the truth. It 
is because they differ in some of the minor 
details. If Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
got together to frame a fictitious history, they 
would have been careful to fix the details so 
as to exclude any discrepancies. 

‘““Now, in Matthew we read that Christ 
when on trial was clothed with a scarlet robe. 
In Mark, Luke, and John it is recorded that 
He wore a purple robe. In Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke we read that one Simon of Cyrene 
bore the cross to the place of crucifixion. In 
John it is written that Jesus bore the cross 
Himself. All differ as to the words written 
above the cross. Matthew has it, ‘This is 
Jesus, the King of the Jews’; Mark, ‘The 
King of the Jews’; Luke, ‘This is the King 
of the Jews’; John, ‘ Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews.’ 

“‘T say to you that these very differences 
stamp the gospels with divine truth. Now if 
these young ladies had gotten together in 
collusion to tell a story of the writing of a 
will that never existed, they would have 
agreed on all the details. This would have 
been their first thought. Their recollections 
differ because the act of which they have tes- 
tified occurred when their souls were troubled 
at the death bed of their beloved mother. As 
with the gospels, the discrepancies of their 
evidence are a testimony to the truth of what 
they utter.”’ 

Senator Morgan won his case. 

* % * 

William M. Evarts has disappeared almost 
as completely from public view as if he had 
passed out of the world. Asa political factor 
Mr. Evarts has ceased to exist ; but he is still 
living at his old residence, which faces Stuy- 
vesant Square, New York. The house is old 
fashioned, but of the solid, substantial kind 
upon which a century more or less seems to 
make little impression. When first built, it 
stood in the center of metropolitan fashion; 
today, the great world has moved far up town. 

A writer recently called on Mr. Evarts to 
interview him on the past and the present. 
‘““My son,’’ said the venerable statesman 
kindly, ‘‘the story of my life has been writ- 
ten. I have nothing to add to it.”’ 

“Do you not wish to say something about 
the changes that have taken place since you 
retired from public life ?’’ said his visitor. 
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Mr. Evarts shook his head slowly. 

‘*No,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ nothing.” 

He was seated in front of an open grate 
fire, with his gaze fixed upon the embers, and 
his thoughts evidently turned toward the 
past. He has not been down town to his law 
office for several years. The topics of today 
have no interest for the veteran who for thirty 
years helped to make American history. 

* * * * 

At arecent reunion held in Atlanta, Captain 
E. P. Howell, the proprietor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, was asked by a Northern 
visitor, ‘‘ What would the old Confederate sol- 
diers do in the event of a war with Spain?”’ 

‘If there are any Confederate soldiers,’’ 
said Captain Howell, ‘“‘who, after serving 
through four years of the civil war, are still 
hankering after a fight, I have yet to hear of 
them. But in the event of a brush with a 
foreign country, I believe that the South 
would furnish as many troops for the defense 
of the old flag as any section of the Gountry. 

‘‘T entered the Confederate army myself,” 
Captain Howell continued, ‘‘under a mis-. 
apprehension. I had been at a meeting in 
Atlanta, at which Robert Toombs, the Vice 
President of the Confederacy, was the princi- 
pal speaker. Mr. Toombs delivered a very 
eloquent speech. I can almost repeat it word 
for word today, so deep was the impression it 
made on me. Among other things he said 
that the people of the North did not intend 
to fight, so entirely were they engaged 
in the pursuit of the almighty dollar; and 
that they did not know one end of a gun 
from the other, and could not hit the side of 
a barn. ‘You sons of the South,’ cried Mr. 
Toombs eloquently, ‘know how to shoot and 
to ride, and no Yankees will ever be able to 
stand against your impetuous valor.’ 

‘“The next day I enlisted, and a few weeks 
later found my company and myself engaged 
in a skirmish with the aforesaid Yankees. 
The fire was pretty hot, and we gracefully 
retired to a patch of woods, where every man 
selected a tree most suitable to his propor- 
tions, for protection. The Federals were in- 
trenched behind a bluff, less than a hundred 
yards away, and whenever a man indiscreetly 
ventured from behind his tree he was pretty 
sure to receive a bullet. The sergeant of our 
company occupied a tree adjoining mine, and 
after the firing had been going on for half an 
hour or more, he remarked to me, ‘ Lieuten- 
ant, do you remember the speech Bob Toombs 
made the other day in Atlanta?’ I said, 
‘Yes, sergeant, I have a very distinct remem- 
brance of it. He said these Yankees didn’t 
know how to shoot.’ ‘ Well, it seems to me,’ 
answered the sergeant, ducking his head, 
‘that they are learning pretty blamed fast !’”’ 














THE NEW JOURNALISM 
AND THE OLD. 


BY JOHN H. HOLMES. 


The editor of the Boston “Herald” surveys existing conditions in the newspaper 
world, summarizes the methods and the influence of the great American daily journals, 
and estimates the value and importance of the so called “new journalism.” 








HE American newspaper grows out 
of the national life. Divide the 
continent into kingdoms and empires, and 
the great journals we see today would 
cease to exist. Give us kings and empe- 
rors and immense standing armies, and 
capitals with antagonistic interests, and 
‘the papers which today command huge 
circulations would be destroyed forever. It 
is because we have no Napoleons, no Alex- 
anders, no Bismarcks, and no Von Moltkes 
that American editors are able to create 
the sheets which pour with such amazing 
rapidity from the press. With all its de- 
fects, therefore, the American newspaper 
testifies to the political happiness of the 
American people. 

What is the modern American news- 
paper? Itis not adaily record of strife be- 
tween peoples, it does not concern itself with 
the doings of ambitious and unscrupulous 
statesmen of rival countries, but it reveals, 
for the most part, incidents in the daily 
life of unimpertant individuals. An army 
of reporters goes forth from the various 
offices of the metropolitan press in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco, as do multitudes of agents 
in the minor cities and towns, and they 
compress and enlarge their accounts of the 
work of the police, the courts, the hospi- 
tals, and the educational and religious in- 
stitutions; they concern themselves with 
events in the worlds of amusement, art, 
charity, business, finance, and politics. 
Fortunate are the people when the atten- 
tion of journalists is concentrated upon 
such themes, rather than upon interna- 
tional strife, dynastic quarrels, and foreign 
policies. 








The day of the small newspaper is pro- 
bably gone forever. The modern editor 
must have space in which toturn. Space 
to him is what floor room is to the shop- 
keeper. It makes the difference between 
mammoth establishments and puny ones. 
The department stores exist only because 
they have room. That modern hotel is 
preéminently successful which has, not 
cramped, but spacious quarters, fitted with 
every modern appliance for saving trouble 
to its guests. So is it with newspapers. 
Complaint is frequently made that thedaily 
and Sunday issues are too bulky, but the 
fact is that they could not be so profitably 
published were they reduced in size. For 
in journalism as well as in trade, you must 
have counter room to accommodate and 
display your goods—here linens, there 
prints, in another part laces, and in still 
another silks. 

It is not to be presumed that every cus- 
tomer who enters the astonishing dry 
goods establishments of New York visits 
all the departments therein. The shopper 
inspects and buys mainly the articles of 
which she is in search, stopping by chance 
at such other counters as may arrest her 
attention. Patrons of fashionable restau- 
rants do not attempt to partake of all the 
dishes on the menu, or all the brands on 
the wine card. It is precisely the same 
with the reader of newspapers. No one is 
expected to devour the entire sheet. 

The criticism of size is the cheapest and 
shallowest that is made on the newspaper 
issues of the day. Successful editors well 
understand that they must create variety 
if they would secure great circulations. 
But the methods which were employed in 

















the old time folios are just as true and 
applicable today. While night editors 
can make orderly arrangements of news, 
economizing the reader’s time, desk 
editors can work to the same end through 
the noble art of condensation, thereby 
giving managing editors the opportunity 
to introduce features that will vitally 
r affect the value of the property. The 
duties of desk editors should not be limited 
to the punctuation of dispatches, or the 
writing of headlines. No error is more 
common. Unnecessary consumption of 
space often tends not to business success, 
but to disaster. 

Upon space economy as a foundation, 
the work of the managing editor begins. 
Here it is that his creative power is mani- 
fested. Journals there are, and journals 
of large circulation, too, which would live 
in their present form were the directing 
minds to be withdrawn, so long as news 
gathering associations and the ‘‘city 
force’? were permitted to exist and pre- 
sent the fruit of their labors in attractive 
form. But the true editor impresses upon 
his journal the personality that makes it 
unique. He studies to condense the items 
which are common to his contemporaries. 
He economizes space that he may get 
variety. 

When two or three or four papers present 
substantially the same news, and fre- 
quently in the same words, it is obvious 
that one editor has an advantage over 
others only in so far as he is able to give 
something which his competitors have 
not provided. Inthe newspaper, as in the 
commercial world, it is the specialty that 
attracts and insures permanency. Apart 
from news which, unforeseen by man, 
springs up from the soil at night, in police, 
hospital, and fire records; apart from 
departments limited to transactions in 
commercial and financial markets ; apart 
from marine news snatched from the tele- 
graph wires and cables, the creative work 
of the editor has its scope and influence. 

The editor does his best work in seclu- 
sion. Time spent in the great newspaper 
offices is usually time frittered away. A 
thousand trivial interruptions consume 
morning, afternoon, and evening, and the 
wearied chief retires conscious that his 
duties have been most imperfectly per- 
formed. But in the quiet of his own 
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library the eye of imagination can survey 
all the vast concerns of earth. No country 
is so remote that he cannot put his agents 
at work there; no cabinet so guarded that 
he cannot penetrate its secrets; no ruler 
so omnipotent that his call will find no 
response. But to accomplish all these 
things, to follow foreign statesmen in 
their daily walks, to put special and per- 
tinent questions to leaders of public life ; 
to outline fiscal policies ; to keep a watch- 
ful eye on governors of States and mayors 
of cities ; to ferret out abuses in asylums 
and institutions of charity; to throw the 
lime light of publicity upon educational 
systems; to initiate and promote wise 
legislation—to do any and all these things 
requires thought; and no man in a news- 
paper office, from attic to basement, is so 
valuable as he who in retirement simply 
sits and thinks, and then by note of local 
suggestion, or telegraphic letter of instruc- 
tion, starts into life and activity all those 
wonderful agencies that contribute to the 
making of the modern newspaper. 

Nor does the power of the editor stop 
here. He knows not journalism who does 
not control a forceful editorial page. He 
knows not shoals or rocks who does not, 
by suggestion or approval, direct or sanc- 
tion the utterances of thoughtful men. 
He who does not this is like the captain 
of a vessel which always sails upon 
smooth waters and under favorable winds. 
He is merely a trader in information, and 
not in the true sense of the term a jour- 
nalist. ‘Tobe free from corporate control; 
to be emancipated from the will of selfish 
individuals; to be so far above personal con- 
siderations that he is able to speak in the 
sole interest of the public welfare, influ- 
encing the national life by the creation of 
sound public sentiment—that is a gratifi- 
cation which the mere purveyor of news 
knows not. And it is on this founda- 
tion that the pillars of the republic must 
always rest. 

It would be interesting could we hear 
the comments of the elder Bennett, and 
Greeley, and Raymond, and the elder 
Bowles, upon the ‘‘ new journalism,” of 
which we hear so much. Its features are 
not altogether bad. Many of the ideas 
that characterize it are not new. To be 
sure, attention is arrested and circulation 
demanded by devices not known a few 
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years ago. The purpose is to catch the 
eye by printer’s tricks and startling pic- 
tures. Simplicity is not one of the 
strongest attributes of the ‘‘ new journal- 
alism.’’ To present an item simply is, 
in the opinion of the ‘‘ new journalist,”’ 
an act which robs a paragraph or an ar- 
ticle of more than half its value. Conse- 
quently head lines, which ordinarily 
would have been confined to one column 
in width, are extended across two or three 
or four columns, or an entire page; tele- 
graph despatches are set in double mea- 
sure; important communications from 
noted men are surrounded with borders. 
But the assertion of ‘‘enterprise’’ thus 
made is not always sustained by the sub- 
ject matter. 

Another feature characteristic of the 
‘‘new journalism’’ is the liberality with 
which its promoters expend money in the 
furtherance of their aims. Its conquests 
arecostly. Theservices of its ministers in 
this country have been secured by purses 
of more than ordinary length and full- 
ness; and while its domestic expenditure 
has been large, its foreign outlay must 
have been appalling. Many journalists 
conceive great undertakings, but refrain 
from executing them on account of the ex- 
penseinvolved. The ‘‘ new journalist’’ is 
not troubled with hesitation on that score. 
Like the general who orders guns -to be 
trained in position where effective service 
can be rendered, he does not stop to 
count the cost. 

The cost of producing the modern 
newspaper has been greatly enhanced by 
the free use of illustrations. It requires 
no inconsiderable sum to meet the weekly 
requirements of the art departinent, which 
is now as much a portion of a newspaper 
outfit as are the presses themselves, 
Every event has to be set off with ‘‘cuts,’’ 
the more numerous and the more start- 
ling the better. The photographer and 
the artist have full scope for their skill. 
Half page and full page illustraticns are 
the rule. With every report of a thrilling 
event, an artist has to be commissioned ; 
with every correspondent, a clever artist 
is sent. What this means in the annual 
total of expense cannot easily be guessed. 

Additional expense is, of course, in- 
curred by the introduction of color presses 
and color printing. The process is ex- 


pensive, but from the experience of the old 
world, and of the most prosperous journals 
of the new, it seems as if the future line 
of development lay in this direction. The 
magazines point the way. The enormous 
circulationsattained by the great American 
monthlies go to show how essential a 
feature illustrations are in the successful 
production of periodical literature. News 
carries the Sunday papers only a part of 
the way toward success; the ‘‘ magazine 
features ’’ double their popularity. 

He who is asked to make a newspaper 
simply to satisfy the tastes of a class has 
a comparatively easy task. It is when 
distribution reaches to hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies that the editor’s real diffi- 
culties begin. Individual criticism often 
neglects to take this into account. The 
resident of Fifth Avenue has little in 
common with the denizen of Grand Street 
and its tributaries. Yet the director of a 
daily paper whose circulation reaches the 
half million mark must put all of those 
localities under contribution, and must 
cover not only the metropolitan but also 
the rural districts. The tax upon ingenu- 
ity is, therefore, exceedingly onerous, 
and it becomes heavier when evening 
editions are added to the morning and 
Sunday issues. 

In the production of a daily journal 
which is not distinctly a class newspaper, 
the modern editor is often criticised for 
attempting too much. But why should 
the journalist be condemned for doing in 
his own line what every successful mer- 
chant does in his? There is, for example, 
in New York a great dry goods firm which 
fills a building in upper Broadway with 
lines of goods adapted to the wants of the 
people who naturally congregate in that 
locality. The same firm has in Grand 
Street another establishment filled with 
goods adapted to east side patronage. If 
this firm should transfer to its Broadway 
establishment the stock of its Grand 
Street house, and vice versa, the censori- 
ous would be justified in predicting bank- 
ruptcy for both shops. The journalist 
has his Broadway business and his Grand 
Street business, but he must, and can, 
conduct them under one roof; his paper 
must circulate in upper localities and 
lower localities. 

Huge circulation is exceedingly profit- 
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able. It produces a revenue from the sale 
of the paper, and a still greater revenue 
from the volume of advertising, which 
naturally seeks such an avenue to pub- 
licity. Vast circulation and vast revenue 
are the incentives which spur the ‘‘ new 
journalist ’’ to action. But the aim of 
the true journalist has a longer range. 
He cannot ignore commercial results; 
they are, of course, essential ; but beyond 
them he has another purpose—power. 
Yet, in the achievement of this end, he is 
confined to a very limited spacein his own 
journal. To produce revenue he gives up 
twenty columns of space; to gain influ- 
ence, he is circumscribed to three. But 
if he does not have revenue, if he does not 
give up the twenty columns, then he can 
have no influence, because he cannot get 
the circulation without supplying what 
circulation demands. ; 

On the other hand, the power of a news- 
paper is not necessarily proportionate to 
the extend of its circulation. Character 
determines the influence of a journal, as 
it determines the influence of a man. 
The 7Zimes has probably the smallest 
circulation of the London morning news- 
papers, but it is the most powerful 
and one of the most profitable in the 
world. A certain New York daily, which 
claims a phenomenal sale, had, twenty 
years ago, under another management, a 
circulation of but fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand copies. But its editor deeply im- 
pressed himself on the democratic thought 
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of this country. His editorials were re- 
written and his ideas were turned over in 
a thousand Democratic newspaper offices ; 
and in that way the ideas presented in 
his columns had perhaps a larger circula- 
tion, and certainly a far greater influence, 
than the utterances of the same paper 
have today, in spite of its colossal sale. 

Seven eighths of any American news- 
paper is perishable stuff; it is the other 
eighth that leavens the whole mass. In 
the whole range of American journalism 
there are today probably not more than 
seven or eight thinking newspapers. All 
the rest are echoes. A man who reads 
the daily exchanges of the country may 
see an idea travel from the Atlantic slope 
to the Pacific, and from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, as visibly as a train of freight 
cars runs over the Vanderbilt System. 

A few men sitting in a few editorial 
rooms, launch the ideas that create public 
opinion. They do not go out into the 
street to ascertain the sentiment of the 
country. They make the sentiment of 
the country. Their thought will come 
back to them in railroad cars, in hotels, 
in clubs, in drawing rooms, at dinner 
tables, in casual conversation; and they 
can recognize it. Their business is to 
make this country think as they think, 
and they do it just as effectively as a 
Carlyle, sitting in the obscurity of a 
Scottish farm house, can, through his 
printed page, influence the thought and 
movement of the world. 
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WHEN the sturdy cowslips blow. 
And the sedges sprout, 

Chloe’s eyes are full of shine 
While her red lips pout. 


Ere the crocus opes again, 
‘You will not discover 
Such a sonsy little maid— 
Such an ardent lover. 


Tho’ the robin be a-wing, 
Shamed his cheery note; 

Hopeless to outvie, in sooth, 
Chloe’s lyric throat. 


Snowdrops white and daffodils, 
Drop your blooms together 
O’er the pathway of her life— 
Make it heartsome weather. 





Ltlizabeth Alden Curtis, 
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BY VIVANTI CHARTRES. 


‘“ Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, match’d with mine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.’’ 


























Viviane’s Diary. 

SQUIER has sent me my dress. I 

look as if I had been born in it. I 
can circle my waist with my two hands, 
adding four fingers of Jack’s. Jack’s fin- 
gers ave rather broad. The price is atro- 
cious. I shall break it to Jack by instal- 
ments of ten pounds at atime. I wore it 
today to go to see Earle Bright, the man 
who is illustrating my story for the 
Planet. It wasrank waste. He is an old 
man, forty or fifty, and does not know 
the difference between Pasquier and ready 
made. He was quite patronizing, and 
said that my story was weakly immoral. 
The only thing he took pleasure in illus- 
trating was the dog, he said ; the one de- 
cent character in the book. I was not at 
all brilliant or witty. I suppose he 
thinks Jack writes my stories for me. 


Earle Bright’s Diary. 

My poor Louise’s health is not good. 
She worries too much over senseless 
things: the house, the servants, the ex- 
penses. It tells on her nerves, and makes 
her cross and miserable. She was very 
trying when I left her this morning to 
go down to the studio. Yet she knows I 
cannot work at home. 

I am working well. The full page 
picture for Mrs. Jack Carson’s ‘Exit 
Mary’’ is a little masterpiece, and the 
dog careering all over the story is quite a 
trouvade. The authoress called on me to- 
day. She is impertinent and not pretty. 
Viviane’s Diary. 

‘‘ Exit Mary ’’ is a huge success. How 
did I write it? I must be horribly clever. 
The pictures are poor. That man has 
not understood the spirit of the story. 
He has made the husband broad and good 
looking, instead of a little, fat, impossible 


man. I ought to have sent Jack to him, 
to show. 

I went to his studio to tell him so and 
to find fault with him, but somehow, 
when I got there, I did not. We talked 
about me the whole time. I wish I had 
not worn that grandmotherly velvet cape. 
I suppose I lookéd hideous. I am hideous, 
with my curved nose and sulky under lip. 
I am glad I look passable when I laugh. 
I am going to see him again tomorrow, 
about illustrating ‘‘ Ethel.’’ 

Earle Bright’s Diary. 

The little authoress called again. She 
seems very silly. She laughed the whole 
time, irrelevantly, at whatever was said. 
I am to illustrate a new story for her. 
Viviane’s Diary. 

It is six o’clock, and I have just come 
home. I sat in the dirty studio two 
hours, talking to that dingy man. He 
irritates me. He is not at all polite. I 
stayed because I wanted to, not because 
he asked me. I missed three afternoon 
teas and a musicale, and I forgot all 
about Mrs. Clarence’s esthetic Rossetti 
reading, which I had promised faithfully 
to grace. 

This man Bright is a bore. He talks 
so slowly, he almost sends me to sleep. 
I do not know why I volunteered to go 
and see him again tomorrow. I did xot 
volunteer. I asked permission. I have 
never known myself so meek. His eyes 
disturb me. They are as slow as his 
speech, and they wander all over my face, 
finding faults. 

I wish I were pretty. 


Earle Bright’s Diary. 

She has nice, strong teeth, and pretty 
hands, and wide, deep eyes. I believe she 
touches them up with burnt cork or a 
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match, or whatever women use. Poor 
Louise is much more natural and simple 
than other women I see. 

Viviane’s Diary. 

I do not know what is the matter with 
me. I suppose it is the weather. My 
mother’s Italian nerves and my father’s 
German dreaminess fight in my soul, and 
make me what I am. I am very happy 
and excited and wild. Jack is ill. I 
wish he were not. I hate ill things. 

I am going to have tea at Mr. Bright’s 
studio. I asked if I might, and he said 
yes, if I brought the tea with me and 
made it myself. I make vile tea. Now 
Iam going with two pounds of English 
Breakfast, some spoons, two of our Dres- 
den cups and saucers, a spirit lamp that 
I use for curling my hair, and a kettle— 
all in Jack’s little traveling bag. 

Jack is crossand vulgar. When I went 
in just now for the bag, with my hat on, 
he asked me whether I was going away 
to stay the night—stupid thing ! 

* * * * 

There! NowI shall be late. That tire- 
some Markowsky called with his violin 
and ten pounds of sheet music under his 
arm. It seems I had invited him for this 
afternoon. What could I have been 
thinking about? I remember that when 
I heard him last week at the Altas’ I 
thought him so painfully beautiful. His 
tall frailty and his wild Hungarian eyes 
haunted me all the next day. That is 
why I wrote to him and told him to call. 
Now, I have sent him in to Jack. I have 
told him to play his violin to Jack. Dear 
Jack! He has such a bad sick headache. 
Well, I’m off. 


Earle Bright’s Diary. 

Of course she will not come. Of course 
I never expected she would. In fact, it 
would inconvenience me greatly if she 
did. She upsets the place, and crumples 
the pictures, and adds little men smoking 
pipes to all the skeiches she lays hands 
on. She has no respect for art, or for 
anything else. 

She tells me her father was an Italian 
brigand and her mother a German prin- 
cess. She tells dreadful falsehoods, and 
I find myself believing them. Now, her 
father being an Italian brigand would ex- 
plain many peculiarities about her—her 
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insolent, sensuous eyes, her warm, wild 
mouth, her lack of propriety and reserve— 
while she might have inherited her curv- 
ing nose and patrician hands and dreamy, 
thorough bred intellect from the German 
princess. 


Iama fool. Here she is. 


Viviane’s Diary. 

I hate young people. I am tired of 
them. They jar on my nerves with their 
violence and their harshness and shrill- 
ness and quickness. I like old men; 
gentle, slow, restful, old men with gray 
hair and kind, quiet eyes; old men of 
about forty or fifty. I should like them 
to be older still. Earle Bright must bea 
hundred, by the way he talks and drinks 
his tea. . I like him. How I ever could 
put up with Jack’s brisk vulgarity, and 
cousin Italo’s passionate excitability, and 
the loudness of that ill bred young 
Frenchman—the man I thought I was 
going to fall in love with a month ago— 
I do not comprehend. 

Earle Bright soothes and rests me. I 
should like to spend the rest of my life 
sitting at his feet, listening to his slow 
voice, and feeling the weight dof his large 
hand on my forehead. He has large, 
white hands ; calm hands, that I should 
like to lay my face against. And he has 
bw yn eyes with clouds in them. 


Earle Bright’s Diary. 

A brilliant offer from the Art World. 
I am most pleased and gratified. 

I have given orders that I am not to be 
disturbed. I cannot see any one. 
Viviane’s Diary. 

I have been to his studio three times, 
and hung about his door like a beaten 
dog. If he had come out and seen me, I 
should have died of shame, and fainted 
for joy. What does he mean by not let- 
ting me in? Has any one ever dared to 
treat me like this before? Has any one 
ever wished to do so? 

I am going to write a story in which 
the heroine kills herself, and I shall have 
it sent to him, to illustrate, together with 
the announcement of my death. Then 
he will cry, with his horrible placid eyes 
and straight, calm mouth. 

I shall write it at once. The Planet 
would take it; and after the success of 
‘‘Exit Mary,’’ they would pay me any- 
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thing I asked. I shall insist upon two- 
pence halfpenny a word. 


Earle Bright’s Diary. 

Ars longa, vita brevis. I am tired. I 
wish I had some of that tea. I believe in 
tea. It isa powerful stimulant and tonic. 
Viviane’s Diary. 

I have seen him again. I went into 
his rooms and threw all his sketches in 
the air, and his pencils on the floor, and 
his objections out of the window. I made 
him some of that dreadful tea. I sat on 
a dilapidated divan and played a guitar 
that had only two strings to it. Isang 
Italian street songs and German /zebeslie- 
der to him. He understands German. 
He is not so stupid as one would think. 

When I saw how glad he was to see me, 
I wondered why I had wanted so much 
to come. When I left he did not ask me 
to come back. I do not understand him. 
I think of him all day and all night. 


EarlaBright’s Diary. 

I wish she would leave me to my work. 
What does she want of me? I try to find 
a note of mockery in her voice, or a 
gleam of Jaughter in her eyes, and can 
find neither. She is sincere, perhaps! 
But she is not pretty, and she is not 
good. 

I wonder why I think of her so much! 
Viviane’s Diary. 

Ilove him! Ilove him! I love him! 
I told him so, suddenly, today. He turned 
very pale, and looked hideous for two 
or three minutes. Then he put his heavy 
hand on my head and told me to go away. 
He says he has a wife. I never thought 
of asking him about it. It makes no dif- 
ference in the face of love such as mine. 
Have I not Jack—poor Jack, who works 
so hard all day with his stocks and his 
bonds, and whose heart will break when 
I tell him of my love for Earle? He 
nearly died two months ago when I told 
him I loved Adolphe Reynaud. I was 
mistaken. I did not love that silly 
Frenchman. I never have loved before 
today. Never! Mio Dio! How- pale 
he was! My heart leaps into my throat 
every time I recall that clouding look in 
his eyes, and the kindly touch of his fin- 
gers on my hair. 

Ilove him! Ilove him! I love him! 
How can [I live till tomorrow without see- 


ing him again? It is only nine o’clock. 
Jack is lying on the sofa, asleep, with his 
mouth open. He is disgusting. I won- 
der what Earle looks like when he is 


asleep. Horrible, I suppose. I hate 
people to be asleep. 

Iam going out. I cannot stay indoors, 
listening to Jack’s wheezing snore ; and 
this white dress is the prettiest thing I 
have ever worn—rather low in the neck, 
and with no sleeves worth mentioning, 
but what can one expect of a bodice that 
consists of two large bows in the front 
and a small one in the back? I shall put 
on a long, dark cloak, and a melodra- 
matic lace veil round my head, 

When I knock at the door of his studio, 
he will say ‘‘ Come in,’’ in his every day 
voice. Then I shall open the door, and 
he will raise his stern, pale face. How I 
know his face! 

Just listen to that brute Jack! 

* * x * 

He was not in his studio. I might 
have known it. The whole place was 
shut up and dark. I remembered the ad- 
dress of his house, and told the cabman 
to drive me there. The man grumbled, 
and said his time was up and his horse 
tired, so I gave him five shillings, and 
promised him more. We drove miles. 
Why wll people live in Chelsea? 

He lives in a flat. The cabman lit a 
match for me to see the names, and said, 
‘‘Here’s Bright. Here you are. This 
one’s Bright,’’ so loud that I thought 
the whole house would hear. Then he 
spat on the steps, and went back to his 
horse. 

I rang the bell. The door clicked and 
clicked, and I pushed it open and went 
in. On the second landing a servant girl 
was holding a door open. I went up 
slowly, very much out of breath. 

‘Whom do you wish ?”’ said the servant 
girl. I looked past her down the lighted 
hall of the apartment. There was an open 
door to the right, and voices of men, 
laughing. 

‘‘Does Mrs. Thomas live here?’ I 
asked. 

‘No, she don’t,” said the girl. ‘‘ This 
is Mrs. Bright’s. There ain’t no Thomas 
on this floor.’’ 

Just then Mr. Bright came out of the 
room to the right, and turned down the 
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passage towards us. He had no waist- 
coat on, and looked large and stout. I 
turned my back and ran away, panting, 
down the stairs and into the carriage. 


Earle Bright’s Diary. 

Ich kann’s nicht fassen, nicht glauben, 

Es hat ein Traum mich beriickt. 
Viviane’s Diary. 

He is as cool, and serious, and reserved 
as if I had never said anything. I detest 
him. Iadore him. I shall never be sat- 
isfied until I see him broken and van- 
quished, at my feet. I have never been 
so ignored and insulted in my life. I 
think of nothing but this stupid, middle 
aged man. I cannot work or read or 
speak. I do not eat anything, and am 
looking like an ugly little skeleton. I 
write to him three times a day, and send 
the letters by messenger. He never an- 
swers, and the messenger boys cost me a 
small fortune, I keep them waiting so 


long, while I change my mind, and tear. 


up letters, and write them over again. 

I have almost finished the story in 
which the heroine dies. I feel as if it 
were my own sentence of death. This 
morning I told Jack I could live with 
him no longer. He lit his cigar and said : 

‘‘Who is it this time? Not Bright?’”’ 

I went out of the room and slammed 
the door. One could hear his vulgar 
laugh all over the house. 


Earle Bright’s Diary. 

All my women figures look alike, with 
their thin Italian profiles. My magazine 
story heroines, my Empress Josephines, 
my Virgin Marys—all have curving noses 
and pouting under lips. The result is 
modern, but startling. 

The condition of my spirit is as inco- 
herent as my art. My moods are sullen 
and impatient. No wonder my poor 
Louise Another messenger boy ! 
Viviane’s Diary. 

I have seen him again. He looked 
pale and puffy. I had gone to him to say 
that I could not live without him any 
longer—to ask him to leave all, and come 
to.Italy with me. I had thought of some 
very pretty phrases about Italy and leav- 
ing all, soI said them. The result was 
astounding. He caught hold of my 
hands ; his eyes were bloodshot and his 
mouth trembling. He could not say a 
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word but, ‘‘Sweetheart! Sweetheart!’ 
Then he put his head down on my hands 
and began tocry. His hair is very gray, 
and there is not much of it. 

I was moved. I never thought he cared 

about me. That is what made me so 
wild over him. So the tears came into 
my eyes too. 
' He said that he hardly believed it; 
that he could not see why I should love 
him. I said, ‘‘No more can I,’’ and 
then he laughed and pressed my hands to 
his eyes. They were disagreeably wet. 
Poor fellow! How he loves me! 

Iam going to the Van Heuvens’ ball 
tonight. I hope I shall not look a fright. 
Iam taking malt and cod liver oil to fat- 
ten up again. My elbows look so peaky. 
Earle Bright’s Diary. 

Alea jacta est. I will do as she wishes, 
go where she bids. Her overmastering 
passion has conquered my will. She is 
right, right a thousand times! Life is 
too short for us to murder our wishes, 
and strangle our joys. I have lived like 
a miserable fool the forty five years of my 
life. I will live like a god for what re- 
mains. Italy and Viviane! Rome—and 
her mouth! Naples—and her laughter ! 
Venice—and her arms! How have I 
lived all these wretched, wasted years in 
the ditch of conventionality, in the mud 
of commonplace! 

Forty five years of imbecile respectabil- 
ity, of stagnant idiocy! How have I 
stood it? How could I ever stand it 
again? Oh, my sunshine, my wild bird 
of passion! ‘To what dazzling lands of 
joy will you lead me? My God! What 
has she found to love in me? I never 
thought I should be loved like this. 
Viviane’s Diary. 

He sends me so many roses that they 
can hardly get into the house. I dislike 
these large, impudent flowers. They look 
like red cabbages, I shall send them to 
Mrs. Van Heuven. She will think it a 
pretty, foreign way of being polite. He 
has sent me a lot of sketches ; all Italian 
landscapes—Vesuviuses, and Capris, la- 
gunas, and Maremmas, with two small 
figures on each of them, hand in hand. I 
suppose they are meant to be himself and 
me. How puerile! 

If I did go to Italy with him—and 
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really, for all that Jack seems to care, I 
might as well go as not—I should insist 
upon his dressing better than he does. 
He looks positively shabby. A man of 
his age must be particularly careful about 


the way he dresses. That man Markow- 
sky wears his clothes well, although he 
is amad Hungarian violinist. But then 
he is so tall and slender. Very good look- 
ing, too. He saysI sent him away two 
weeks ago, when he came with his music. 
I wonder what I did that for! He is such 
a magnificent musician, and such an orna- 
ment to one’s drawing room. 

That cat of a Mrs. Van Heuven would 
give her eyes to have him. 

She shan’t. 

Earle Bright’s Diary. 

All the vile, little details of my past 
life—the life I have led until two days 
ago—offend me. The vulgar chatter, the 
sordid worries, the stupid little satisfac- 
tions—I am already as far removed from 
them all as if I were in a sunny southern 
land, wandering through the art galleries 
of Florence and the wonders of Rome 
with her hand upon my arm. When I 
think of it, the blood rushes to my eyes 
and blinds me. 

She is coming today. She was to have 
been here at four. It is a quarter past. 
Poor little bird! What is detaining her? 
How she must beat her bright wings 
against the restraint that keeps her from 
me even these few minutes! My wild, 
impatient bird ! 


Viviane’s Diary. 

If there is one thing in the world that 
enraptures me, it is music. I ought to 
have been a musician and not a writer. 
Raff, for instance! Is there anything 
like Raff’s Canzone except Raff’s Cava- 
tina? I picture Music to my soul as a 
tall and slender seraph with dark eyes, 
long, curling hair, and a young, young 
mouth. 

Oh, dear me! It is nearly five o’clock. 
I ought to have been at the studio ages 
ago. 

But such weather! I do not suppose 
he expects me in such weather. 


Earle Bright’s Diary. 

I wish she would come. Her eyes haunt 
me, her voice pursues me, her smile 
obsesses me. I think of her night and 
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day. What God given wonder is this 
that has come into my life? I cannot 
live without her any longer. Oh, my 


love, my love! 
—away ! 


Let us go away together 


Viviane’s Diary. 

My grandes passions are like those 
Spanish inns where you find nothing but 
what you bring with you. My soul, like 
a huge Gladstone bag, has enough passion 
and tenderness and joy and glory in it to 
decorate a palace and live on for a year. 
I carry it all with me, and unpack it in 
some dingy hovel—Bright’s studio, for 
instance—and say, ‘‘What a beautiful 
place! How I should like to live here 
forever!’’ Then, one day, while I am out, 
a little devil comes and packs the passion 
and the tenderness and the glory and the 
joy all up again; and when I come in and 
see the desolate, shabby place, I wonder 
how I ever came. 

Poor, dingy Spanish inns! 

Earle Bright’s Diary. 

She did not come yesterday. She has 
not been today. I am wretchedly anxious 
and unhappy. 

Viviane’s Diary.’ 3 

Dear old Jack is taking me to the great 
Wagner festival at the German embassy. 
Markowsky is going too. I have ordered 
two dresses from Pasquier, by telegraph. 
One is a ball dress of silver crépe de Chine. 
Dear, good Jack! He says he does it as 
a reward because I finished my story so 
well. It is quite true. The heroine’s 
death is a chef d’euvre. I cried while I 
was writing it. 

I shall post it off to the Planet to- 
morrow. 

Earle Bright’s Diary. 

She has not been, or written, for five 
days. I called, and they told me she was 
out. I heard her laughing, up stairs. 
Viviane’s Diary. 

The Planet has taken my story. Iam 
to have threepence a word. I have sent 
it to Grandon Vane to illustrate. He is 
wonderfully clever, Markowsky says. 
One of the young school. There’s nothing 
like the young school. 


The dresses are here—dreams! They 
cost eighty pounds each. Dear, good 
Jack! How he spoils me! Howl love 
him! 
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AND HIS WORK. 


An interesting conversation with one of the leaders of our contemporary literature— 
Mr. Crawford tells how he became a novelist, draws comparisons between his books, 
and relates the personal experiences that suggested his latest story, “Corleone.” 


CRAWFORD 








MONG readers of present day fiction 

it is conceded that F. Marion Craw- 

ford stands at the head of the school of 

romanticist writers. His success has been 

remarkable. He is one of the few novel- 

ists who have leaped into instant fame 

and a comfortable income by the product 
of his pen. 

Ordinarily the most successful writers 
of fiction wait for years to obtain recogni- 
tion from a discriminating public, but in 
Mr. Crawford’s case it was different. 
From the day of the appearance of his 
first book, ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,’’ fifteen years 
ago, his position as a writer has been 
assured. His initial novel made an en- 
viable reputation for its author, and Mr. 
Crawford has added to this fame by each 
of his subsequent productions. He now 
has twenty nine novels to his credit, to 
say nothing of numerous magazine and 
special articles. This is about an average 
of two novels a year. 

Some of the astute critics have attempted 
to poke fun at Mr. Crawford and his work 
by accusing him of having invented a 
patent process for grinding out books by 
the yard, and saying that it was a bad year 
with him when he did not produce four or 
five novels. This is not only not true, 
but it creates a false impression in the 
minds of those who have not read Mr. 
Crawford’s books. They are far from 
having the appearance of being hastily or 
crudely prepared. 

Two novels a year is not a remarkable 
record for aman in good health and in 
the prime of life. Indeed, there may be 
writers who have produced less who would 
have produced more had there been any 
urgent demand for their writings. 


Although Mr. Crawford was born in 
Italy, and has lived much abroad, he is of 
American parentage, and is considered 
an American novelist. His early educa- 
tion was obtained here, and he is a thor- 
oughly patriotic disciple of Uncle Sam. 
Much of his time, however, is passed in 
Italy, which is the scene of so many of 
his novels. During the winter he was in 
this country for several months, superin- 
tending the production of the dramatiza- 
tion of ‘‘ Dr. Claudius.”’ 

Speaking of ‘‘Corleone,’’ Mr. Craw- 
ford’s novel now running in this magazine, 
the author said recently : 

‘‘T regard ‘Corleone’ in some respects 
as my very best effort. It contains chap- 
ters which I think are better than any- 
thing I haveever written. Upon the whole, 
I think I am better satisfied with ‘ Corle- 
one’ than any of my other books. Of 
course, I have not reached my ideal. But 
then, did you ever hear of any one who 
ever did? I never have, I am sure. 

‘«* Corleone ’ tells a great deal about the 
interior of Sicily, brigandage, and the mafia. 
The mafia in Sicily is not the mafia as it is 
understood in thiscountry. The mafia in 
Sicily is not a secret society, but a gene- 
ral disposition, or state of mind, common 
toallthe middle and lower classes of Sicili- 
ans. The truth is, as I have explained in 
detail in ‘Corleone,’ all Sicilians are 
banded together to resist the government 
or any constituted authority. It is second 
—I was about to say first—nature with 
them. Anevidence of this is found in the 
fact that the Italian government has never 
even attempted to impose the salt tax, 
which is one of the burdens of the main- 
land. The authorities can make but little 
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headway in governing Sicily, as any 
native who undertakes to help them is re- 
garded as a traitor, and it becomes the 
solemn duty of his fellows to ‘remove’ 
him forthwith. 

‘*T have had exceptional advantages for 
studying Sicily, as I have spent a good deal 
of time in theisland. Two years ago I was 
the guest of an Englishman who is one of 
the heirs toa large estate upon Mt. Aitna. 
You may form some idea of the size of the 
estate when I tell you that it is more than 
eighty miles round it. My friend lives in 
an old monastery which I have fully de- 
scribed in the book under another name. 

‘*Life at this castle or monastery was 
certainly exciting enough. My friend was 
very unpopular with the mafia owing to 
the fact that he had undertaken to resist 
brigandage and blackmail in the vicinity 
of his estate, which was a dangerous 
thing to attempt. One had to be constantly 
on guard. It was hardly safe to go out 
into the garden, for instance, without the 
protection of a pistol, and we never 
thought of driving or riding any distance 
about the place without a battery of Win- 
chesters and pistols. My friend is receiv- 
ing the sympathy and encouragement of 
the Italian government, and he is gradu- 
ally getting the upper hand of the brigands 
in his immediate locality. 

‘‘The brigands of Sicily and the brig- 
ands on the mainland of Italy have no 
points of resemblance to speak of. Of 
course there are comparatively few brig- 
ands now on the mainland, but where 
they exist they are no better than com- 
mon footpads, dirty and ragged, who 
would not hesitate to cut a throat for five 
cents; in fact, they never were anything 
but highwaymen. But the brigand of 
Sicily is in most cases an outlaw who has 
been driven into the bush owing to some 
little indiscretion, such as the killing of a 
friend in a quarrel. He is generally well 
dressed and may be highly educated. He 
would not hold you up to take your 
watch or any loose change that you might 
happen to have about you. Far from it. 
But if he knew, or had reason to believe, 
that you were a rich prize, he would seize 
you if he could and hold you for a ran- 
som. The ambition of the true brigand 
is to make a ‘‘ten strike’’ anc then get 
away to South America. 
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‘“There is a great scarcity of weapons 
among the peasantry or poorer classes in 
Sicily. Only the well to do are permitted 
to carry arms. The penalty for carrying 
concealed weapons among the poorer 
classes is very severe, and it is rigorously 
enforced. 

‘It has always seemed to me that the 
city of Naples is perhaps from a moral 
point of view the center of gravity of wick- 
edness inItaly. I account for it from the 
fact that Naples was originally a Greek 
colony. It was only under Augustus 
Ceesar that it was annexed to Rome, but 
of course some trace of the Greek element 
remains, and we all know what a degen- 
erate the average Greek is today. If you 
want further proof go to the far east and 
study him in his native lair. In some vil- 
lages of Sicily today, Greek is practically 
the only language spoken. The aristoc- 
racy of Naples has no longer the strength 
nor the wealth to hold a leading position, 
and the bad character of the middle and 
lower classes in Naples is a proverb. 

‘The real Italian Italy begins south of 
Florence. North of Florence there is such 
a large descent from other nationalities 
that the native or original Italians are 
almost lost sight of. Northern Italy was 
overrun centuries ago by Gauls, Goths, 
Lombards and other tribes from the north 
of Europe, and their descendants pre- 
dominate in that section of Italy today. 

‘‘It would hardly do for me to antici- 
pate all the details and incidents developed 
in ‘Corleone.’ That would not be fair to 
the readers of your magazine. I can 
speak of a number, however, without 
divulging the plot of the story. The 
chapter, for instance, where one brother 
chases the other on horseback is probably 
the best piece of descriptive writing I have 
ever done. 

‘‘Non Catholics will hardly understand 
or appreciate the part which relates to the 
inviolable sacredness of the confessional. 
A priest discovers a man in his church 
who has just committed a murder. The 
priest catches him red handed. The 
murderer immediately confesses his crime 
to the priest, and the latter under the 
rules of the church must hold the con- 
fession sacred. Subsequently the mur- 


derer accuses the priest of the very crime 
which he himself committed. The priest 


























is tried for the crime. He is only safe at 
last when the real murderer reveals the 
truth on his death bed.’’ 

‘Is it a fact that the Catholic church 
would not sustain a priest in breaking the 
rule regarding confessions in a case like 
the one you describe ?’’ 

“Yes. The church holds that it would 
be better for the priest to suffer in silence 
rather than to violate the seal of confes- 
sion. No exceptions can be made; were 
they permitted, the value of confession 
itself would be destroyed.”’ 

‘‘Would the rule hold good in this 
country ?’’ 

‘Certainly. Catholics will understand 
it. Iam a Catholic myself, and if I had 
committed the worst crime known I should 
not hesitate to confess it to any priest in 
this country in good standing, as Ishould 
know that he would not divulge it.’’ 

‘‘Have you ever known of an actual 
incident in real life such as the one you 
have mentioned ?’’ 

‘‘Yes. A case almost similar happened 
in Poland a number of years ago. The 
priest was sent to Siberia, and was there 
for many years before the truth was re- 
vealed by the death bed confession of the 
realcriminal. But, fortunately, such cases 
do not happen very often. Still, they are 
not impossible, nor even improbable. ’’ 

Mr. Crawford’s books have always sold 
well. His publishers in this country put 
the sales at fully six hundred thousand 
copies. Altogether, more than a million 
copies of his books have been printed and 
sold, besides the numerous translations 
into foreign languages. a 

Mr. Crawford writes his novels by hand. 
‘‘T once tried dictating,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
did not find it satisfactory. In working 
I sit with my right side to my desk, keep 
my body erect, and write with my whole 
arm. Some writing teachers tell their 
pupils to sit facing the desk, but experi- 
ence has taught me that that is not the 
correct position. 
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‘‘One of the questions most frequently 
asked gne,’’ Mr. Crawford added, ‘is how 
I became a novelist, or discovered that I 
had any aptitude for fiction. It happened 
in this way. I had returned from India, 
and was dining with my uncle, Sam Ward, 
at the New York Club. It goes without 
saying that it was a good dinner, as Uncle 
Sam had a world wide reputation for that 
sort of thing. Over the coffee and cigars 
I began telling my experiences in India. 
Among other things I told a story about 
a most interesting man I had met in 
Simla, the summer resort in the Hima- 
layas. I suppose I became interested in 
my subject, and the story did not lose 
anything in the telling. When I had fin- 
ished the tale, Uncle Sam slapped his hand 
on the table and said, ‘You must write 
that one. It will at least make a good 
short story for a magazine. If you will 
write out the story,’ he added with a 
smile, ‘I will promise to finda publisher.’ 
Somehow the idea caught my fancy, and 
I began at once. Before I went to bed 
that night, I had written part of the first 
chapter of ‘Mr. Isaacs.’ I kept at it 
steadily every day, and very soon what I 
had expected to make into a. magazine 
article took the proportions of a full sized 
novel. In due time the book was finished. 
Its success surprised me; it was far be- 
yond anything that I had ever dreamed of. 

‘‘ Having tasted blood, it was not diffi- 
cult for me to persuade myself to become 
a novelist. I began at once my second 
book—‘ Dr. Claudius.’ When ‘ Dr. Claud- 
ius ’appeared some of the critics were good 
enough to say that it was a rank failure, 
and that it was quite evident that I was a 
‘one book man.’ ‘Dr. Claudius’ now 
stands fourth, I believe, in the statement 
of sales of my novels, which shows that 
criticism is not always infallible. But I 
am not one to find fault with the critics. 
Upon the whole, they have treated me 
more than well, and I have obtained many 
good suggestions from them.”’ 








II.—SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


(Second Paper.) 


Lawrence’s career of social and artistic triumphs, his popularity and notoriety, and his portrait 
gallery of the beautiful women and famous men of the nineteenth century’s 
first three decades, 


AWRENCE’S social gifts had as much 
Ez to do with his success as his talent as 
an artist. He had an extraordinary faculty 
of endearing himself to the men and 
women who have become the historical 
characters of his day. It does not appear 
to have been the result of anything par- 
ticularly fine in his character, but came 
from an irresistible charm of manner, 
which attracted even in his earliest youth. 
He went everywhere and knew everybody, 
and even George III, who had been 
declaring that there was only one painter 
in the world, and that there never -had 
been but one painter in the world—the 
American, Benjamin West—intrusted 
Lawrence with dozens of commissions, 
although he had never given one to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Sir Joshua _ twice 
painted the king and queen, but it was at 
his own request and expense. In contrast 
to this treatment of a man who had so 
widely diverged from the traditions of 
English art that he had practically created 
a school, the boy Thomas Lawrence, not 
yet twenty three, was made painter in 
ordinary to the court. 

The admission of Lawrence to the Royal 
Academy was the subject of a great deal 
of talk, and formed the topic of the day 
for the wits. He was young, he was self 
taught, he had never traveled in Italy— 
a fact which, the critics urged, made 
his work impossible. Peter Pindar pub- 
lished a poem which he called ‘‘The 
Right of Kings,’’ after the Academy had 





first rejected Lawrence, and then, at the 
king’s command, had elected him: 
Go, sirs, with halters round your wretched 
necks— 

Which some contrition for your crime bespeaks— 

And much offended majesty implore; 
Say, piteous, kneeling in the royal view, 
“Have pity on a sad abandon’d crew, 

And we, great king, will sin no more ; 
Forgive, dread sir, the crying sin, 
And Mr. Lawrence shall come in!” 

Lawrence’s great success began when he 
was asked to paint full length portraits of 
the king and queen, to be sent as presents 
to the Emperor of China. Lord Macartney 
was to go to Pekin to present them. The 
idea of the gift was ridiculed all over 
Europe, and young Mr. Lawrence received 
an advertisement which made his name 
widely known and sent more orders to 
him than he could fill. Although at this 
time he received only about a hundred 
dollars for a portrait, he painted so 
rapidly, and received so many commis- 
sions, that he considered himself a rich 
man, and began the course of extrava- 
gance which kept him always in debt. A 
handsome young fellow who was_ so 
popular personally, and who was received 
with intimacy in high places, had to be 
a trifle more prudent than Lawrence to 
escape criticism.: If an astrologer had 
been called upon to draw the painter’s 
horoscope, it would doubtless have been 
said that he was born under a planet 
which insisted upon notoriety; for while 
his friends always regarded him as a man 
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MRS. WOLFFE. 


From an engraving by Samuel Cousins after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


of blameless life, if sometimes weak, he 
was perpetually in the midst of a storm 
of talk. 

In the opening years of the nineteenth 
century, when the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were in the midst of their quarrels, 
the latter stayed with her daughter at 
Blackheath, where Mr. Lawrence entered 
the royal household on a very intimate 
footing. He taught the princess to model 
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in clay, and often spent several days at 
Montague House. This resulted in what 
has been called the ‘‘ delicate investiga- 
tion,’’ when the king sent a commission 
to look into the conduct of his daughter 
inlaw. The investigators brought back 
a report which was something like the 
Scotch verdict of ‘‘not proven.” They 
thought that at any rate the princess had 
been guilty of ‘‘levity.’’ Then did Law- 
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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


From an engraving by J. Sartain after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


rence show that talent and charm of man- 
ner do not make a complete gentleman, by 
publishing a statement that gave solemn 
particulars of the occasions upon which 
he had been alone with her royal high- 
ness. Heasserted that he never was with 
her ‘‘ behind a door which was locked, 
bolted, or fastened, otherwise than in the 
common or usual manner, which leaves it 
quite in the power of any person on the 
outside to open it, so help me God, 
Thomas Lawrence.’’ One William Cole, 
a servant, was Lawrence’s accuser. The 
king ordered the man indicted for perjury, 
but he was never brought to trial. 


Lawrence was on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with the families whose seats 
were near Montague House. One of these 
was William Lock, of whose wife and 
children he painted portraits. Mr. Lock 
yas one of the best known collectors in 
England, and was considered at that time 
the most enlightened judge of art. Dr. 
Johnson, who was one of his early friends, 
left a tribute to his scholarship, and Law- 
rence, writing of him, said: ‘‘I am the 
better for his life and for his death.’’ It 
was his constant friendship that brought 
Lawrence through the trouble of the ‘‘in- 
vestigation.’’ 
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The friendship of the Kemble family 
was one of the earliest of the advances 
which. Lawrence made. He painted John 
Philip Kemble many times, and was 
particularly successful with the famous 
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the figure being taken from that of a 
pugilist named Jackson. It is gigantic 
and most theatric, and at the same time 
it has more genius than most of LLaw- 
rence’s works. The picture, of which we 


MASTER LOCK. 


From an engraving by W. Humphrys after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


tragedian; but although he admired 
Mrs. Siddons more than any woman of 
her time, his portraits of her were not 
strong. One of his great pictures was of 
Kemble as //am/et. Another, painted 
much earlier, caused a great deal of criti- 
cism. It was in the character of Rolla in 
”» Only the face was Kemble’s, 


“« Pizarro. 


give an engraving, is or recently was the 
property of Sir Robert Peel. 

In 1814 Lawrence made his first visit to 
the continent, whence the prince regent 
called him home to paint the portraits of 
the series of princes and generals, states- 
men and diplomats, that fill the Waterloo 
chamber at Windsor Castle. 
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MISS MURRAY. 
From an engraving by George H. Phillips after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


The exhibition of 1815 showed a portrait 
of the Duke of Wellington, and one of the 
pictures of Mrs. Wolffe, a lady who came 
to have the greatest influence upon the 
life and fortunes of Lawrence. She was 
the wife of the Danish consul, Jens Wolffe, 
who was a patron of the arts, and enter- 
tained at his home, Sherwood Lodge, all 
the eminent artists in London. Lawrence 


became a constant visitor there, and he 
and his sister became the close friends of 
Mrs. Wolffe. Later, she separated from 
her husband. She went to reside in Kent, 
about fifty miles from London; but this 
did not prevent the Lztevary Gazette from 
writing articles which kept Lawrence’s 
friends always on the defensive. But the 
best evidence that her friendship for the 
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JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE AS ‘‘ROLLA”’ IN ‘‘PIZARRO.”’ 


From an engraving by S. W. Reynolds after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


“Who moves one step to follow me, dies upon the spot 
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LORD DURHAM. 


From an engraving by Samuel Cousins after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


painter was upon the highest plane comes 
from their correspondence, which neither 
ever expected to be made public. Law- 
rence wrote to her as he wrote to no other 
person, giving her his ideas concerning 
his work, and his most intimate thoughts. 
The public crowded about his portraits of 
Mrs. Wolffe as they had before those of 
the Princess of Wales, with an interest far 
beyond their merits as paintings. 

In 1818, Lawrence exhibited his famous 
picture of Wellington on the horse that 


the Iron Duke rode at Waterloo. This 
picture is at Windsor. During the con- 
gress of that year, at Aix la Chapelle, he 
received orders to paint all the allied 
sovereigns who had not already sat for 
him—a commission which delighted a 
man who had an innate love for finery, 
and was never happier than when he had 
a uniform before him. He wrote homean 
account of his work which fairly bristles 
with imperial and royal titles. But 
though he had an unequaled opportunity 
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‘““THE PROFFERED KISS.”’ 


From an engraving by E. Abot after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 
From an engraving by William Walker after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


to produce an immortal series of por- 
traits, the results do not compare with 
what he did after he had studied in Rome. 
It makes us regret as much as those early 
critics that he took his education at the 
wrong end of his life. 

Ofhis last works, some showreal genius. 
One of these is the child portrait of Miss 
Murray, the little daughter of the Right 
Hon. G. Murray, M.P. It hasa lightness 


and charm which Lawrence put into all 
his portraits of children, and an intangible 
atmosphere which we call great art. 

His death came suddenly in January, 


1830, while he had in his hands an 
engraving of a portrait of Mrs. Wolffe, 
which he was retouching. He was in- 
terred with great pomp in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, where he rests by the side of 
his predecessor, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


























THE CHRISTIAN.’ 


BY HALL CAINE. 


Mr. Caine is one of the strongest writers of the day, and “ The Christian” is 
the strongest story he has ever written—stronger than “ The Manxman,” stronger 
than “The Deemster.” It is designed by its author to be a dramatic picture of 
what he regards as the great intellectual movement of our time in England and 
in America—the movement toward Christian socialism. 



































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE central figures of the story are John Storm and Glory Quayle, and its opening scene is 
laid in the Isle of Man. John Storm is the only son of Lord Storm, and nephew of the Earl of 
Erin, prime minister of England. The two noblemen are estranged through jealousy, both having 
loved John’s mother. Lord Storm brings up his son for a career in public life, and is bitterly dis- 
appointed when the young man decides to enter the church. 

Near Lord Storm’s place in the Isle of Man is the house of Parson Quayle, whose only son mar- 
ries a Frenchwoman, the daughter of an actress. Both the young people die, leaving a little girl, 
Glory, to the care of her grandfather. At twenty Glory determines to earn her own living, and 
when young Storm, whom she has known since she wasa baby, goes to London to his curacy at All 
Saints’, Belgravia, she accompanies him and obtains a position as hospital nurse. In London Glory 
forms associations which cause Storm much uneasiness. Polly Love, an associate of hers at the 
hospital, comes to grief through Lord Robert Ure, whose friend Drake proves to have been Glory’s 
playmate years ago. The directors dismiss Polly, but ignore Lord Robert’s complicity, in spite of 
John Storm’s emphatic protest. The utter worldliness of Canon Wealthy, the vicar of All Saints’, 
is a severe shock to the earnest young curate. Disillusioned and sorely distressed at his apparent 
inability toaccomplish any good in such an environment, he resigns and enters a conventual in- 
stitution known as the Society of the Gethsemane. Buteven here, he fails to find the spiritual refuge 
he seeks. A lay brother, Brother Paul, is tormented by fears as to the fate of his sister, Polly 
Love. When these are confirmed by an incautious admission of John Storm, he goes to the father 
superior and begs to be allowed to make an effort to reclaim the erring girl. His petition is re- 
fused. John Storm, who has been made guardian of the gate, cannot endure the sight of Brother 
Paul’s suffering, and offers to allow him to leave the convent secretly at night, and to admit him in 
the morning. 

On learning of John Storm’s determination to enter the monastery, Glory breaks the hospital 
rules in a fruitless attempt to see him, and is dismissed in consequence. She bravely resolves 
to win a place for herself yet, and seeks the assistance of Drake. The latter misinterprets 
her motives, however, and she flees from him in grief and shame. She tries to obtain an engage- 
ment to sing or recite, but fails, and is glad to accept the offer of employment in a small tobacco 
shop kept by a Mrs. Jupe. 





XXIX. When Glory attempted to pass through 

them she was stopped by a cry of ‘‘ Tyke 

T the end of the fourth week, after yer turn on treasury day, my dear,’’ and 

Glory had paid her fee tothe agent, she fell back and waited. 

she called on him again. It was Satur- One by one they passed up stairs, 

day morning, and the vicinity of his came down again with cheerful faces, 

office was a strange and surprising scene. shouted their adieux, and disappeared. 

The staircase and passages to the house, Meanwhile they amused themselves with 

as well as the pavement of the streets, as_ salutations, all more or less lively and 

far as to the public house at the corner, familiar, told stories and exchanged con- 

were thronged with a gaudy but shabby fidences, while they danced a step or 
army of music hall artists of both sexes. stamped about to keep away the cold. 

*Copyright, 1897, by Hall Caine.— This story began in the November, 1896, number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINB. 
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‘*You’ve chucked the slap on witha 
mop this morning, my dear,’’ said one of 
the girls. 

‘*Have I, my love? Well, I was a bit 
thick about the clear, so I thought it 
would keep me warm.”’ 

“It ain’t no use facing the donna of 
the casa with that,’’ said a man who 
jingled a few coins as he came down stairs, 
and away went two to the public house. 

Sometimes a showy brougham would 
drive up to the door, and a magnificent 
person in a fur lined coat, with diamond 
rings on both hands, would sweep through 
the lines and go up stairs. When he 
came down again his carriage door would 
be opened by half a dozen loafers who 
would call him ‘‘dear old cully,’’ and 
tell him they were ‘‘ down on their luck ”’ 
and ‘‘hadn’t doneaturn for a fortnight.’’ 
He would distribute shillings and half 
crowns among them, cry ‘‘Ta ta, boys,”’ 
and drive away ; whereupon his pension- 
ers would stroke the threadbare edges of 
their astrakhan collars, tip winks after 
the carriage, and say, ‘‘ That’s better 
than crying cabbages in Covent Garden, 
ain’t it?” Then they would all laugh 
knowingly, and one would say, ‘‘ What’s 
it to be, cully?’’ and somebody would 
answer, ‘‘Come along to Poverty Point 
then,’’ and a batch of the waiting troop 
would trip off to the corner. 

One of the gorgeous kind was coming 
down the stairs when his eye fell on 
Glory, as she stood in a group of girls 
who were decked out in rose pink and 
corresponding finery. He paused, turned 
back, re6pened the office door, and said 
in an audible whisper, 

‘‘Who’s the pretty young ginger you’ve 
got here, Josephs?” 

A moment afterwards the agent had 
come out and called her up stairs. 

‘* It’s salary day, my dear, vait there,” 
he said, and he put her into an inner 
room, which was tawdrily furnished in 
faded red plush, witha piano, and colored 
prints of ballet girls and boxing men, 
and was full of the odor of stale tobacco 
and bad whisky. 

She waited half an hour, feeling hot 
and ashamed and troubled with perplex- 
ing thoughts, and listening to the jingle 
of money in the adjoining room, mingled 
with the ripple of laughter and some- 





times the exchange of angry words. At 
length the agent came back, saying, 
‘Vell, vhat can I do for you today, my 
dear?” 

He had been drinking; his tone was 
familiar, and he placed himself on the end 
of the sofa upon which Glory was seated. 

Glory rose immediately. ‘‘I came to 
ask if you have heard of anything for 
me,’’ she said. 

‘«Sit down, my dear.”’ 

‘*No, thank you.’’ 

‘‘Heard anything? Not yet, my dear. 
You must vait. ‘i 

‘*T think I’ve waited long enough, and 
if your promises amount to anything 
you'll get me an appearance, at all 
events.”’ 

‘*So I vould, my dear—I vould get you 
an extra turn at the Vashington, but it 
is very expensive, and you’ve got no 
money.’’ 

‘‘Then why did you take what I had, 
if you can do nothing? Besides, I don’t 
want anything but what my talents will 
earn. Give me a letter to a manager— 
for mercy’s sake do something for me!’’ 

There was the shrug of the ghetto as 
the man rose and said, ‘‘ Very vell, if 
that’s it, I’ll give you a letter and vel- 
come. ’’ 

He sat at a table and wrote a short 
note, sealed it carefully in an envelope 
which was backed with advertisements, 
then gave it to Glory and said, ‘‘ Daddle 
doo. You’ll not require to come again.”’ 

Going down stairs she looked at the 
letter. It was addressed to an acting 
manager at a theater in the farthest west 
of London. The passages of the house 
and the pavements outside were now 
empty; it was nearly two o’clock, and 
snow was beginning to fall. She was feel- 
ing cold anda little hungry, but making 
up her mind to deliver the letter at once, 
she hastened to the Temple station. 

There was a matinée, so the acting 
manager was ‘‘in front.’’ He took the let- 
ter abruptly, opened it with an air of irri- 
tation, glanced at it, glanced at Glory, 
looked at the letter again, and then said 
in a strangely gentle voice, ‘‘Do you 
know what’s in this, my girl?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Glory. 

‘*Of course you don’t—look,’’ and he 
gave her the letter to read. It ran: 

















Dear ——, This wretched young ginger is 
worrying me forashop. She isn’t worth a —. 


Get rid of her, and oblige. 
JOSEPHS. 


Glory flushed up to the forehead, and 
bit her lip; then a little nervous laugh 
broke from her throat, and two great 
tears came rolling from her eyes. The 
acting manager took the letter out of her 
hands and tapped her kindly on the 
shoulder. 

‘‘Never mind, my child. Perhaps 
we'll disappoint him yet. Tell me all 
about it.’’ 

She told him everything, for he had 
bowels of compassion. ‘‘We can’t put 
you on at present,’’ he said, ‘‘ but our 
saloon contractor wants a young lady to 
give out programs, and if that will do to 
begin with——” 

It was a crushing disappointment, but 
she was helpless. The employment was 
menial, but it would take her out of the 
tobacco shop, put her into the atmos- 
phere of the theater, and bring fifteen 
shillings a week as well. She might 
begin on Monday, if she could find her 
black dress, white apron, cap, and cuffs. 
The dress she had already, but the apron, 
cap, and cuffs would take the larger part 
of the money she had left. 

By Sunday night she had swallowed 
her pride with one great gulp and was 
writing home to Aunt Anna: 

I’m as busy as Trap’s wife these days—in- 
deed, that, goddess of industry is nothing to me 
now; but Christmas is coming, and I shall want 
to buy a present for grandfather (and perhaps 
for the aunties as well), so please send me a 
line in secret saying what he is wanting most. 
Snow! snow! snow! The snow it snoweth every 
day. 

On the Monday night she presented 
herself at the fheater and was handed 
over to another girl to be instructed in 
her duties. The house was one of the 
best in London, and Glory found pleas- 
ure in seeing the audience assemble. For 
the first half hour the gorgeous gowns, 
the beautiful faces, and the distinguished 
manners excited her and made her forget 
herself. Then little by little there came 
the pain of it all, and by the,time the 
curtain had gone up her gorge was rising, 
and she crept out into the quiet corridor 
where her colleague was seated already 
under an electric lamp reading a penny 
number. 
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The girl was a little tender black and 
white thing looking like a dahlia. Ina 
quarter of an hour Glory knew all about 
her. During the day she served in a shop 
in the Whitechapel Road. Her name was 
Agatha Jones—they called her Aggie. 
Her people lived in Bethnal Green, but 
Charlie always came to the theater to 
take her home. Charlie was her young 
man. 

In the intervals between the acts Glory 
assisted in the cloak room, and there the 
great ladies began to be very amusing. 
After the tinkle of the electric bell an- 
nouncing the second act she returned to 
the deserted corridor, and before her audi- 
ence of one gave ridiculous imitations in 
dead silence of ladies using the puff and 
twiddling up their front hair. 

‘‘My! It’s you that oughter be on the 
styge, my dear,” said Aggie. 

‘‘Do you think so?’’ said Glory. 

‘‘T’m going on myself soon. Charlie’s 
getting me on the clubs.” 

‘«The clubs ?” 

‘‘The foreign clubs in Soho. More nor 
one has begun there.” 

“* Really ?’’ 

‘The foreigners like dancing best. If 
you can do the splits and shoulder the 
leg it’s the mykings of you for life.’’ 

When the performance was over they 
found Charlie waiting on the square in 
front of the house. Glory had seen him 
before, and she recognized him immedi- 
ately. He was the young Cockney with 
the rolled fringe who had bantered the 
policeman by Palace Yard on Lord 
Mayor’s Day. They got into the under- 
ground together, and when Glory re- 
turned to the subject of the foreign 
clubs Charlie grew animated and elo- 
quent. 

‘‘They give ye five shillings a turn, 
and if yer good for anythink ye may do 
six turns of a Sunday night, not ter 
speak of special nights and friendly leads 
and sech.” 

When Glory got out at the Temple 
Aggie’s head was resting on Charlie’s 
shoulder and her little gloved fingers 
were lightly clasped in his hand. 

On the second night Glory had con- 
quered a good deal of her pride. The 
grace of her humor was saving her. It 
was almost as if somebody else was doing 
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servant’s duty and she was looking on 
and laughing. After all, it was very 
funny that she should be there, and what 
delicious thoughts it would bring later! 
Even Nell Gwynne sold oranges in the pit 
at first, and then some day when she had 
risen above all this—— 

It must have been a great night of 
some sort. She had noticed red baize and 
an awning outside, and the front of 
one of the boxes was laden with flow- 
ers. When its occupants entered the 
orchestra played the national anthem 
and the audience rose to their feet. It 
was the prince with the princess and 
their daughters. The audience was only 
less distinguished, and something far off 
and elusive moved in her memory when 
a lady handed her a check and said in a 
sweet voice : 

“‘A gentleman will come for this seat.” 

Glory’s station was in the stalls, and 
she did not go out when the lights went 


down and the curtain rose. The play was 


a modern one—the story of a country girl 
who returned home after a life of bitter- 
ness and shame. 

It moved her and thrilled her, and 
stirred the smoldering fires of her ambi- 
tion. She was sorry for the actress who 
played the part, the poor thing did not 
understand, and she would have given 
worlds to pour her own voice through 
the girl’s mouth. Then she was conscious 
that she was making a noise with her 
hands, and looking down at them she 
saw the crumpled programs and her 
white cuffs, and remembered where she 
was, and what, and she murmured, ‘‘O 
God, do not punish me for these vain 
thoughts !’’ 

All at once a light shot across her face 
as she stood in the darkness. The door 
of the corridor had been opened, and a 
gentleman was coming in. He stood a 
moment beside her, with his eyes on the 
stage, and said in a whisper: 

‘* Did a lady leave a seat ?’’ 

It was Drake! She felt as if she would 
suffocate, but answered in a strained 
voice : 

‘Yes, that one—program, please.’’ 

He took the program without looking 
at her, put his fingers into his waistcoat 
pocket, and slid something into her hand. 
It was sixpence. 





She could have screamed. The humili- 
ation was too abject. Hurrying out, she 
threw down her programs, put on her 
cloak and hat, and fled. 

But next morning she laughed at her- 
self, and when she took out Drake’s six- 
pence she laughed again. With the poker 
and a nail she drove a hole through the 
coin, and then hung it up by a string to 
a hook over the mantelpiece, and laughed 
(and cried a little) every time she looked 
at it. Life was so funny! Why did 
people bury themselves before they were 
dead? She wouldn’t do it for worlds. 
But she did not go baok to the theater 
for all that, and neither did she return to 
the counter. 

Christmas was near, the shops became 
bright and gay, and she remembered 
what beautiful presents she had meant 
to send home out of the money she had 
hoped to earn. On Christmas Eve the 
streets were thronged with little family 
groups out shopping, and there were 
many amusing sights. Then she laughed 
a good deal, she could not keep from 
laughing. 

Christmas day opened with a rimy, 
hazy morning, and the business tho- 
roughfares were deserted. They had 
sucking pig for dinner, and Mr. Jupe, 
who was at home for the holiday, be- 
haved like a great boy. It was afternoon 
before the postman arrived with a bag as 
big as a creel, and full of Christmas cards 
and parcels. There was a letter for Glory. 
It was from Aunt Anna. 

We are concerned about the serious step you 
have taken, but trust it is for the best, and that 
you will give Mrs. Jupe every satisfaction. 
Don’t waste your savings on us. Remember 
there are post office savings banks everywhere, 
and that there is no friend like a little money. 

At the bottom there was a footnote from 
Aunt Rachel : 

Do you ever see the queen in London, and the 
dear prince and princess. 

She went to service that night at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Entering by the west 
door, a verger in his cloak directed her te 
a seat in the nave. The great place was 
dark and chill and half empty. All the 
singing seemed to come from some unseen 
regions far away, and when the preacher 
got into the curious pulpit he looked like 
a jack in the box, and it seemed to be a 
drum that was speaking. 
























































Coming out before the end she thought 
she would walk to the Whitechapel Road, 
of which Aggie had told her something. 
She did so, going by Bishopsgate Street, 
but turning her head away as she passed 
the church of the Brotherhood. The mot- 
ley crowd of Polish Jews, Germans, and 
Chinamen, in the most interesting street 
in Europe, amused her for a while, and 
then she walked up Houndsditch and 
passed through Bishopsgate Street again. 

At the Bank she took an omnibus for 
home. The only other fare was a bounc- 
ing girl in.a big hat with feathers. 

‘‘Going to the market, my dear? No? 
I hates it myself, too, so I goes to the 
’alls instead. Come from the country, 
don’t ye? Same here. Father’s a farmer, 
but he’s got sixteen besides me, so I 
won’t be missed. Live? I live at old 
Nan’s dress house now. Nice gloves, ain’t 
they? My hat? Glad you like the style. 
I generally get a new hat once a week, 
and as for gloves, if anybody likes me——”’ 

That night in her musty bedroom Glory 
wrote home while little slyboots slept : 

‘The best laid plans o’ mice and men, 
Gang aft agley.”’ 

Witness me! 

I intended to send you some Christmas pres- 
ents, but the snow has been so industrious that 
not a mouse has stirred if he could help it. 
However, I send three big kisses instead and a 
pair of mittens for grandfather, worked with my 
own hands, because I wouldn’t allow any good 
Brownie to do it for me. Tell Aunt Rachel I do 
see the prince and princess sometimes. I saw 
them at the theater the other night. Yes, the 
theater! You must not be shocked—we are 
rather gay in London—we go to the theater oc- 
casionally. It is so interesting to meet all the 
great people. You see I am fairly launched in 
fashionable society, but I love everybody just 
the same as ever, and the moment the candle is 
out I shall be thinking of Glenfaba and seeing 
the ‘‘ Waits,” and ‘‘ Oiel Verree,”’ and “‘ Hunting 
the Wren,”’ and grandfather smoking his pipe in 
the study by the light of the fire, and Sir Thomas 
Traddles, the tailless, purring and blinking at 
his feet. Merry Christmas to you, my dears! 
By by! 


XXX. 


‘¢*WHERE’s that bright young Irish 
lady ?’ the gentlemen’s alwis sayin’, my 
dear,’? said Mrs. Jupe, and for very 
shame’s sake, having no money to pay 
for board and lodgings, Glory returned to 
the counter. 

A little beyond Bedford Row, in a rook- 
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ery of apartment houses in narrow streets, 
there lives a colony of ballet girls and 
chorus girls. who are employed at the 
lighter theaters of the Strand. They are 
a noisy, merry, reckless, harmless race, 
free of speech, fond of laughter, wearing 
false jewelry, false hair, and false com- 
plexions, but good boots always, which 
they do their utmost not to conceal. 

Many of these girls pass through the 
Turnstile on their way to their work, and 
towards seven in the evening the tobacco- 
nist’s would be full of them. Nearly all 
smoked, as the stained forefinger of their 
tight hands showed, and while they 
bought their cigarettes they chirruped 
and chirped until the little shop was like 
a tree full of linnets in the spring. 

Most of them belonged to the Frailty 
Theater, and their usual talk was of the 
‘‘stars’’ engaged there. Chief among 
these were the ‘‘ Sisters Bellman,’’ a trio 
of singers in burlesque, and a frequent 
subject of innuendo and repartee was one 
Betty, of that ilk, whose name Glory 
could remember to have seen blazing in 
gold on nearly every hoarding and sign. 

‘‘Says she was a governess in the coun- 
try, my dear.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yus, I dare say. Came out of a 
slop shop in the Mile End Road, though, 
and learned ’er steps with the organ man 
in the court back of the jam factory.”’ 

‘*Well, I never! She’s a wide un, she 
is !”’ 

‘“‘About as wide as Broad Street, my 
dear. Use ter sell flowers in Piccadilly 
Circus till somebody spoke to er, and now 
she rides ’er brougham, doncher know.”’ 

Then the laughter would be general, 
and the girls would go off with their 
arms about one another’s waists, and 
singing, in the street substitute for the 
stage whisper, ‘‘And ’er golden ’air was 
’anging dahn ’er back !’’ 

This yellow haired and yellow fingered 
sisterhood saw the game of life pretty 
clearly, and it did not take them long to 
get abreast of Glory. 

‘‘ Like this life, my dear?’’ 

‘‘Goon! Does she look as if she liked 
it?” 

‘‘Perhaps I do, perhaps I don’t,’’ re- 
plied Glory. 

‘‘Tell that to the marines, my dear. I 
use ter be in a shop myself, but I couldn’t 
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a-bear it. Give me my liberty, I say; and 
if a girl’s got any sort o’ figure—unner- 
stand, my dear ?’’ 

Late that night one of the girls came in 
‘breathless and cried, ‘‘Hooraa! What 
d’ye think? Betty wants a dresser, and 
I’ve got the shop for ye, my dear. Guinea 
a week and the pickings, and you go to- 
morrow night on trial. By by.”’ 

Glory’s old infirmity came back upon 
her, and she felt hot and humiliated. But 
her vanity was not so much wounded by 
the work that she was offered as her honor 
was hurt by the work she was doing. 
Mrs. Jupe’s absences from home were 
now more frequent than ever. If the 
business that took her abroad was akin to 
that which had taken her to Polly Love—— 

To put an end to her uneasiness Glory 
presented herself at the stage door. 

‘You the noo dresser, miss ?’’ said the 
doorkeeper. ‘‘Collins has orders to look 
after you. Collins!’’ 

A scraggy, ugly, untidy woman who 
was passing looked back and listened. 

‘‘Come along of me, then,’’ she said, 
and Glory followed her, first down a dark 
passage, then through a dusty avenue 
between stacks of scenery, then across the 
open stage, up a flight of stairs, and into 
a room of moderate size which had no 
window and no ventilation, and contained 
three cheval glasses, a couch, four cane 
bottom chairs, three small toilet tables 
with gas jets suspended over them, three 
large trunks, some boxes of cigarettes, 
and a number of empty champagne bot- 
tles. Here there was another woman, as 
scraggy and untidy as the first, who 
bobbed her head at Glory and then went 
on with her work, which was that of tak- 
ing gorgeous dresses out of one of the 
trunks and laying them on the couch. 

‘‘She told me to show you her first 
act,’’ said the woman called Collins, and 
throwing open another trunk she indi- 
cated some of the costumes contained in it. 

It was a new world to Glory, and there 
was something tingling and electrical in 
the atmosphere about her. There were 
the shouts and curses of the scene shifters 
on the stage, the laughing voices of the 
chorus girls going by the door, and all 
the multitudinous noises of the theater 
before the curtain rises. Presently there 
was arustle of silk, and two young ladies 
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came bouncing into the room. One was 
tall and pink and white, like a scarlet 
runner, the other was little and dainty. 
They stared at Glory and she was com- 
pelled to speak. 

‘‘Miss Bellman, I presume?’’ 

‘*Ye mean Betty, dwon’t ye?’’ said the 
tall lady, and at that moment Betty her- 
self arrived. She was a plump person 
with a kind of vulgar comeliness, and 
Glory had a vague sense of having seen 
her before somewhere. 

‘So ye'’ve came,’’ she said, and she 
took possession of Glory straightway. 
‘‘Help me off of my sealskin.”’ 

Glory did so, the others were similarly 
disrobed, and in a few moments their three 
ladyships were busy before the toilet 
tables with their grease, and rose pink, 
and black pencils. 

Glory was taking down the hair of her 
stout ladyship, and her stout ladyship 
was looking at Glory in the glass. 

‘Not a bad face, girls, eh?’’ 

The other two glanced at Glory approv- 
ingly. ‘‘Not bad,’’ they answered, and 
then hummed or whistled as they went on 
with their making up. 

‘*Oh, thank you,’’ said Glory with a 
low curtesy, and everybody laughed. It 
was really very amusing. Suddenly it 
ceased to be so. 

‘‘And what’s its nyme, my dear ?’’ said 
the little lady. 

A sort of shame at using in this com- 
pany the name that was sacred to home, 
to the old parson, and to John Storm, 
came creeping over Glory like a goosing 
of the flesh, and by the inspiration of a 
sudden memory, she answered, ‘‘Gloria.’’ 

The little lady paused with the black 
pencil at her eyebrows, and said: 

‘‘My! What a nyme for the top line 
of a bill!’’ 

‘“‘Ugh! Mykes me feel like Sundays, 
though, ”’ said the tall lady, with ashudder. 

‘Trish, my dear?’* 

‘* Something of that sort,’’ said Glory. 

‘‘ Brought up a lydy, I’ll be bound ?”’ 

‘‘My father was a clergyman,”’ said 
Glory, ‘‘ but——”’ 

A sudden peal of laughter stopped her, 
whereupon she threw up her head and her 
eyes flashed, but her stout ladyship patted 
her hand and said : 

‘* No offense, Glo, but you re’lly mustn’t 

















—they’re ali clergymen’s daughters, 
doncher know.”’ 

A sharp knock came to the door, fol- 
lowed by the first call of the call boy, 
‘“‘Half hour, ladies.’’ Then there was 
much bustle and some irritation inside 
the dressing room, and the tuning up of 
the orchestra outside. The knock came 
again, ‘‘Curtain up, please.’’ The door 
was thrown open, the three ladies swept 
out—the tall one in tights, the little one 
in a serpentine skirt, the plump one in 
some fancy costume—and Glory was left 
to gather up the fragments, to listen to the 
orchestra, which was now in full power, 
to think of it all and to laugh. 

The ladies returned to the dressing 
room again and again in the course of the 
performance, and when not occupied with 
the changing of their dresses they amused 
themselves variously. Sometimes they 
smoked cigarettes, sometimes sent Collins 
for brandy and soda, sometimes talked of 
their friends in front—‘‘Lord Johnny’s 
’ere again. See ’im in the prompt box? 
It’s ’is sixtieth night this piece and there’s 
only been sixty nine of the run’’—and 
sometimes they discussed the audience 
generally: ‘‘ Don’t know what’s a matter 
with ’em tonight ; ye may work yer eyes 
out and ye can’t get a ’and.”’ 


The curtain came down at length, the’ 


outdoor costumes were resumed, the call 
boy called ‘‘ Carriages, please’’ ; the ladies 
answered ‘‘Right ye are, Tommy ’’; her 
plump ladyship nodded to Glory, ‘‘ You'll 
do middling, my dear, when ye get yer 
’and in’’—and then nothing was left but 
the dark stage, the blank house, aad the 
‘Good night, miss,’’ of the perter at the 
stage door. 

So these were favorites of the footlights ! 
And Glory Quayle was dressing and un- 
dressing them and preparing them for 
the stage! Next morning before rising 
Glory tried to think it out. Were they so 
very beautiful? Glory stretched up in 
bed to look at herself in the glass, and lay 
down again with a smile. Were they so 
mgich cleverer than other people? It was 
foolishness to think of it, for they were as 
empty as a drum. There must be some 
explanation, ifa girl could only find it out. 

The second night at the theater passed 
much like the first, except that the ladies 
were visited bet®een the acts by a group 
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of fellow artists from another company, 
and then the free and easy manners of 
familiar intercourse gave way to a style 
that was most circumspect and precise, 
and, after the fashion of great ladies, they 
talked together of morning calls and leav- 
ing cards and five o’clock tea. 

There was a scene in the performance in 
which the three girls sang together, and 
Glory crept out to the head of the stairs 
to listen. When she returned to the dress- 
ing room her heart was bounding, and 
her eyes, as she saw them in the glass, 
seemed to be leaping out of her head. It 
was ridiculous! To think of all that 
fame, all that fuss about voices like those, 
about singing like that, while she—if she 
could only get a hearing—— 

But the cloud had chased the sunshine 
from her face in a moment, and she was 
murmuring again, ‘‘O God, do not pun- 
ish a vain, presumptuous creature !’’ 

All the same she felt happy and joyous, 
and on the third night she was down at 
the theater earlier than the other dressers, 
and was singing to herself as she laid out 
the costumes, for her heart was beginning 
to be light. Suddenly she became aware 
of some one standing at the open door. It 
was an elderly man with a bald head and 
an owlish face. He was the stage man- 
ager; his name was Sefton. 

‘‘Go on, my girl,’* he said. ‘If you’ve 
got a voice like that why don’t you let 
somebody hear it ?’’ 

Her plump ladyship arrived late that 
night, and her companions were dressed 
and waiting when she swept into the room 
like a bat with outstretched wings, cry- 
ing, ‘‘Out o’ the way! Betty Bellman’s 
coming! She’s lyte.”’ 

There were numerous little carpings, 
back bitings, and hypocrisies during the 
evening, and they reached a climax when 
Betty said, 

‘‘Lord Bobbie is coming round to- 
night, my dear.’’ 

‘‘Not if 7 know it, my love,’’ said the 
tall lady. ‘‘We are goin’ to supper at 
the Nell Gwynne club, my dearest.’’ 

‘‘Surprised at ye, my darling.”’ 

‘* You are a nice one to preach, my pet!’’ 

After that encounter two of their lady- 
ships, who were kissing and hugging on 
the stage, were no longer on speaking 
terms in the dressing room, and as soon 
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as might be after the curtain had fallen, 
the tall lady and the little one swept out 
of the place with mysterious asides about 
a ‘‘ friend being a friend,’’ and ‘‘ not stay- 
ing there to see nothing done shabby.’’ 

‘‘If she don’t like, she needn’t, my 
dear,’’ said the boycotted one, and then 
she dismissed Glory for the night with a 
message to the friend who would be wait- 
ing on the stage. 

The atmosphere of the dressing room 
had become oppressive and stifling that 
night, and, notwithstanding the exalta- 
tion of her spirits since the stage manager 
had spoken to her, Glory was sick and 
ashamed. The fires of her ambition were 
struggling to burn under the drenching 
showers that had fallen upon her modesty, 
and she felt confused and compromised. 

As she stepped down the stairs the cur- 
tain was drawn up, the auditorium was a 
void, the stage was dark, save for a single 
gas jet that burned at the prompter’s 
wing, and a gentleman in evening dress 
was walking to and fro by the extin- 
guished footlights. She was about to step 
up to the man when she recognized him, 
and turning on her heel she hurried away. 
It was Lord Robert Ure, and the memory 
that had troubled her at the first sight of 
Betty was of the woman who had ridden 
with Polly Love on the day of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show. 

Feeling hot and foolish and afraid, she 
was scurrying through the dark passages 
when some one called to her. It was the 
stage manager. 

‘IT should like to hear your voice again, 
my dear. Come down at eleven in the 
morning sharp. The leader of the orches- 
tra will be here to play.’’ 

She made some confused answer of as- 
sent, and then found herself in the back 
street, panting audibly and taking long 
breaths of the cold night air. She was 
dizzy, and was feeling, as she had never 
felt before, that she wanted some one to 
lean upon. If anybody had said to her 
at that moment, ‘‘ Come out of the atmos- 
phere of that hotbed, my child, it is full 
of danger and the germs of death,’’ she 
would have left everything behind and 
followed him, whatever the cost or sacri- 
fice. But she had no one, and the pain of 
her yearning and the misery of her shame 
were choking her. 





Before going home she walked over to 
the hospital; but no, there was still no 
letter from John Storm. There was one 
from Drake, many days overdue: 


DEAR GLORY,—Hearing that you call for your 
letters, I write to ask if you will not let me know 
where you are and how the world is using you. 
Since the day we parted in St. James’ Park I 
have often spoken of you to my friend Miss 
Macquarrie, and I am angry with myself when I 
remember what remarkable talents you have, 
and that they are only waiting for the right use 
to be made of them. Yours most kindly, 

F. H. N. DRAKE. 

‘‘Many thanks, good Late-i’-th’-day,’’ 
she thought, and she was crushing the 
letter in her hand when she saw there was 
a postscript : 

P.S.—This being the Christmas season I have 
given myself the pleasure of sending a parcel of 
yuletide goodies to your dear old grandfather 
and his sweet and simple household; but as they 
have doubtless long forgotten me, and I do not 
wish to embarrass them with unnecessary obli- 
gations, I will ask you not to help them to the 
identification of its source. 

She straightened out the letter and 
folded it, put it in her pocket and re- 
turned home. Another letter was waiting 
for her there. It was from the parson : 

So you sent us a Christmas box after all! That 
was just like my runaway, all innocent acting 
and make believe. What joy we had of it! 
Rachel and myself, I mean, for we had to carry 


‘on the fiction that Aunt Anna knew nothing about 


it, she being vexed at the thought of our spend- 
thrift spending so much money. Chalse brought 
it into the parlor while Anna was up stairs, and 
it might have been the ark going up to Jerusa- 
lem, it entered in such solemn stillness. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! The bun loaf, and the almonds, 
and the cheese, and the turkey, and the pound 
of tobacco and the mull of snuff! On account of 
Anna everything had to be conducted in great 
quietness, but it was a terribly leaky sort of si- 
lence, I fear, and there were hot and hissing 
whispers. God bless you for your thought and 
care of us! Coming so timely it is like my dear 
one herself, a gift that cometh from the Lord; 
and when people ask me if I am not afraid that 
my granddaughter should be all alone in that 
great and wicked Babylon I tell them, ‘‘ No; you 
don’t know my Glory; she is all courage and 
nerve and power, a perfect bow of steel, quiver- 
ing with sympathy and strength.” 


XXXII. 


CHRISTMAS had come and gone at the 
Brotherhood and yet the project was unful- 
filled. John himself had delayed its fulfil- 
ment from one trivial cause after another. 
The night was too dgrk or not dark 
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enough ; the moon shone or was not shin- 
ing. His real obstacle was his supersti- 
tious fear. The scheme was very easy of 
execution, and the father himself had 
made it so. This and the father’s trust 
in him had almost wrecked the enterprise. 
Only his own secret anxieties, which were 
interpreted to his consciousness by the 
sight of Brother Paul’s wasting face, suf- 
ficed to sustain his purpose. 

‘‘The man’s dying. It cannot be un- 
pleasing to Providence. ’’ 

He said this to himself again and again, 
as one presses the pain in one’s side to 
make sure it is still there. Under the 
shadow of his difficulty his character was 
going to ruin. He grew cunning and 
hypocritical, and could do nothing that 
was not false in reality or appearance. 
When the father passed him he would 
drop his head, and it was taken for con- 
trition, and he was commended for his 
humility. 

It was now the last day of the year, 
and therefore the last of his duty at the 
door. 

‘It must be tonight,” he whispered, as 
Paul passed him. 

Paul nodded. Since the plan of escape 
had been projected he had lost all will of 
his own and become passive and inert. 
But John’s energy was active enough, 
and he watched his opportunity like a 
thief. 

How the day lingered! And when the 
night came it dragged along with feet of 
lead. It seemed as if the hour of evening 
recreation would neverend. Certain of the 
brothers who had been away on preaching 
missions throughout the country had re- 
turned for the Feast of the Nativity, and 
the house was bright with fresh faces and 
cheerful voices. John thought he had 
never before heard so much laughter in 
the monastery. 

But the bell rang for coiupline and the 
brothers passed into church. It was 
acold night, the snow was trodden hard, 
and the wind was rising. The service 
ended and the brothers returned to the 
house with clasped hands and passed up 
to their cells in silence, leaving Brother 
Paul at his penance in the church. 

Finally the father put up his hood and 
went out to lock the gate, and the dog, 
who took thié for his signal, shambled up 
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and followed him. When he returned he 
shuddered and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘A bitter night, my son,’’ he said. 
‘It’s like courting death to go out in it. 
Heaven help all homeless wanderers on a 
night like this.’’ He was wiping the 
snow from his slippers. ‘‘So this is the 
last day of your penance, Brother Storm, 
and tomorrow morning you will join us 
in the community room. You have done 
well; you have fought a good fight and 
resisted the assaults of Satan. Good night 
to you, my son, and God bless you !”’ 

He took a few steps forward and then 
stopped. ‘‘ By the way, I promised you 
the ‘Life of Pére Lacordaire,’ and you 
might come to my room now and fetch 
it.”’ 

The father’s room was on the ground 
floor to the left of the staircase, and it was 
entered from a corridor which cut the 
house across the middle. The rooms that 
opened out of this corridor to the front 
looked on the courtyard, and those to the 
back looked across the city to the Thames. 
The father’s room opened to the back and 
faced the river, It was as bare of orna- 
ment as any of the cells of the religious, 
but it had a small fire and a writing table 
on which a lamp was burning. The win- 
dow was before you as you entered, the fire 
was to the right, and the bed was directly 
facing it. Over the bed there was a little 
shelf where the father kept his spectacles 
and the book he was reading, and under 
the shelf there was a line of hooks for 
keys. 

As they entered the room together, the 
father hung the key of the gate on one of 
these hooks above the bed. It was the 
third hook from the end nearest the 
window, and the key was an old one with 
very few wards. John watched all this, 
and even observed that there were books 
on the floor, and that a man might 
stumble if he did not walk warily. The 
father picked up one of them. 

‘‘This is the book, my son. A most 
precious document, the very mirror of a 
living human soul. What touched me 
most perhaps were the father’s references 
to his mother. A monk may not have 
his mother to himself, and if the love of 
a woman is much to him he is miserable 
indeed until he has fixed his eyes on the 
most blessed among women.’’ 
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As John was coming out of the father’s 
room he met Brother Andrew going into 
it with clean linen over one arm and a 
ewer of water in the other hand. 

He threw the book on his bed in the 
alcove, and sat down on the form at the 
door and tried to strengthen himself in 
his purpose. 

‘‘The man is dying for the sight of his 
sister. He can save her soul if he can 
only see her. It cannot be displeasing to 
God Almighty.’ 

When he lifted his head the house was 
silent, except for the wind that whistled 
outside its walls. Presently there was a 
scarcely perceptible click, as of a door 
closing, and Brother Andrew came from 
the direction of the superior’s room. 
John called to him and he stepped up on 
tip toe, for the monk hates noise as an 
evil spirit. The sprawling features of the 
big fellow were all smiles. 

‘‘Has the father gone to bed?”’ said 
John. 

*Wes.”’ 

«Just gone? ”’ 

‘* No—half an hour ago.”’ 

‘«Then he will be asleep by this time.’’ 

‘« He was asleep before I left him.’’ 

‘‘So he doesn’t lock his door on the 
inside? ”’ 

‘“No, never.”’ 

‘“ Does the father sleep soundly ? ’’ 

‘‘Sometimes he does and sometimes a 
cat would waken him.”’’ 

‘‘ Brother Andrew——”’ 

“<“en,"" 

“Would you do something for me if I 
wanted it very much? ’”’ 

‘“ You know I would.”’ 

‘Even if you had to run some risk? ”’ 

‘I’m not afraid of that.”’ 

“And if I got you into trouble 
perhaps? ’’ 

‘«But you wouldn’t. You wouldn’t get 
anybody into trouble.’’ 

John could go no farther. The implicit 
trust in the simple face was too much for 
him. 

‘‘ What is it? ’’ said Brother Andrew. 

‘Oh, nothing—nothing at all,’’ said 
John. ‘I was only trying you, but you 
are too good to be tempted, and I am 
ashamed. You must go to bed now.”’ 
‘‘Can I put out the lights for you? ”’ 
‘*No, I’m not ready yet. Ugh! whata 
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cruel wind. A cold night for Brother 
Paul in the church.”’ 

‘‘Tell me, Brother Storm, what is the 
matter with Brother Paul? He makes 
me think of my mother, I don’t know 
why.”’ 

John made no answer, and the lay 
brother began to go upstairs. Two steps 
up he stopped and whispered : 

‘‘Won’t you let me do something for 
you, then? ”’ 

‘‘Not tonight, Brother Andrew.”’ 

‘*Good night, Brother Storm.”’’ 

‘‘Good night, my lad.’’ 

John listened to his footsteps until they 
stopped far overhead, and then all was 
quiet. Only the whistling of the wind 
broke the stillness of the peaceful house. 
He slid back the grating and looked out. 
All was darkness except for the tiny 
gleam of colored light that came from the 
church, where Brother Paul sat to say his 
‘‘Hail Mary.”’ 

This fortified his courage, and he got up 
to put out the lamps in the staircase and 
corridors. He began at the top, and as he 
came down he listened on every landing 
and looked carefully around. There was 
no sound anywhere except the light fall 
of his own deadened footstep. His super- 
stitious fears came back upon him, and 
his restless conscience created terrors. 
The old London mansion, with its mystic 
cells, seemed full of strange shadows, and 
the wind howled around it like a fiend. 
One by one he extinguished the lamps. 
The last of them hung in the hall under 
the picture of Christ in His crown of 
thorns. As he put it out he thought the 
eyes looked at him and he shuddered. 

It was now half past ten, and time to 
carry out his project. The back of his 
neck was aching and his breath was 
coming quick. With noiseless steps he 
walked to the door of the father’s room 
and listened again. Hearing nothing, he 
opened the door wide and stepped into the 
room. 

The fire was slumbering out, but it cast 
a faint red glow on the ceiling and on the 
bed. A soft light rested on the father’s 
face and he was sleeping peacefully. 
There was no sound except the wind in 
the chimney and a fog horn blowing on a 
steamer in the river. 

To reach the key, where it hung above 


























the bed, it was necessary to step between 
the fire and the sleeping man. As John 
did so his black shadow fell on the father’s 
face. He stretched out his hand for the 
key and found that a bunch of other keys 
were now hanging over it. When he re- 
moved them they jingled slightly, and 
then his heart stood still; but the father 
did not stir, and he took the key of the 
gate off the hook, put the other keys back 
in their place, and turned to go. 

The dog began to howl—somebody was 
playing music in the street—and the open 
door made the wind to roar in the chim- 
ney. The father sighed, and John stood 
with a quivering heart and looked over 
his shoulder. But it was only a deep 
human sigh, uttered in sleep. 

At the next moment John had returned 
to the corridor and closed the door behind 
him. His throat was parched, his eyelids 
were twitching, and his temples were 
beating like drums. He went gliding 
along like a thief, and as he passed the 
picture of Christ in the darkness the wind 
seemed to be crying ‘‘Judas!’’ 

Back in the hall he dropped on to the 
form, for his knees could support him no 
longer. Conscience, love, humanity, and 
religion clamored loud in his heart and 
tore him in pieces. ‘‘Traitor!’’ cried one. 
‘‘But the man’s dying,’’ cried another. 
‘‘Judas!’’ ‘‘She is hovering on the brink 
of hell, and he may save her soul from 
death and damnation !’’ When the strug- 
gle was over, conscience and religion were 
worsted, and he was more cunning than 
before. 

Then the clock chimed the quarter, and 
he raised his head. The streets, usually 
so quiet at that hour, were becoming 
noisy with traffic. There was the shuf- 
fling of many feet on the hard snow, and 
the sharp crack of voices. 

He opened the great door of the house 
with as little noise as possible, and stepped 
out into the courtyard. The bloodhound 
started from his quarters and began to 
growl, but he silenced it with a word, 
and the creature came up and licked his 
hand. He crossed the court with quick 
and noiseless footsteps, lifted the latch of 
the sacristy and pushed through to the 
church. 

There was a low droning sound in the 
empty place. It ran a space and was then 
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sucked in like the sound of the sea at the 
harbor steps. Brother Paul was sitting in 
the chancel, with a lamp on the stall by 
his side. His head leaned forward, his 
eyes were closed, and the light on his 
thin face made it look pallid and lifeless. 
John called to him in a whisper : 

“Paul!” , 

He rose quickly and followed John into 
the courtyard, looking wild and weak and 
lost. 

‘‘But the lamp—lI’ve forgotten it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Shall I go back and put it out ?’’ 

‘‘How simple you are!’’ said John. 
‘‘Somebody may be lying awake in the 
house. Do you want him to see that 
you’ve left your penance an hour too 
soon ?’’ 

‘* Tree.” 

‘‘Come this way—quietly. ”’ 

They passed on tip toe to the passage 
leading to the street, where some flicker- 
ing gleams of the light without fell over 
them. 

‘*Where’s your hat ?’’ said John. 

‘‘T forgot that too—I left it in the 
church.”’ . 

‘‘ Take mine,’’ said John, ‘‘and put up 
your hood and button your cassock—it’s 
a cruel night.’’ 

‘‘ But I’m afraid,’’ said Paul. 

‘* Afraid of what ?”’ 

‘‘Now that the time has come I’m 
afraid to learn the truth about her. After 
all, uncertainty is hope, you know, and 
then 10 

“Tut! Beaman! Don’t give way at 
the last moment. Here, tie my hand- 
kerchief about your neck! How helpless 
you are, though! I’ve half a mind to go 
myself instead.’’ 

‘‘But you don’t know what I want to 
say, and if you did you couldn’t say it.’’ 

‘‘Then listen! Are you listening ?’’ 

sees’? 

‘‘Go to the hospital where your sister 
used to be a nurse.” 

‘* Martha’s Vineyard ?” 

‘‘Ask for Nurse Quayle—will you re- 
member?” 

‘‘Nurse Quayle.’’ 

‘If she is on night duty she will see 
you at once. But if she is on day duty 
she may be in bed and asleep, and in that 
case - : 








‘«What?”’ 
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“Here, take this letter. Have you got 
it?’’ rs 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Give it to the porter. Tell him it 
comes from the former chaplain—you re- 
member. Say it concerns a matter of 
great importance, and ask him to send 
it up to the dormitories immediately. 
Then 4 

‘“Well?”’ 

‘‘Then she must tell you what to do 
next.’’ 

‘* But if she is out ?”’ 

‘‘ She may be—this is New Year’s Eve.” 

« Ah!” 

‘‘Wait in the porch till she comes in 
again.” 

John’s impetuous will was carrying 
everything before it, and the helpless 
creature began to overwhelm him with 
grateful blessing. 

‘‘Pooh! We'll not talk ofthat. Have 
you any money ?” 

ao.” 

‘‘Neither have I. I brought nothing 
here except the little in my purse, and I 
gave that up on entering.”’ 

‘*T don’t want any—I can walk.”’ 

‘“« It will take you an hour, then.’’ 

A clock was striking somewhere. 
‘‘Hush! One, two, three—eleven o’clock. 
It will be midnight when you get there. 
Now go!”’ 

The key was grating in the lock of the 
gate. ‘‘ Remember lauds at six in the 
morning.” 

‘«T’ll be back at five.”’ 

‘« And I’ll open the gate at half past five. 
Only six hours to do everything.’’ 

‘‘Good night, then.’’ 

“* Wait !’’ 

“« What is it?”’ 

Paul was in the street, but John was in 
the darkness of the passage. 

‘Very likely you’ll cross London ina 
cab with her.’’ 

‘* My sister ?’’ 

‘* Your sister went to live somewhere in 
St. John’s Wood, I remember.”’ 

“St. John’s 0d ?”’ 

‘* Tell her ’’—John was striving to keep 
his voice firm—‘‘tell her I am happy— 
and cheerful—and looking strong and 
well, you know.”’ 

‘But you’renot. You’re too good, and 
you’re wearing yourself away in my——’”’ 





‘‘Tell her I am often thinking of her, 
and if she has anything to say—anything 
to send—any word—any message — it 
can’t be displeasing to the Almighty—but 
no matter! Go, go!’”’ 

The key had grated in the lock again, 
the lay brother was gone, and John was 
left alone. 

‘‘God pity and forgive me!’’ he mut- 
tered, and then he turned away. 

The traffic in the streets was increasing 
every moment, and as he stumbled across 
the courtyard a drunken man going by the 
gate stopped and cried into the passage, 
‘‘Helloa, there! I’m a-watchin’ of ye!”’ 
The bloodhound leaped back and barked, 
but John hurried into the house and 
clashed the door. 

He sat on the form and tried to compose 
himself. He thought of Paul as he had 
seen him at the last moment—the captured 
eagle with the broken wing scudding into 
the night, the night of London, but free, 
free ! 

In his mind’s eye he followed him 
through the streets—down Bishopsgate 
Street into Threadneedle Street and along 
Cheapside to St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Crowds of people would be there tonight, 
waiting for the striking of the clock at 
midnight that they might raise a shout 
and wish each other a happy New Year. 

That made him think of Glory. She 
would be there, too, for she loved a rich 
and abounding life. He could see her 
quite plainly in the midst of the throng 
with her sparkling eyes and bounding 
step. It would be so new to her, so human, 
and so beautiful. Glory! Always Glory! 

He thought he must have been dream- 
ing, for suddenly the clocks were all 
striking, first the clock in the hall, then 
the clocks of the churches round about, 
and finally the great clock of the cathe- 
dral. Almost at the same moment there 
was a distant sound like the rattle of 
musketry, and then the church bells be- 
gan to ring. 

The noises in the streets were now 
tumultuous. People were shouting and 
laughing. Some of them were singing. 
At one moment it was a Salvation chorus, 
at the next a music hall ditty. With 
measured steps over the hardened snow 
of the pavement there came tramping 
along a line of boys and girls crying— 
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D’ye ken John Peel with his coat so gay? 
D’ye ken John Peel at the break of day? 
D’ye ken John P-e-e-1—— , 
Their shrill trebles broke like a rocket on 
the topmost note, and there was loud 
laughter. 
Glory again! Always, always Glory! 
Then the scales fell from his eyes, and 
he saw himself as he was, a self deluded 
man anda cheat. The impulses that had 
prompted him to this night’s work had 
really centered in Glory. It had been 
Glory first and Glory last, and his pity 
for Brother Paul and his fear for the fate 
of Polly had been only a falsehood and 
pretense. 
The night wind was still howling about 
the house. Its noise mingled with the 


‘ peal of the church bells, and together they 


seemed to utter the voices of mocking 
fiends: Judas! Traitor! Fool! Fool! 
Traitor! Judas! 

He covered his ears with his hands, and 
his head fell into his breast. 


XXXII. 


THE LITTLE TURNSTILE, 
New Year’s Eve. 
HoorAa! Hooraa ! 

Feeling like bottled yeast this evening and 
liable to go off, I thank my stars I have tiree old 
babies at home to whom I am bound to tell 
everything. So lizzen, lizzen for all! Know ye 
then, all men (and women), by these presents 
that there is agentleman in London who predicts 
wonderful things for Glory. His name is Sefton, 
and I came to know him through three ladies—I 
call them the Three Graces—whose acquaintance 
I have made by coming to live here. He is only 
an old mushroom with «a bald, white head; and 
if I believed everything their ladyships say I 
should conclude that he is one of those who 
never sin except twice a year, and that is all the 
time before Christmas and all the time after it. 
But their Graces belong to that saintly sister- 
hood who would take away the devil’s character 
if they needed it (they don’t), and though the 
mushroom’s honor were as scarce as the middle 
cutin salmon, yet in common loyalty Glory would 
have to believe in it. 

Itis all about my voice. Hearing it by acci- 
dent when I was humming about the house like 
a bluebottle fly, he asked me to let him hear it 
again ina place where he could judge of it to 
moreadvantage. That turned out to be atheater 
—yes, indeed, a theater—but it was the middle 
of the morning, and nobody was there except 
ourselves and a couple of cleaners, so Aunt Anna 
needn’t be afraid. Yes, the chief of the orches- 
tra was present, and he sat before a piano on the 
edge of the maelstrom, in what we should call 
the high bailiff’s pews—but they call them the 


stalls—while the mushroom himself went back 
to the cavernous depths of the body, which ina 
theater they have properly christened the pit, 
274 this morning it looked like the bottomless. 
one. 

Lor’ a massy! Ever see the inside of a theater 
in the daytime? Of course you’ve not, my dears, 
It is what the world itself was the day before the. 
first day—without form and: void, and darkness. 
is on the face of the deep. Not a ray of daylight 
anywhere, except the adulterated kind that 
comes mooching around corridors and prowling 
in at half open doors and floating through th 
sepulchral gloom like the sleepy eyes of tl 
monsters that terrified mc in the caves at G 
ny-Deigan when I used to play pirate, you 
member. ; 

The gentlemen Hrad left me alone on the sad 
with five or six footlights—which they ought i 
call facelights—flashing in my eyes, and when 
the pianist began to vamp and I to sing it was 
like pitching my voice into a tunnel, and I be- 
came so dreadfully nervous that I was forced to 
laugh. That seemed to vex my unseen audience, 
who thought me “ rot,’”’ so I said, ‘‘ Let there be 
more light, then,” and there was more light, ‘‘and 
let the piano cease from troubling,’ and it was so. 
Then I just stiffened my back, and give them 
one of mother’s French songs, and after the 
first verse I called out to the manager at the 
back, ‘‘Can you hear me?’ and he called back, 
“Go on; it’s splendid!” So I did ‘‘ Mylecha- 
tine’? in the Manx, and I suppose I acted both 
of my songs; but I was only beginning to be 
aware that my voice in that great place was a 
little less like a barrel organ than usual when sud- 
denly there came a terrific clatter, such as comes 
with the seventh wave on the shingle, and my 
two dear men in the dark were clapping the skin 
of their hands off! 

Oh, my dears! my dears! If you only knew 
how for weeks and weeks I had been moan- 
ing and lamenting that it was because I 
wasn’t clever that people took no notice of 
me, you would forgive a vain creature when 
she said to herself, ‘‘My daughter, you are 
teally somebody after all, you, you!’ It was 
a beautiful moment, though, and when the 
old mushroom came back to the stage saying, 
““What avoice! What expression! What na- 
ture!’ I felt like falling on his bald head and 
kissing it, not being able to speak for lumps in the 
throat, and feeling like the Methodist lady who 
poured out whisky for the class leaders, after they 
had presented her with a watch, and then told 
the reporters to say she had suitably responded. 

Heigho! I have talked about the fashionable 
people I meet in London, but I don’t want to be 
one of them. They do nothing but rush about, 
dress, gossip, laugh, love, and plunge into all 
the delights of life. That is not my idea of ex- 
istence. I am ambitious. I want to do some- 
thing. Iam tired in my soul of doing nothing. 
Yes, it has been that all along, though I didn’t 
like totell you so before. There are people who 
are born in the midst of greatness, and they don’t 
know howtouse it. Butto be one of the world’s 


, celebrities, that is so different. To have won 


the heart of the world, so that the world knows 
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“Here, take this letter. Have you got 
it ?”’ “ 

«c Yes. > 

‘‘Give it to the porter. Tell him it 
comes from the former chaplain—you re- 
member. Say it concerns a matter of 
great importance, and ask him to send 
it up to the dormitories immediately. 
Then ‘i 

‘«Well?”’ 

‘‘Then she must tell you what to do 
next.”’ 

‘But if she is out ?’’ 

‘‘She may be—this is New Year’s Eve.” 

«“ Ah 4°? 

‘‘Wait in the porch till she comes in 
again.” 

John’s impetuous will was carrying 
everything before it, and the helpless 
creature began to overwhelm him with 
grateful blessing. 

‘‘Pooh! We'll not talk ofthat. Have 
you any money ?” 

ce No. ” 

‘‘Neither have I. I brought nothing 
here except the little in my purse, and I 
gave that up on entering.’’ 

‘‘T don’t want any—I can walk.”’ 

‘It will take you an hour, then.’’ 

A clock was striking somewhere. 
‘‘Hush! One, two, three—eleven o’clock. 
It will be midnight when you get there. 
Now go!”’ : 

The key was grating in the lock of th 
gate. ‘‘Remember lauds at six in the 
morning.” 

‘*T’ll be back at five.’’ 

‘‘ And I’ll open the gate at half past five. 
Only six hours to do everything.”’ 

‘‘Good night, then.’’ 

‘* Wait!’ 

‘« What is it?”’ 

Pauli was in the street, but John was in 
the darkness of the passage. 

‘« Very likely you’ll cross London ina 
cab with her.’’ 

‘* My sister ?’’ 

‘* Your sister went to live somewhere in 
St. John’s Wood, I remember.’’ 

“St. John’s . »0d?”’ 

‘« Tell her ’’—John was striving to keep 
his voice firm—‘‘tell her I am happy— 
and cheerful—and looking strong and 
well, you know.’’ 

‘But you’renot. You're too good, and 
you’re wearing yourself away in my i 








‘Tell her I am often thinking of her, 
and if she has anything to say—anything 
to send—any word—any message — it 
can’t bedispleasing to the Almighty—but 
no matter! Go, go!’’ 

The key had grated in the lock again, 
the lay brother was gone, and John was 
left alone. 

‘‘God pity and forgive me!’’ he mut- 
tered, and then he turned away. 

The traffic in the streets was increasing 
every moment, and as he stumbled across 
the courtyard a drunken man going by the 
gate stopped and cried into the passage, 
‘‘Helloa, there! I’m a-watchin’ of ye!”’ 
The bloodhound leaped back and barked, 
but John hurried into the house and 
clashed the door. 

He sat on the form and tried to compose 
himself. He thought of Paul as he had 
seen him at the last moment—the captured 
eagle with the broken wing scudding into 
the night, the night of London, but free, 
free ! 

In his mind’s eye he followed him 
through the streets—down Bishopsgate 
Street into Threadneedle Street and along 
Cheapside to St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Crowds of people would be there tonight, 
waiting for the striking of the clock at 
midnight that they might raise a shout 
and wish each other a happy New Year. 

That made him think of Glory. She 
would be there, too, for she loved a rich 
and abounding life. He could see her 
quite plainly in the midst of the throng 
with her sparkling eyes and bounding 
step. It would be so new to her, so human, 
and so beautiful. Glory! Always Glory! 

He thought he must have been dream- 
ing, for suddenly the clocks were all 
striking, first the clock in the hall, then 
the clocks of the churches round about, 
and finally the great clock of the cathe- 
dral. Almost at the same moment there 
was a distant sound like the rattle of 
musketry, and then the church bells be- 
gan to ring. 

The noises in the streets were now 
tumultuous. People were shouting and 
laughing. Some of them were singing. 
At one moment it was a Salvation chorus, 
at the next a music hall ditty. With 
measured steps over the hardened snow 
of the pavement there came tramping 
along a line of boys and girls crying— 
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D’ye ken John Peel with his coat so gay? 
D’ye ken John Peel at the aes of day? 
D’ye ken John P-e-e-1—— 
Their shrill trebles broke like a rocket on 
the topmost note, and there was loud 
laughter. 
Glory again! Always, always Glory! 
Then the scales fell from his eyes, and 
he saw himself as he was, a self deluded 
man anda cheat. The impulses that had 
prompted him to this night’s work had 
really centered in Glory. It had been 
Glory first and Glory last, and his pity 
for Brother Paul and his fear for the fate 
of Polly had been only a falsehood and 
pretense. 
The night wind was still howling about 
the house. Its noise mingled with the 


’ peal of the church bells, and together they 
seemed to utter the voices of mocking 


fiends: Judas! Traitor! Fool! Fool! 
Traitor! Judas! 

He covered his ears with his hands, and 
his head fell into his breast. 
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THE LITTLE TURNSTILE, 
New Year’s Eve. 
Hooraa! Hooraa! 

Feeling like bottled yeast this evening and 
liable to go off, I thank my stars I have three old 
babies at home to whom I am bound to tell 
everything. So lizzen, lizzen for all! Know ye 
then, all men (and women), by these presents 
that there is agentleman in London who predicts 
wonderful things forGlory. His name is Sefton, 
and I came to know him through three ladies—I 
call them the Three Graces—whose acquaintance 
I have made by coming to live here. He is only 
an old mushroom with °a bald, white head; and 
if I believed everything their ladyships say I 
should conclude that he is one of those who 
never sin except twice a year, and that is all the 
time before Christmas and all the time after it. 
But their Graces belong to that saintly sister- 
hood who would take away the devil’s character 
if they needed it (they don’t), and though the 
mushroom’s honor were as scarce as the middle 
cutin salmon, yet in common loyalty Glory would 
have to believe in it. 

It is all about my voice. Hearing it by acci- 
dent when I was humming about the house like 
a bluebottle fly, he asked me to let him hear it 
again ina place where he could judge of it to 
more advantage. That turned out to beatheater 
—yes, indeed, a theater—but it was the middle 
of the morning, and nobody was there except 
ourselves and a couple of cleaners, so Aunt Anna 
needn’t be afraid. Yes, the chief of the orches- 
tra was present, and he sat before a piano on the 
edge of the maelstrom, in what we should call 
the high bailiff’s pews—but they call them the 


stalls—while the mushroom himself went back 
to the cavernous depths of the body, which ina 
theater they have properly christened the pit, 
274 this morning it looked like the bottomless, 
one. 

Lor’ a massy! Ever see the inside of a theater 
in the daytime? Of course you’ve not, my dears,, 
It is what the world itself was the day before the. 
first day—without form and. void, and darkness 
is on the face of the deep. Not a ray of daylight 
anywhere, except the adulterated kind that 
comes mooching around corridors and prowling 
in at half open doors and floating through th: 
sepulchral gloom like the sleepy eyes of t 
monsters that terrified me in the caves at 
ny-Deigan when I used to play pirate, yo 
member. 

The gentlemen Had left me alone on the 
with five or six footlights—which they ought i 
call facelights—flashing in my eyes, and when 
the pianist began to vamp and I to sing it was 
like pitching my voice into a tunnel, and I be- 
came so dreadfully nervous that I was forced to 
laugh. That seemed to vex my unseen audience, 
who thought me “ rot,’’ so I said, ‘‘ Let there be 
more light, then,” and there was more light, “and 
let the piano cease from troubling,” and it was so. 
Then I just stiffened my back, and give them 
one of mother’s French songs, and after the 
first verse I called out to the manager at the 
back, ‘‘Can you hear me?” and he called back, 
“Go on ; it’s splendid!” So I did “ Mylecha- 
tine’”’ in the Manx, and I suppose I acted both 
of my songs; but I was only beginning to be 
aware that my voice in that great place was a 
little less like a barrel organ than usual when sud- 
denly there came a terrific clatter, such as comes 
with the seventh wave on the shingle, and my 
two dear men in the dark were clapping the skin 
of their hands off! 

Oh, my dears! my dears! If you only knew 
how for weeks and weeks I had been moan- 
ing and lamenting that it was because I 
wasn’t clever that people took no notice of 
me, you would forgive a vain creature when 
she said to herself, ‘‘My daughter, you are 
teally somebody after all, you, you!’ It was 
a beautiful moment, though, and when the 
old mushroom came back to the stage saying, 
““What avoice! What expression! What na- 
ture!’ I felt like falling on his bald head and 
kissing it, not being able to speak for lumps in the 
throat, and feeling like the Methodist lady who 
poured out whisky for the class leaders, after they 
had presented her with a watch, and then told 
the reporters to say she had suitably responded. 

Heigho! I have talked about the fashionable 
people I meet in London, but I don’t want to be 
one of them. They do nothing but rush about, 
dress, gossip, laugh, love, and plunge into all 
the delights of life. That is not my idea of ex- 
istence. I am ambitious. I want to do some- 
thing. Iam tired in my soul of doing nothing. 
Yes, it has been that all along, though I didn’t 
like totell you so before. There are people who 
are born in the midst of greatness, and they don’t 
know howtouse it. Butto be one of the world’s 
, celebrities, that is so different. To have won 
“the heart of the world, so that the world knows 
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you and thinks of you and loves you! Say it is 
by your voice you do it, and that your world is 
the concert hall, or even the music hall—what 
matter? You needn’t /ive music hall, whatever 
the life inside of it. And then that great dark 
void peopled with faces that laugh or cry just as 
you please to make them—confess that it would 
be magnificent, my dear ones! 

I am to go again tonight to hear what Mr. 
Sefton has to propose, but already this dingy 
little bed room smiles upon me, and even the 
broken tiles in the back yard might be the pave- 
ment of paradise! If it is true what he tells me— 
well, he that hath the bride is the bridegroom, 

d if my doings hereafter don’t curl your hair 

will try to show the inhabitants of this stupid 

earth what a woman can do in spite of every 
dvantage. I shall not be sorry to leave this 
ace either. The rats in these old London 
houses (judging by the cries of woe), hold a 
nightly carnival for the eating up of the younger 
members of the families. And then Mrs. Jupe 
and Mr. Jupe—Mr. Dupe I call him, she de- 
ceives him so dreadfully with her gadding about 
—but anon, anon, good people ! 

It is New Year’s Eve today, and nearly nine 
months since I came up to London. TZempus 
fugit! Infact tempus is fugit-ing most fear- 
fully, considering that Iam twenty one on Sun- 
flay next, you know, and that I haven’t begun to 
do anything really. The snowdrops must be 
making a peep at Glenfaba by this time, and 
Aunt Rachel will be cutting slips of the rose 
trees and putting them in pots. Yandher place 
must be urromassy* nice though, with snow on 
the roof and the sloping lawn, and the windows 
glistening with frost—just like a girl in her con- 
firmation veil as she stands back to look at her- 
self in the glass. I intend to see the New Year 
in this time on the outside of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, where people congregate in thousands as 
twelve o’clock approaches to carry on the beauti- 
ful fiction that there is still only one clock in 
London, and they have to hold their noses in 
the air to watch for the moment when it is going 
to strike. But in the midst of the light and life 
of this splendid city I know my heart will go 
back with a tender twinge to the little dark streets 
on the edge of the sea, where the Methodist 
choirs will be singing, ‘‘ Hail, smiling morn,”’ 
preparatory to coffee and currant cake. 

Who will be your “first foot’? this year, I 
wonder? It was John Storm last year, you re- 
member, and being as dark as a gipsy he made 
a perfect gualiagh. And how we laughed when, 
disguised in the snow that was falling at the 
time, he pretended to be a beggar and came in 
just as grandfather was reading the bit about the 
Good Shepherd, and how He loved His lambs— 
and then I found him out! Ah me! 

I am looking perfectly dazzling in a new hat 
today, having been going about hitherto in one 
of those little frights that used to be cocked up 
on the top of your hair like a hen on a cornstack. 
But now I am carrying about the Prince of 
Wales’ feathers, and if he could only see me 
himself in them—— 





# Out of mercy. 
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- too. Whaia place this London is! 





You see what a scatter brained creature I am! 
Leaving the hospital has made me grow so much 
younger every day that I am almost afraid I may 
come to contemplate short frocks. But really 
it’s the first time I’ve looked nice for an eternity, 
and now I entirely retract and repent me of all I 
said about wishing to be a man. Being a girl I’ll 
put up with it, and if all the old mushroom says 
on that head also is true—but then men are such 
funny things, bless them ! 

GLorY. 

P..S.—No word from John Storm yet. Appar- 
ently he never thinks of us now—of me at all 
events—and I suppose he has resigned himself 
and taken the vows. That’s one kind of religion, 
I dare say, but I can’t understand it ; and I don’t 
know how a dog, even, can be nailed up to a wall 
and not go mad. In the night lying in bed I 
sometimes think of him. A dark ceM, a bench 
for a bed, a crucifix, and no other furniture, 
praying with trembling limbs and chattering 
teeth—no, such things are too high for me, I can- 
not reach to them. 

It seems impossible that Ze can be in London 
Such a mix- 
ture! Fashion, religion, gaiety, devotion, pride, 
depravity, wealth, poverty! I find that for a girl 
to succeed in London her moral color must be 
heightened a little. Pinjanet won’t do. Give 
her a slush of Pissavest and she’ll go down 
sweeter. Angels are not wanted here at all. The 
only angels there are in London are kept framed 
in the church windows, and I half suspect that 
even they were women once, and liked bread and 
butter. And then Nell Gwynne’s flag floats from 
the steeple of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and 
now and again they ring the bells fer her! 


XXXII. 


Art eleven o’clock that night Glory was 
putting on her hat and cloak to return 
home when the call boy came to the dress- 
ing room door to say that the stage man- 
ager was waiting to see her. With a 
little catch in her breath, and then with 
a tightening of the heart strings, she fol- 
lowed him to the stage manager’s office. 
It was a stuffy place over the porter’s 
lodge, approached by a flight of circular 
iron stairs and lumbered with many kinds 
of theatrical property. 

‘‘Come in, my dear,’’ said the stage 
manager, and pushing away some models 
of scenery he made room for her on a 
sofa which stood by a fire that was going 
out. Then shutting the door, he bobbed 
his head at her and winked with both 
eyes, and said in a familiar whisper: 

‘It’s all right, my dear. I’ve settled 
that little matter for you.’’ 

+ Manx dish, like Devonshire junket. 

t Preserves. 
































‘‘Do you mean——”’ began Glory, and 
then she waited with parted lips. 


‘It’s as good as done, my dear. Sit 


down.” Glory had risen in her excite- 
ment. ‘Sit down and I’ll tell you every- 
thing.” 


He had spoken to his management. 
‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he had said, ‘‘ unless I’m 
mistaken, I’ve found a prize.’? They had 
laughed. He was always finding prizes. 
But he knew what he was talking about, 
and they had given him carte blanche. 

‘‘You think there is really some likeli- 
hood then ” began Glory, with the 
catch in her breath again, for her throat 
was thick and her breast was heaving. 

‘« Sit down, now do sit down, my dear, 
and listen. ”’ 

He was suave, he was flattering, he was 
intimate, he was coaxing. She was to 
leave everything to him. Of course 
there was much to be done yet. She had 
a wonderful voice ; it was finer than music. 
She had style as well; it was astonishing 
how she had come by it. Only a dresser, 
too—not even in the chorus. But stars 
were never turned out by nature. She 
had many things to learn, and would 
have to be coached up carefully before she 
could be brought out. He had done it 
for others, though, and he could do it for 
her, and if- 

Glory’s eyes were shining and her heart 
was beating like a drum. 

‘‘Then you think that eventually—if I 
work hard—after years perhaps——’’ 

“You can’t do it on your own, my 
dear, so leave yourself in my hands en- 
tirely, and don’t whisper a word about it 
yet.”’ 

‘‘ Ah!” It waslike adream coming true ; 
she could scarcely believe in it. The 
stage manager became still- more suave 
and flattering and familiar. If she 
‘*caught on’’ there was no knowing what 
he might not get for her—ten pounds a 
week—fifteen, twenty, twenty five, even 
fifty perhaps. 

Glory’s palpitation was becoming pain- 
ful, and at the bottom of her heart there 
was a certain fear of this sudden tide of 
fortune, as if Providence had somehow 
made a mistake and would as suddenly 
find itout. To appease her conscience she 
began to think of home and how happy 
she might make everybody there if God 
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was really going to be so good to her. 
They should want for nothing; they 
should never know a poor day again. 

Meantime the stage manager was paint- 
ing another picture. A girl didn’t goa 
begging if he once took her up. There was 
S—— She was only an ‘‘auricomous”’ 
damsel, serving in a tobacconist’s shop in 
the Haymarket when he first found her, 
and now where was she ? 

‘*Of course I’ve no interest of my own 
to serve, my dear—none whatever. And 
there'll be lots of people to.,tempt you 
away from me when your name is made.” 

Glory made some vehement protest and 
then was lost in her dreams again. 

‘* Well, well, we’ll see,’’ said the stag 
manager. He was looking at her with 
glittering eyes. = 

‘‘Do you know, my dear, you are a 
very fine looking young woman ?”’ 

Glory’s head was down, her face was 
flushed, and she was turning her mother’s 
pearl ring around her finger. Hethought 
she was overwhelmed by his praises, and 
coming closer, he said: 

‘“‘Dare say you’ve got a good stage 
figure too, eh? Pooh! Only business, 
you know! But you mustn’t be shy with 
me, my dear. And besides, if I am to do 
all this for you, you must do something 
for me sometimes. ’’ 

She hardly heard him. Her eyes were 
still glistening with the far off look of one 
who gazes on a beautiful vision. ‘‘ You 
are so good,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t know 
what to say, or how to thank you.”’ 

‘‘This way,’’ he whispered, and leaning 
over to her he lifted her face and kissed 
her. 

Then her poor dream of glory and 
grandeur and happiness was dispelled in a 
moment, and she awoke with a sense of 
outrage and shame. The man’s praises 
were flattery; his predictions were a pre- 
tense; he had not really meant it at all, 
and she had been so simple as to believe 
everything. 

‘‘Oh!’’ she said, with the feeble, childish 
cry of one who has received a pistol shot 
in battle. And then she rose and turned 
to go. But the stage manager, who was 


laughing noisily out of his hot red face, 
stepped between her and the door. 

‘*My dear child, you can’t mean—a 
trifle like that——!”’ 
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‘*Qpen the door, please,’’ she said in 
her husky voice. 

‘But surely you don’t intend—in 
this profession we think nothing, you 
know # 

‘*Open the door, sir! ’’ 

‘*Really—upon my word——! ”’ 

When she came to herself again she was 
out in the dark back street, and the snow 
was hard and dirty under foot, and the 
wind was high and cold, and she was 
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tunning along and crying like a dis- 
appointed child. 

The bitterest part of it all was the crush- 
ing certainty that she had no talents and 
no chances of success, and that the man 
had only painted up his fancy picture as 
a means of deceiving her. Oh, the misery 
of being a woman! Oh, the cruelty of 
this great, glorious, devilish London, 
where a girl, if she was poor and alone, 
could live only by her looks! 


(To be continued.) 





THE LUTE OF SPRING. 


By woodland paths she came, 
Past leafless vine and tree ; 
A whisper and a name, 
A smile and melody. 


Around her all was mute ; 

She, only, knew to sing, 
While on the tunéd lute 

She touched the silver string. 


The brown leaves at her feet 
Across their slumbers heard 

A voice—a cadence sweet— 
And lo, the blue winged bird ! 


The barren branch above, 
Its heart with hope athrill, 
Leaned down and learned how love 
With buds its arms could fill. 


Her music woke the flowers ; 
Alttremblingly and white 

They came to bless tie hours 
With fragrance and with light. 


Then suddenly there fell 

On field and wood and stream 
The magic of her spell 

Ending their winter dream. 


Blossom and leaf and song ; 
Joy at the morning’s door! 
What though the night were long, 
April has come once more! 


Frank Dempster Sherman 








— 











THE Willing family is one of the very 
oldest in this country. A generation ago 
a member of it said, and no one contra- 
dicted him, ‘‘ If America had a monarchy 
I should be the Duke of Philadelphia.’’ 
They go back into the very earliest his- 
tory of Pennsylvania, and were people of 
wealth and fashion long before the Revo- 
lution. They have been one of the com- 





paratively few American families with 
the stamina to last and to keep their 
prestige from generation to generation. 
New York has one of the most beautiful 
of the daughters of the house of Willing 
in Mrs. John Jacob Astor, who was Miss 
Ava Willing. Miss Eleanor Willing, her 
cousin, has also the characteristics of the 
women of her family, and, like Mrs. 





MISS GOURDEAU, OF OTTAWA. 
From a photograph by Pittaway, Ottawa. 
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MISS EDITH WETMORE, OF NEWPORT. 
From a photograph by Mendelssohn, New York. 


Astor, is a leader wherever she goes—and 
the Willings go everywhere. There is 
hardly a court in Europe where they are 
not known, and they are considered 
almost as much a part of New York 
society as any Knickerbocker family. 
Miss Edith Wetmore, the elder daugh- 
ter of Senator George Peabody Wetmore 


of Rhode Island, is another woman of 
New York society who is also a cos- 
mopolite. The Wetmore villa, Chateau- 
sur-Mer, at Newport, has long been 
famous as one of the fine houses of that; 
exclusive place of summer palaces. Miss. 
Wetmore’s mother, as Miss Keteltas, was 
a New York beauty, and her daughters 
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MISS ELEANOR WILLING, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
From a photograph by Mendelssohn, New York. 


have never lost touch with life in the 
metropolis. During the years when their 
father was Governor of Rhode Island and 
United States Senator, he found in his 
wife and daughters invaluable aids to his 
success in public life. 

Paris is having a great deal to say, in 
these days, concerning the American 


woman within her gates. During the 
days of the third empire, transatlantic 
visitors attracted a great deal of attention 
in the court circle as well as in the hotels 
and on the boulevards. It came to be a 
saying that when good Americans died 
they went to Paris; but for some reason 
or other, after the republic came in, 
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travelers from the United States ceased to 
flock thither, except as sightseers. Per- 
haps they had enough of the simplicity 
of a republican court at home. American 
women who married Frenchmen were 
absorbed into French life, and have almost 


We reproduce here the portrait of Mrs. 
Crozer which was painted last year by 
George Burroughs Torrey, a young Ameri- 
can artist who went to Paris some years 
ago to study his art in the atmosphere 
which has fostered the best painters of 
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MRS. BLACKSTOCK DOWNEY, OF TORONTO, 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


lost their national characteristics. But 
our artists continue to find Paris a Mecca, 
and some Americans still make a perma- 
nent homethere. Among these latter are 
Samuel Crozer, of Philadelphia, and his 
wife, daughter of Colonel Rockwell, of 
Washington. Mr. and Mrs. Crozer have 
a fine chateau at Seine Port, near Paris, 
and are identified with the social life of 
the French capital. 





this generation. It has been said that 
many portrait painters, after they go 
abroad, begin to paint types rather than 
individuals, and lose the likeness, with- 
out which the picture has little value. 
Mr. Torrey has not made this mistake, 
and his portrait of Mrs. Crozer is a char- 
acteristic sample of his graphic power. 
The Canadian viceregal court has shown 
a great many beauties since Ottawa _ be- 








MRS. CROZER, OF 
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came a capital, and brought the brilliant 
women from every part of the Dominion 
to its winter gatherings. Two Toronto 
women who have been seen there fre- 
quently have added much to the attrac- 
tiveness of what has been called the gayest 
and brightest government circle in all 
Queen Victoria’s empire. Canadian so- 





over the loss of two people whose places 
could not be filled. Mrs. Norton is a 
brunette, with regular features and. bril- 
liant eyes, and a voice which might have 
given her fortune on the stage. 

Mrs. Blackstock Downey is the daughter 
of one of Toronto’s best known clergy- 
men. Before her marriage she was a 





MRS. NORTON, WIFE OF CAPTAIN NORTON OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
From a photograph by Walery, London. 


ciety has an energy which is not seen in 
India, and while so much is not said of 
its picturesqueness, and the novelist has 
never made its peculiar features familiar 
to the rest of the world, to the average 
Anglo Saxon mind it is much more inter- 
esting than the Asiatic peninsula. 
Unfortunately for Canada, Mrs. Norton, 
who was a Miss Bickford, the daughter 
of the late H. O. Bickford, one of Tor- 
onto’s prominent citizens, has gone to 
England to live. Her husband, Captain 
Norton, belongs to the Royal Engineers, 
and when his duties took him ‘‘ home’’ 
there was mourning in the Dominion 





noted beauty, and since she became the- 
wife of Mr. Downey they have been among 
the leaders of Canadian society. 

One of the prettiest of this year’s social. 
newcomers in Ottawa is Miss Gourdeau, 
daughter of Captain Gourdeau, the deputy 
minister of marine. For years Captain 
Gourdeau, who represents one of the oldest 
Canadian families, has been a prominent 
society man, and it was a great surprise - 
to his friends, to whom he still appeared 
young, to see the introduction of a daugh- - 
ter. Miss Gourdeau, though scarcely out 
of her teens, inherits much of her father’s., 
personality. 




















An April Memory. 


Bou said “ Good by,” just as woe reached 
the gate— 
The little yellows gate that hung aslant ; 
The golden afternoon was twoaring late, 
The light upon the Hill tops groing 
scant, 
We paused; vou said “Good by,” and 
nothing more, 
And E passed up the pathway to the door. 


There tere no tohispered foords ; foe did 
not stay 
Co foatch the fading glitter on the Hill. 
As E went up the iris bordered wav 
E heard a mellow ery of  CAhip-poor- 
foill !”’ 
The dew foas falling, and the air replete 
With fragrances betwilderingly stoeet. 


Et seemed as if their quaint, stoeet mean- 
ing clung 
About the words, the fav vou uttered 
them ; 
And in my heart a happy chime was rung 
CAhile stars embroidered ebening’s 
dusky hem, 
And God be with vou ” floated in the air 
Throughout the rose gold twilight eberv- 
fohere. 


The balmy stocetness of that April night! 
E lay and listened to the riber’s stueep 
Beneath toet flag and plum trees bloomy 


fobite ; 
And when its music Tilley me into 
sleep, 
All night E wandered by enchanted 
streams, 


Good by” still thrilling softly through 


my Dreams, 
Hattie Whitney. 
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From his latest photograph by Prince, New York. 


GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 


The new American ambassador to France, his fame as a speaker, and his remarkable record 
of ability and success in the civil war, in business affairs, 
and in public life. 


in the ‘‘T am in search of a man to relieve me 


W HEN General Grant was 
White House, George M. Pullman, from part of the responsibilities of my 
I want a young man, conscien- 


tious, clear headed, industrious, and of 


who was a personal friend of the great sol- business. 
dier, said to him one day: 

















real executive ability. Do you know 
where I can find him ?”’ 

‘“« Yes,’’ said Grant, ‘‘I know one such 
man, but you cannot get him. He is 
General Horace Porter, my private secre- 
tary, and I need him myself.’’ 

A year later, however, General Porter 
left Washington to become vice president 
of the Pullman company, a post which he 
held for more than twenty years, and re- 
signed only a few months ago. This is 
only one of the many fields in which he 
has won the highest success. There have 
been few men more many sided. He is 
the polished citizen of the great world, 
the typical American gentleman, the club 
man, the after dinner speaker whose popu- 
larity is rivaled by not more than two or 
three others of his fellow countrymen. 
He is the man of business, who has di- 
rected the interests of half a dozen great 
corporations, and is a prominent officer of 
New York’s most influential mercantile 
association—the Chamber of Commerce. 
He is the veteran soldier, with a military 
record of brilliant service on the field. 
For public life he has shown an equal 
aptitude, and as our ambassador to France 
—an appointment which at the time of 
writing is understood to be assured—he 
will be eminently the right man in the 
tight place. No better choice could have 
been made for the representative of the 
great republic of the West at the capital 
of the great republic of Europe. 

In literature, too, General Porter has 
done important work. What he writes is 
well written, and well worth writing. He 
is a scholar and a linguist, familiar with 
the classics and with several modern 
languages. He is interested in science, 
and has a turn for mechanical invention. 
The ‘‘ chopping box” used on the elevated 
railroads of New York is a patented appa- 
ratus of his own devising. 

The general is a Pennsylvanian, born 
on the banks of the ‘‘ blue Juniata,’’ and 
descended from a family of note in the 
annals of the Keystone State. His great 
grandfather, Robert Porter, came to 
America from. Londonderry, the stalwart 
old stronghold of Irish Protestantism, 
about a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Andrew Porter, the immigrant’s son, was 
one of General Washington’s officers, and 
his son David Rittenhouse Porter was a 
10 
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State Senator and twice Governor of 
Pennsylvania. Horace, fourth in the line 
of succession, was sent to the Lawrence 
scientific school at Harvard, and thence to 
West Point. He had newly graduated 
from the Military Academy—standing 
third in a class of more than forty—when 
the civil war broke out, and he went to 
the front as a lieutenant of artillery. 
After serving under General Hunter 
at the taking of Fort Pulaski, on the 
Savannah River, he was appointed to 
McClelian’s staff. After Antietam, when 
Burnside superseded McClellan at the 
head of the Union forces in Virginia, Por- 
ter joined Rosecrans in Tennessee, as 
chief of ordnance in the Army of the 
Ohio. In the campaign around Chatta- 
nooga he met Grant, who recognized his 
soldierly abilities, and brought him East 
as an aide de camp, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. Throughout the Wilder- 
ness campaign, and until the final scene 
of the struggle—where Porter was one of 
the witnesses who signed the formal docu- 
ment of Lee’s surrender—he was Grant’s 
close personal associate and trusted mili- 
tary aide. His service lasted from the 
first day of the war to the last; he was 
six times brevetted for ‘‘gallant and 
meritorious conduct in action,’’ and he 
was fortunate in receiving but one wound 
—at Secessionville, South Carolina, in 
1862. 

It was Grant, too, who first brought 
Porter into political life, making him as- 
sistant secretary of war in 1867, when the 
victor of Appomattox entered President 
Johnson’s cabinet for a few montis. He 
xept his commission in the army up to 
1873, when he resigned to begin his connec- 
tion with the Pullman company, already 
mentioned. He was also one of the 
builders of the West Shore Railway, and 
its first president, and he is or has been 
a director of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
and Northern, of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, and of the Continental 
National Bank. Last year he became 
president of one of the great railroad sys- 
tems of the West, the St. Louis and San 
Francisco. Another presidency to which 
he has been elected and reélected several 
times is that of the Union League Club. 

When the splendid white marble struc- 
ture on Claremont Hill is dedicated, this 
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month, as the lasting memorial of the 
great captain whose body is to rest within 
it, the ceremony will mark the comple- 
tion of an undertaking to which General 
Porter has devoted no little time and 
energy. The Grant Monument project 
was in danger of abardonment when he 
stepped to the front aad by personal 
effort rescued it from a failure that would 
have been discreditable to New York and 
the nation. It was a graceful and fitting 
tribute to the memory of his old friend 
and commander. 

Many samples of General Porter’s 
oratory have been printed, but it is dif- 
ficult to do justice in type—proverbially 
a cold medium—to the living charm of 
his style. A speaker’s power depends on 
personality, manner, expression, and in 
these respects the general is perfectly 
equipped by nature and experience. His 
wit is unfailing, his fertility as a racon- 
teur apparently exhaustless. 

Mr. Gladstone might take General 
Porter as a capital instance of his theory 


that the hardest work is not destructive 
of vitality when the worker has a variety 
of interests and conserves his energies by 
judicious distribution. The general him- 
self, however, would perhaps attribute 
his vigorous health to the fact that what- 
ever his social or official tasks may be, he 
always keeps eight clear hours for sleep. 
At the Union League Club, where much 
of his time has been spent during the 
last few years, it is an invariable rule 
that, whether he retires early or late, 
he shall not be disturbed until precisely 
eight hours later. Whatever may be the 
secret of it, the new ambassador to France 
has often been called the youngest man 
of his age in New York. He celebrates 
his sixtieth birthday this month, but his 
black hair is scarcely grizzled, and his 
eye is as keen, his step as firm and elastic, 
as on the field of Chickamauga thirty 
three years ago. 

It is. quite possible that his present posi- 
tion may not be the last important public 
post to which he may be called. 

R. H. Titheringion. 





THE BURDEN OF DESTINY. 
Wuom the great goddess once has kissed 


Between the brows, 


His heart shall find no dwelling place 


Wherein to house. 


The ragged mists shall be his roof, 
Where mountains loom, 

And swirling winds about his face 
With words of doom ; 


The valleys, when he walks therein, 
Are kind and warm ; 

Yet ever drift across his soul 
Strange gusts of storm. 


If, weary, he shall stop beside 


An opened door, 


Dreaming, ‘‘ This hearthstone is my goal, 
To wend no more’’— 


A tumult as of snows adrift 


Shall fill his ears, 


His heartstrings feel the old time lure 


Adown the years ; 


And he shall turn from that warm light 


With still regret 


That dreams were made not to endure, 


Nor to forget. 





William Carman Roberts. 


























THE NATIONAL FREE LUNCH ROUTE. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


A satirical view of official society in Washington—A well known New York journalist 
describes a curious phase of life in the capital city of the greatest of republics. 











RULY these are anxious days for the 

contingent that goes to make up 

the rank and file of what is known as 
‘‘ Washington official society.”’ 

A new administration has just come in, 
with a new President and Vice President, 
new cabinet officers, new heads of depart- 
ments, and many new legislators. As the 
change this year involves also a change 
of the reigning party, the members of 
what many Washingtonians refer to con- 
temptuously as the ‘free lunch brigade’’ 
are discussing, with no small degree of 
anxiety, what is to them a problem of 
vital importance. It is only natural that 
an American citizen, and particularly a 
resident of Washington, should be deeply 
interested in the personnel of the admin- 
istration, but I will venture to say that no 
one in this broad land, outside of the class 
that I have designated, looks upon the 
new Officials from such a purely material 
point of view. 

The average intelligent citizen desires 
to know whether the new cabinet officer 
be honest, sagacious, and trustworthy. 
He hopes that the new secretary of state 
will be found sufficiently hard headed and 
well versed in international law to obtain 
from Lord Salisbury a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Venezuela affair, and that the 
new secretary of the navy will maintain 
and strengthen the White Squadron and 
make it more and more a bulwark of de- 
fense and a source of pride to the Ameri- 
can people. But the Washington briga- 
dier cares little enough for the settlement 
of international questions or the efficiency 
of the navy. ‘The qualities that make a 
patriot or a statesman out of a mere Presi- 
dent or cabinet officer are nothing to him. 
The only questions that he asks are: ‘‘ Is 
it to be a rich administration? '’ and 
‘‘ What are we to have in the way of food 
and drink along the line of the national 





free lunch route?’’ All that he cares to 
know about an incoming official is the 
extent of his fortune, and his willingness 
to spend it. 

‘The brigadier bitterly resents the ap- 
pointment of the learned and venerable 
Judge Wisdomtooth, because he knows 
that the veteran jurist’s life has been spent 
in his study and on the bench, and that he 
comes to Washington a poor man, with no 
desire save that of serving his country 
creditably. His ideal secretary of state 
would be a combination of Colonel Celery 
Canvasback, an impoverished Southern 
gentleman of epicurean tastes and a ten- 
dency toward lavish hospitality, and the 
Hon. Terence Piledriver, who caused him- 
self to be made a legislator in order that 
the social ambitions of his wife and 
daughters might be gratified, and his own 
hold on government contracts rendered 
doubly secure. 

And yet we should not think too harshly 
of the Washington brigadier for viewing 
official society from this peculiar point of 
view, for the instinct of self preservation 
is uppermost in every human mind—save 
that of the as yet undiscovered philosopher 
—and the question of how he is to fare 
during the next four years depends 
entirely upon the wealth and generosity 
of those who are to supply the sinews of 
war required for the maintenance of the 
nation’s ‘‘ official society.”’ 

In order that my readers may compre- 
hend the meaning of this term I will ex- 
plain that ‘‘ official society ’’ in Washing- 
ton means simply the most elaborate free 
lunch route that the world has ever 
known, one whose ramifications extend 
through every branch of official life in the 
capital, offering food and drink to all who 
demand it. During the season there is an 
average of about fifty receptions a day, and 
at nearly every one of these refreshment of 
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some sort is offered. To most of them any 
presentable or semi presentable person may 
go unbidden, while those more exclusive 
assemblies, to which admittance is limited 
by cards of invitation, are easily accessible 
to any one who will take the trouble to 
ask for the necessary passport. 

In order that the Washington briga- 
diers may arrange for their meals at regu- 
lar hours during the season, the following 
system has been arranged: on Mondays 
the ladies who reside on Capitol Hill, no 
matter what their position may be, receive 
the public. On Tuesdays the brigadiers 
partake of the hospitality of the wives 
of Congressmen, and on Wednesdays the 
ladies of the cabinet have the honor of 
entertaining them. The heartiest meal 
of the week is enjoyed on Thursdays, 
when the wives of the Senators supply 
the fare, and the last is consumed on 
Fridays, at the expense of the ladies of 
the Supreme Court, and also at the houses 
of such f the foreign diplomats as have 
fallen into the American official habit. 
There are, besides, six Friday evening 
receptions at the White House during the 
season, and although full dress is ex- 
pected on the part of the guests, and ad- 
mittance is by card only, the experienced 
brigadier finds it an easy matter to attend 
each and every one of them. Of these 
receptions, one is in honor of the judici- 
ary, another of the army and navy, a 
third of both houses of Congress, a fourth 
of the diplomatic corps, and two for the 
special benefit of ‘‘ Washington society,’’ 
by which is meant the honorable free 
lunch brigade of which I treat. On Satur- 
day there is nothing but the President’s 
reception at the White House, which is a 
hollow mockery to those who hunger or 
thirst, and an occasional ladies’ luncheon 
given by the wife of the executive. 

How the brigadiers get through Sun- 
day, which is a veritable day of fasting 
so far as official society is concerned, is 
something that I cannot comprehend ; 
but I do know, and the ladies of Capitol 
Hill know also, that they are all alive 
and hungry on Monday morning, and 
ready to begin another week of gratuitous 
feasting. 

Beside the receptions which I have 
named, and which may be said to furnish 
the free lunch army with its regular daily 











rations, there are various occasional recep- 
tions and entertainments to which admit- 
tance may be gained by the knowing 
ones. On New Year’s Day the entire 
brigade is received by the President and 
his wife, and by the ladies of the cabinet; 
and there are during the season a great 
many White House receptions given in 
honor of special delegations or bands of 
pilgrims. Sometimes these affairs are 
merely dry formalities, but in other cases 
the President and his wife entertain their 
guests with lavish hospitality. 

Of course the diplomats from abroad do 
not take kindly to the sort of official hos- 
pitality that is required of our native born 
statesmen, but the wives of the Japanese 
and Mexican ministers frequently throw 
open their drawing rooms to the migratory 
public, and there are one or two other 
accredited representatives who, from time 
to time, submit grudgingly to this great 
national nuisance. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that no more receptions are given by 
the Chinese minister. One was announced 
by the representative of the Celestial em- 
pire, about ten years ago, and it attracted 
a horde of free lunch fiends which, in 
point of numbers and voracity, has 
never been equaled. The affair was very 
cleverly satirized by Puck in a picture 
representing the members of the legation 
getting ready for their next reception by 
fitting up the dining room as a hog pen, 
with straw on the carpet, food scattered 
about the floor, and the champagne served 
in troughs. 

But if the diplomats are averse to turn- 
ing their homes into soup houses for the 
benefit of the Washington ‘‘casuals,’’ 
they are in great demand themselves at 
official functions of all kinds, and a good 
many of them may be said to constitute 
a sort of high class free lunch brigade— 
scorning to gorge themselves at the ex- 
pense of official society, but nevertheless 
feeding continuously, and without money 
or price, at the more exclusive tables in 
the capital. It may be said that almost 
any one attached in an official capacity to 
a foreign legation is a welcome guest at 
any station along the route. 

I have said enough to show what an 
easy matter it is for a total stranger to 
obtain an entrée to a class of society 
which in other countries is extremely 
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difficult of access. The customs which I 
have described originated long ago, and 
are certainly primitive enough to have 
been handed down to us as a legacy of 
hate by the savage Indian tribes that 
once plucked the scalp and hurled the 
tomahawk on the plain where the official 
lunch counter of the nation now flour- 
ishes and bears fruit. That these customs 
continue at the present day is due to the 
fact that official society, as it is consti- 
tuted, serves its purpose admirably—far 
better, indeed, than if it were organized 
on more exclusive lines. Indeed, when 
we see the wives of cabinet officers, 
Senators, Congressmen, and other high 
officials patiently submitting, week after 
week, to this infliction, we may be sure 
that there is some advantage in it for 
them; and such is precisely the state of 
the case. 

When the member from lower Illinois, for 
example, receives a call from an uncouth 
but influential constituent, he gives 
thanks to Providence that, being an Am- 
erican legislator, it will be possible for 
him to show a great deal of attention to 
the uncouth constituent, the puffy, over 
dressed wife, and the three ungainly 
daughters, at a very slight cost in time 
and trouble to himself. So he tells 
them that the next afternoon at three 
he will escort them to a little reception at 
the residence of the secretary of the 
navy, after which they will proceed to the 
house of the secretary of war, in which, 
by a singular coincidence, an entertain- 
ment of a similar nature will be in pro- 
gress. On the following day he hopes to 
have the pleasure of presenting them to 
the wife and daughter of his esteemed 
friend, Senator Bedrock, the result being 
that when the constituent and his family 
return home it is with grateful hearts and 
with minds firmly impressed with the 
power and importance of the member from 
their district. 

It is true that they are not quite so 
deeply impressed two years later, when, 
spending the summer in Europe, they 
call upon their friend the Congressman, 
who is now reaping the precious reward of 
party loyalty as minister toa foreign court. 
Somehow, he finds it inconvenient to 
arrange fora social, friendly evening with 
the king and queen and the rest of the 
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royal family; nor does he gaily conduct his 
visitors from one well spread table to an- 
other, jovially introducing them to states- 
men and diplomats, as he did in Wash- 
ington two years before. No, there is 
nothing in all Europe that equals the 
Washington free lunch system in point of 
convenience to legislators who are elected 
by ballot. 

Very likely the new minister notes the 
look of disappointment in the faces of his 
old friends, and is thankful that he owes 
his office.to appointment, and not to the 
ballots of his fellow citizens. 

Just before the close of the last ad- 
ministration, I attended an official recep- 
tion of the very best sort that Washington 
can offer. It was given at the house of a 
cabinet minister, and as the refreshments 
offered were not such as would be chosen 
to feed a starving man, but few members 
of the free lunch brigade were in attend- 
ance. And in this connection I will 
remark that the wife of that particular 
cabinet officer has been in Washington 
many years and knows her business. 

The reception was given in a fine, old 
fashioned house fronting a large square. 
Well trained men servants were in attend- 
ance to open the door, take the hats and 
coats of the guests, and announce their 
names to the hostess, who stood just inside 
the drawing room door, greeting the com- 
ing, speeding the parting, with unruffled 
good humor. She was assisted in her 
duties by a dozen or more ladies, the 
wives and daughters of men of national 
reputation. The rooms were filled with 
well dressed people, and it was difficult 
for me to believe that I was ata public 
function, one that any passer by of decent 
appearance was welcome to attend. The 
prevailing tone of the assemblage was one 
of conventional good breeding, but the 
hum of conversation was louder and of 
coarser fiber than that which one hears at 
a similar gathering in a private house. 
Indeed, if it had not been for the large 
number of soft spoken Southerners present 
the babel of tongues would have been 
offensive. There were not many of the 
regular brigadiers there, but seated against 
the walls of the dining room I saw num- 
bers of sharp featured, keen eyed women 
of the class that obstruct the sidewalk iu 
New York whenever there is a fashionable 
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wedding. They said nothing, these 
women, but they watched everything. 
Once in a while one of them would extend 
a bony hand and surreptitiously feel a 
guest’s dress, to ascertain the quality of 
the fabric. They remained in the room 
for a long time, partaking freely of tea 
and cake; and I was told by my guide 
that Washington is full of such people, 
who come there every season from all 
parts of the country, for the special pur- 
pose of mingling with ‘‘ official society.”’ 

That led me to inquire whether it 
would not be an easy matter for a person 
of unknown antecedents and connections 
to lay the foundations of social position 
on the tables of the national free lunch 
route. 

‘‘Nothing easier,’’ he replied cheer- 
fully. ‘All you have to do is to dress 
well, live in a good location, attend re- 
ceptions, and scatter your visiting cards 
about freely. Some years ago a well 
mannered woman with two rather pretty 
daughters rented a very handsome house 
not far from here, and straightway began 
a systematic course of visiting at official 
residences. Wherever she went she left 
beautifully engraved cards, bearing her 
own name and those of her daughters, as 
well as her address in a very fashionable 
street. Ina short time the statesmen’s 
wives began to include her in their per- 
functory visiting rounds, and, as they 
were invariably entertained delightfully, 
her house grew more and more popular 
as the season advanced. Cards began to 
arrive for more exclusive parties and re- 
ceptions, and invitations to dinners soon 
followed. Their progress was so swift and 
easy that it makes one sad to think of 
poor, brilliant Becky Sharp’s struggles and 
sufferings. The end of the first season 
found them in possession of several in- 
vitations to fairly good country houses, 
and their prospects for the coming year 
were so bright that they had actually ar- 
ranged to lease a larger house in a still 
more exclusive quarter of the town. 
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“‘Up to this moment not one of their 
newly made friends had found time, in 
the hurry and bustle of Washington life, 
to obtain any definite information in re- 
gard to this charming and popular trio of 
women. There is no knowing what 
matches the mother might have arranged 
for her daughters if a certain New Yorker 
had not chanced to meet them at a large 
ball, and then and there opened a mine 
under the feet of Washingtonians by ex- 
plaining that the three were of more than 


questionable reputation, and had probably © 


never seen the inside of a decent house 
before their arrival at the capital.”’ 

Of course it must be remembered that 
the city of Washington is not given over 
entirely to the pursuit of free lunch. 
There has always been there a society 
composed of conservative, well bred peo- 
ple who look upon the crowds that swarm 
about the tables at official receptions very 
much as we regard those who hang about 
a charity soup kitchen. But this class is 
a comparatively small one, and keeps 
strictly aloof from the gay whirl of 
official life very much in the same spirit 
that keeps the Faubourg St. Germain, in 
Paris, aloof from the great entertainments 
at the Elysée. 

But the free lunch brigade rejoices in 
official society, and just now its members 
are looking forward with anxious, beating 
hearts toward an administration that may 
hold so much or so little for them. And 
at the same time, they are looking back 
with tender regret to the palmy days 
long gone by, when Levi P. Morton fed 
the hungry, and Senators Stanford and 
Palmer, and other iillionaire statesmen, 
poured streams of foaming wine down 
countless arid throats. And the brightest 
memory of all—one that starts the un- 
bidden tear in many a brigadier’s red eye 
—is that of William C. Whitney, who 
proved himself to be the greatest states- 
man that ever held a place in the cabinet 
by giving away champagne and terrapin 
at his weekly feasts. 
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AN ANGEL IN DISGUISE. 
THE long train rattled frantically past the 
last group of outlying frame buildings, surged 
between two lines of empty freight cars, and 
then, with an agreeable decrease of clamor, 
settled down for the unbroken spin from 


Long Island City to Jamaica. ‘The train boy, 
having completed three pilgrimages, confided 
his newspapers, candy, and magazines to 
their resting place forward in the smoker. 
Only an occasional snatch of conversation 
among the passengers varied the roar of the 
flying wheels—a roar sufficiently insistent, 
however, to distract the steadiest of nerves. 

John Weatherley put his paper aside with 
a sigh of resignation, realizing that a survey of 
the monotonous panorama which was sweep- 
ing past the car window would be an open 
door to thoughts he had vowed to forget. He 
fought feebly for a time against the tempta- 
tion to recall the past, but it would not be 
repulsed, and he soon abandoned the struggle 
and gave free rein to fancy. 

It was all so familiar, that stretch of bleak 
meadow with its jungles of rank grass, broken 
here and there by dark and stagnant water- 
ways. He seemed to know every inch of it, 
and found that he was instinctively looking 
ahead for clearly remembered landmarks. Yet 
it was five years since he had seen them, and 
each of those five had been full of life and 
color and novel experience. John Weatherley 
of today, the young mining engineer whose 
judgment was the pole star of a great syndi- 
cate, and whose weekly income touched four 
figures, was a different man from the student 
at the School of Mines, who half a decade 
before had taken his heart out into Long 
Island and there lost it among the Lynbrook 
pines. A different man certainly, and a more 
conspicuous—but a happier? That was the 
question which asked itself, and to which, 
perforce, he had to answer no. Months of 
exposure to Montana suns and snows had 
aged him, and responsibility was penciling 
his forehead; but, deep down under the cold, 
confident manner which the syndicate’s presi- 
dent had once called ‘‘a hallmark of capacity,’’ 
lay memory, like a stream that yearns for 
June under its shroud of December ice. The 
familiar landscape was indelibly associated in 
his mind with journeyings to the home of 
Dorothy Fenton, who, ‘‘ with face made out 
of a rose,’’ had stepped into his life and left a 
footprint which not even the rude tread of 
experience had been able to obliterate. 





A pang stirred in Weatherley’s heart, so 
vividly did the girl’s eyes come before him. 
The hot, sweet air of the greenhouse, and the 
sunlight striking through the glass upon the 
polished foliage of the palms; his own words, 
so faltering, so inadequate; and hers, so kind, 
and, being kind, so cruel—could he never 
forget these things? He had left her that day 
and gone back to his work with a dull sense 
of conviction that in endeavor alone lay sal- 
vation. Day by day, month by month, year 
by year, he had beaten down the thought of 
what might have been; and yet, in spite of 
all his resolution, it was with him again, con- 
jured to new life by a glimpse of the familiar 
scene, and as relentless, as bitter, as keen as 
it had been five years before. 

The grinding of the air brakes as the train 
slid to a standstill at the Jamaica station 
aroused him from his reverie, and then, as 
the door swung open to admit a throng of 
passengers, his heart surged to his throat. 
After many days! 

It was the work of an instant to shift his 
valise from the seat beside him to the floor, 
and then, hat in hand, he rose to meet her. 
When and how the conversation began he 
never knew, but details were trivialities. Dor- 
othy was with him, her words, like chords of 
music, were in his ears, and from the violets 
she was wearing came the faint, sweet scent 
which had pursued him through all the 
nights and days since he had left her. It was 
enough. 

‘*This is an unexpected pleasure,’”’ he found 
himself saying, with conventional politeness. 

‘“‘IT have been making a duty call in 
Jamaica,’’ answered the girl. ‘‘ You know 
the call of duty is not to be disregarded, or I 
should not be here.’’ 

Weatherley smiled. 

‘‘Then blessings light upon the call of 
duty,’”? he said. ‘‘ You are still living at 
Lynbrook ?”’ 

‘*Ves, we are still at The Pines. I love 
the old place. I never expect to leave it. 
And you? I have heard great things of you, 
and I am really quite proud to be an old friend 
of the famous Mr. John Weatherley. Where 
do you happen to be bound at the present 
moment?’’ 

‘*To Babylon. The president of the New 
York and Cape Colony Mining Company 
lives there, and I’m going out for a farewell 
consultation with him. To tell you a state 
secret, I expect to leave for Cape Town to- 
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morrow, by way of London. I have my choice 
of that or a position in the New York office.”’ 

‘* And you prefer—— ?”’ 

‘And I prefer the novelty of Cape Town. 
I’ve never seen Africa, and, albeit my view 
will be limited, I want the experience. One 
of my former classmates, Jin Strong, is after 
the same appointment, and I’m making this 
little expedition to clinch matters.” 

The stentorian tones of the brakeman in- 
terrupted him, and once more a little stream 
of passengers poured into the car. A stout 
wonian, breathing laboriously, and towing a 
small boy by the hand, lunged down the aisle 
and sank heavily into the seat in front of 
them. The small boy struggled to a kneeling 
position and, pulling a tobogganing cap back 
from his forehead, fixed two round eyes, blue 
as bits of Delft, on Miss Fenton’s violets. 

‘“* I wants those flowers !’’ he said abruptly. 

“Well, you won’t get them,’’ replied 
Weatherley, with equal promptitude. And, 
for the time being, negotiations languished on 
the small boy’s part. 

**T wish you had time to stop at Lynbrook,”’ 
resumed Dorothy. ‘‘It is an age since we 
have seen you at The Pines, and I am anxious 
to find out whether you are not very much 
the same Jack Weatherley I used to know.”’ 

‘‘Almost,’’ answered the man. ‘‘ Time 
makes few changes in essentials; but the 
wrinkles are beginning to come, and yester- 
day I found a gray hair. I see, however, that 
the compliment may be far more fitly applied 
to you. I seem to have left you only last 
week. You are the same Dorothy Fenton, 
except——”’ 

‘* Except-—— ?’ 

‘‘Except,’’ he added softly, ‘that you are 
more beautiful—ten times more beautiful.”’ 

To that there was no answer, and the small 
boy took silence for encouragement. 

‘*T wants those flowers !’’ 
His lip quivered, and the bits of Delft grew 


’ 


moist. The stout lady slumbered, oblivious. 
‘*Persevering young man, that,’ said 
Weatherley. 


‘So persevering that he shall have what he 
wants,’’ answered Dorothy. She separated a 
third of the violets from the bunch at her 
belt, and gave them into the eager little out- 
stretched hand. 

“*T wants ’em all !’’ said the small boy. 

Dorothy surrendered the remaining violets 
with a laugh. 

“ He is irresistible,’ she explained. 

Weatherley watched the recipient of 
gracious favors for a moment, and then 
turned to the girl at his side. 

“It isn’t every one,’’ he said, ‘‘ who is so 
fortunate as to obtain part of his desire at the 
second asking and all of it at the third.” 
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Miss Fenton met his eyes squarely, and at 
the corner of her mouth lay a half smile. 

‘It isn’t every one,’’ she replied, ‘‘ who 
realizes what wonders the second and third 
askings sometimes accomplish.’’ 

Somehow there was silence after that. A 
shrewd observer might have noted that 
Weatherley found his companion’s eyessingu- 
larly absorbing, and that his hand was touch- 
ing hers, but then it happened that no shrewd 
observer was eastward bound upon that par- 
ticular train. It was only when the engine 
slackened speed near Lynbrook that Dorothy 
spoke. 

‘*T suppose this is to be the parting of our 
ways,’’ she began, with a palpable affectation 
of conviction. 

‘*No,”’ said Weatherley gravely. ‘I rather 
think that I shall drop off here and postpone 
my consultation indefinitely.’’ 

‘* And how about Cape Town ?”’ 

‘*Cape Town has been waiting for me since 
the day of its foundation, and it can continue 
to wait until the day of doom.” 

Then, as they rose, he bent forward until 
his head was on a level with the small boy’s. 

‘*T trust,’’ he said, ‘‘that you will pardon 
the seeming abruptness of my manner when 
you spoke about the flowers. You see, an 
angel’s disguise is so uncommonly hard to 
penetrate.** 

Guy Wetmore Carry. 


MY DREAMS. 

WHEN I was a boy, I used to dream that I 
lived among lofty peaks, against which the 
clouds would break and discharge their thun- 
ders. Forests of tall trees covered the moun- 
tain sides, cataracts streamed from the cliffs, 
and a great river watered the central valley 
where stood my home. The day was always 
at its height, or the night was clear and 
silvery under the moon, Then I would 
awake, and find the world less beautiful than 
it had appeared in my dream. But the hills 
looked higher after I had dreamed of them 
as mountains; the little stream that trickled 
over the stones made more music than before ; 
and the brook seemed alinost a river. 

Once in a dream I met a woman so beauti- 
ful, so pure, and so noble that I worshiped 
her. I felt that this adoration was to be™ 
eternal, because in her I saw perfections to 
which I could not hope to attain. And the 
woman loved me ; so I felt that at length my 
life was complete. A long time afterwards I 
met a girl who seemed to resemble the wo- 
man of my dreams, and I thought that I could 
be happy forever with her. But when she 
proved unequal to my ideal, I was made 
wretched; and it seemed that there was 
nothing pleasing or interesting in life. 

































While I was in this miserable state I had a 
dream in which I saw myself as a worker for 


some great and glorious cause. Evil men 
opposed me, the ignorance and prejudices of 
others were in my way; but while I worked 
the earth seemed to grow greener, clouds 
parted, men broke into song. Few knew the 
worker, but all praised the work. When I 
awoke and remembered the dream, I said: 
‘‘This is true life. If I could find such work 
and do it, I should count the success worth 
all my failures.” But after I had spent 
many years in unselfish endeavor, encounter- 
ing the opposition of men just as I had 
dreamed, I looked around me, and for all 
that I could see the earth was no fairer, and 
men neither happier nor better. 

When I saw that even in my last and best 
endeavor my hope was not realized, I said : 
‘* Would that I had never dreamed ; for then 
I should not have felt the anguish of dis- 
appointment.’?’ While I was musing in this 
strain, I sawa plain stretching away to the 
horizon. It was treeless and dreary. The 
wind swept furiously across it, whipping 
the long grass and whistling in my ears. I 
said: ‘‘This is life stripped of its illusions. 
We dream of mountains, but live on the plain. 
In dreams all things are beautiful and grand ; 
but life is vexation and monotony.”’ 

Then I looked over the plain, and sawa 
house. It was small, and unpainted except 
on the front side. There were flowers in the 
yard, and a few young trees were growing 
near the road. I drew near, and saw a man 
planting a tree and a woman watering the 
flowers. I said tothe man: ‘‘ Why did you 
build that little house, and why did you paint 
it in front?” 

He replied; ‘‘I dreamed of a castle. Then 
I built my little house, and painted it in front 
to make it look as nearly like a castle as I 
could.’’ 

‘*Why are you planting a tree?’’ I asked. 

‘* Because I dreamed of a forest,’’ he replied. 

Then I turned to the woman and said: 

“IT see you spend a good deal of time 
taking care of these flowers. They do not 
amount to much ; and soon they will be killed 
by the frost. If your garden were very hand- 
some, or the flowers rare, I could understand 
your interest. But how you can love these 
homely little things enough to spend hours in 
their care, I cannot conceive.’’ 

‘‘Sir,’’ she replied,.‘‘I love these flowers 
because they are the best I can have. Some- 
times I dream of a very beautiful country. 
‘There are trees, and streams of water, and 
flowers more beautiful than I can tell. I call 
it my dream garden; and I try to make this 
one that you see as much as possible like my 
dream garden.”’ 
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Then I thought of my own dreams, and was 
thankful for them, one and all. 
Alan Harrison, 


A POLICE COURT EPISODE. 

It was in one of the New York police courts, 
and it was as if the little waif had dropped in 
from another world to look upon the city’s 
sin and misery, which flowed through the 
court in a stream of wretched humanity. The 
boy was eight years old, and for three years 
had lived with the Shakers of Canaan Four 
Corners. His mother, who had sent him 
there, had recently written, begging that he 
be returned to her, and the good Shakers had, 
with some misgivings, complied. The elders 
had bidden him a grave good by, the sisters 
had cried over him a little, and the few chil- 
dren of the little settlement had looked on in 
round eyed wonder, as their playmate in the 
solemn games of the quiet place set forth on 
his journey into the strange world of which 
they had heard the brethren and sisters speak 
with such awe and fear. 

The boy’s mother wrote that she would be 
at the Grand Central Station to meet him, 
but she was not there, and after some hours 
of futile waiting, he was taken in charge by 
a policeman, and delivered to the care of a 
children’s society, who in turn sent him to 
the court, for the formal orders of the magis- 
trate. The little fellow sat between the 
officer of the society and a reporter, and from 
time to time he spoke of his life at the Shaker 
village, and told his companions how the 
scenes enacted before his eyes in the court 
appeared to him. His voice was soft, and his 
features were refined. He was dressed in a 
neat suit of gray, of Shaker cut. 

‘* Eidress Marion made it for me,’’ he said; 
and his eyes brightened as he spoke of her. 
‘“*But every one at the Shaker village is 
always well dressed,’’ he added, looking in a 
puzzled way at the rags and filth of a couple 
of prisoners who at that moment were led to 
the bar. ‘‘I—I think I don’t quite under- 
stand it. Don’t the sisters see to mending 
clothes here?’’ 

His face again brightened as he spoke of 
the house in which he lived. ‘‘A house 
as big as this! But there aren’t as many 
brethren and sisters there as there are in this 
one room. And the men and the women 
never walk away touching each other, as they 
do here. I never saw even an elder take 
hold of a sister’s arm. And they never go 
down the same stairs,’’ he added, as he 
watched a policeman lead a woman to the 
prison stairway. 

A girl in tawdry finery walked to the bar, 
and wept, and hung her head, ringed in, as 
she was, by a row of pitiless eyes, that re- 
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garded her without a touch of sympathy. 


The boy looked on with pained wonder. The 
sharp voice of the judge, the clamor of fre- 
quent disputes between prisoners and wit- 
nesses, the buzzing, droning undertone of 
sound, the close, foul air, all troubled him. 
But he was happy again as he told how, on the 
top of each great Shaker building, is a little 
tower with a big bell, and how the people 
gather when they hear the clanging strokes. 
His voice had a touch of awe as he spoke of 
the religious services, and described how, in 
swaying lines, the brethren and sisters moved 
about the room, gathering a blessing in their 
up turned palms, and how they sweetly sang 
together—— 

But he quivered and stopped, as, from the 
“‘pen,’’ just out of sight, came the drunken 
song of awoman. His eyes filled with tears, 
he stirred restlessly, and his voice faltered as 
he asked, as he had asked before, where we 
thought his mother was, and why she had 
not come to meet him. We got him to talk 
about her, and to tell us how she looked. 
She was pretty, he said, and did not dress at 
all like the sisters of the Shaker community. 
He remembered that she used to cry a good 
deal, and sometimes she would sing to him to 
get him tosleep ; ‘‘and sometimes there were 
tears in her voice, and then I would cry ; and 
then she would pick me up in her arms, and 
kiss me, and try to make me happy again. 
And once in a while there was singing or 
quarreling in the next room, after mamma 
had left me, thinking I was asleep. But I 
did not like that singing so much.”’ 

The drunken song stopped, to be succeeded 
by drunken yells; and the boy shuddered. 
But the yells soon cr7sed, and he was led 
to speak again of the pleasant life at the 
Shaker settlement. He told of the great 
fields of grain, and how he used to trudge 
after the reapers. ‘‘And there were eight 
calves, and a big black heifer, too!’? He 
forgot the misery and sin about him, and his 
face was eagerly aglow. ‘And you just go 
to Bridge Hill, and you see a white gate ; and 
it was at that gate that I saw my mamma for 
the last time, when she went away after leav- 
ing me with the good folks.” 

The drunken woman who had been sing- 
ing was led into the court, and with sham- 
bling jauntiness stepped tothe bar. Her 
dress, although of good quality, was draggly, 
and it was clear that she had been in the 
gutter. She leered knowingly at the judge. 
The boy’s hand spasmodically clutched the 
reporter’s arm. The little fellow was gasping 
convulsively. 

‘*Mamma !’’ he screamed. 

The woman turned towards him. For a 
moment she was dazed, and then, like a flash, 
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full comprehension came to her. Her face 
grew horribly white and drawn. 
‘* My God !”’ she cried. 


Robert Shackleton. 


MERELY A STORY. 

THE fire was burning clearly. She was 
sitting in front of it, dreaming. Her elbows 
were on her knees, her face in her hands. 
They were beautiful pictures she saw there in 
the grate. Her lips were parted, her face 
flushed, the light of happiness in her eyes. 

A step on the polished floor of the hall, a 
turning of the door knob, and—— 

“*Oh, Jack !”” 

She stood erect ; her face was white. The 
light in her eyes only glowed more deeply. 

‘*Glad to see me, eh?”’ 

What a soft, pleasant, musical voice he had! 
He gave tlie outstretched hand a gentle 
pressure, sank on the couch, and drew her 
down beside him. He was a man who had in 
his face the indefinite something that all 
women like, and he looked as if he knew it. 

‘‘Here you’ve been away two weeks, just 
enjoying yourself, while your father and I 
have been keeping bachelors’ hall. Come, 
give an account of yourself. How many 
broken hearts have you left behind you?” 

She looked into his eyes as he spoke. 

‘IT never break hearts, Jack; I couldn't. 
I had a lovely time, but I did miss you so 
much !’’ 

‘* Only think, I’ve lived in this house six- 
teen years, and you confess to missing me!”’ 

‘*Sixteen years! So long?” 

“It was after my father had been buried 
that your father brought me here, a gawky 
boy of eight. You were a wee thing then, 
and came into the hall to meet us, and your 
father said, ‘Here, Helen, is a dear little 
brother I’ve brought you. Give him a kiss.’ 
‘‘ Yesterday your father and I were talking 
of you,’’ he continued. ‘‘He said nothing 
would please him more than to see you and 
me married.’’ He paused. ‘‘I'd like to 
please him, but——”’ 

‘“Yes, Jack.’’ Her voice was soft as a 
twilight breeze. 

“I told him that we didn’t care for each 
other like sweethearts. Two people who 
grow up together, as you and I have, never 
do care for each other in that way.” 

The coals were growing black. 

‘‘He said, ‘If she says no, I’m satisfied. 
Ask her, my boy.’ Of course I couldn’t tell 
him then how gone I am on Nellie Asher, so 
I thought just as soon as you reached home 
I’d surprise you with an offer of marriage and 
get you tosay no, like the dear little sister 
you are.”’ 

She drew her hand out of his. 



































‘* There’s one good thing—you won’t have 
to promise to be a sister to me, for you are 
that.” He laughed. ‘‘ Come, will you have 
me? You say no, don’t you?” 

‘““Of course I say no, Jack—we couldn’t 
care for each other—in that way—could we?” 

There was no brightness in her eyes now. 
She spoke slowly ; it ended like asob. He 
looked at her, but she seemed to be smiling. 

‘‘ Having proposed and been so cruelly re- 
jected, I shall go and see a young lady who 
I know won’t look upon my suit so scorn- 
fully.”? He laid his hand on her brown 
curls. Did she shiver? ‘‘I’ll tell your 
father all about it tonight,’’ he said laugh- 
ingly, as he stood at the door. 

She heard the door close. How cold she 
was! The fire had gone out. 

Arba Eugene Powers. 


‘* COMING.”’ 

For years he stood behind your chair in 
the restaurant. ‘‘ Coming, sir!’’ he said. 

The floor manager calied him John. You, 
who called him ‘* Waiter,” or ‘* Boy,”’ did not 
know that he had a wife and five children, 
that he was more of a man, and a better citi- 
zen, than you who at midnight handed him 
your shining beaver, and sat at the table dis- 
cussing, with another of your sort, your loves 
of women more than one. 

How long John had been a waiter at the 
Lion no one knew. The present proprietor 
bought him with the other fixtures. He was 
as useful, certainly, as the brass door plate. 
The proprietor no more thought of raising 
his wages than those of the door plate. The 
latter required attention, John did not. It is 
usually believed that waiters make a great 
deal of money; but John said that ten dollars 
a week was all he ever earned. Tips? Not so 
many as you might think. 

‘Ten dollars a week. Seven in the family. 
One dollar and forty cents each per week. 
Twenty cents a day apiece. Coal. Rent. It 
is easy, gentlemen. 

This man John knew life. He could not 
write it, but he had read it. He knew men 
more accurately than most novelists do. He 
knew when to give a customer a finger bowl, 
and when not to trouble one with a napkin. 
Year after year the book of life lay open 
before him. He heard the girl with trem- 
bling lips beg her lover not to cast her 
off. He heard the well dressed husband 
berate his v. ‘fe as they sat together at the 
table, with a smile upon the faces that the 
world saw. He saw flashy youth spend 
unearned money there. He saw honest 
poverty trying ‘to husband dollars all too 
hardly earned. He saw it all, this terrible 
and horrifying comedy of life ; and to all the 
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actors therein he was at hand, ready, patient. 
“Coming !’’ he said. 

That John should let fall a dish—that was 
strange, was it not? Yet it crashed loudly. 
The head waiter made a note. John saw it, 
out of the corner of his eye. A little later he 
dropped anotherdish. The head waiter made 
another note. John trembled. Twenty cents a 
day apiece, gentlemen, for this family at home. 
Broken dishes come out of that. John grew 
nervous. There were so many orders. Some- 
how he could not think ; but clearly enough 
he could see the worn face of his wife, and 
the pale faces of his sick children. Diphtheria. 
Doctor, two dollars a visit. Twenty cents a 
day apiece, gentlemen. 

When one has children who are sick, and a 
wife who is wearing out in caring for them, 
and one is at home, naturally he will wish to 
help in the nursing. Such being the case, 
one cannot sleep. John had not been sleep- 
ing. Without sleep, the best ordered machine 
of man, God, or Mammon will fail. John 
failed. John was worn and white as he leaned 
against the wall. 

The head waiter made a sign. Another 
stepped into John’s place, and in a moment 
all was as it had been. No one missed him. 
You spend fifty years trying to be remem- 
bered at one spot. You pass away, and forty 
minutes serve to make you quite forgotten. 

They took John home, and laid him on the 
bed. The bed was not so full, now. Some 
of the children had died, it seems; just how 
many is not known. A child orso here and 
there is nothing. They come out of the 
darkness, and they go again into the dark- 
hess, and they are not, save in the hearts that 
bore and loved them. 

Time wore on. The day had passed. The 
hour drew near at which John usually went 
on duty. The machinery of the brain is as 
good as that of a clock, surely, and John 
knew the time very well. He dragged him- 
self half upright against the head of the bed, 
and began to button and smooth the imaginary 
jacket. He touched his thin hair with a 
trembling finger, and arranged an imaginary 
tie with hands that might have made us 
weep. His hands fell idle in his lap. His 
eyes half closed. 

‘‘Come unto me; I will give—I will give 
you rest !’? So spoke a voice from heaven in 
that room. John’s lips said it, so those 
about him knew. But to him all the room 
must have been glorified and ringing with 
the promise. The voice died away, and from 
the glory that was near about him John 
looked to the glory illimitable beyond. 

‘*Coming ! Coming, Lord !”? he cried. And 
then he was still. 

E. Hough. 
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THE GERMAN OPERA SEASON. 

The four weeks of German opera under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch should bring 
out all the lovers of Wagnerian music in 
New York. Of a necessity, the audience 
cannot be the distinctly fashionable gathering 
of the midwinter season, but it makes up in 
appreciation for any loss of social tone. This 
is just the season when so many of the regu- 
lar box holders of the Metropolitan are in the 
South, or at their country houses ; but there 
is no lack of less distinguished but more 
musical people to take their places. 

Miss Susan Strong will not be found in the 
Damrosch forces, as was expected. She will 
sing at Covent Garden this spring, however, 
under Mr. Grau’s direction, and on the scene 
of her successful début as Brunnhilde. But 
Mr. Damrosch has an unusually good com- 
pany, containing, 1n all, more than two hun- 
dred members. Lili Lehmann is, of course, 
the prima donna. The scenic arrangements 
are expected to be fine. Mr. Damrosch had 
duplicates made of the apparatus used at 
Bayreuth for the Rhine Maidens in the first 
act of ‘‘Das Rheingold,’? which had had no 
performance here for several years. His 
tenors are not so well known as some of his 
women singers, Paul Lange and Ernst Kraus 
being the two most important. The per- 
formances are essentially German, and have a 
Wagnerian flavor, whatever the opera hap- 
pens to be. 





MASCAGNI’S ‘‘IRIS.”’ 

Mnie. Alma Dalma, who is better known 
to the American public as Mrs. Rudolph 
Aronson, is to create the title rdle in Mas- 
cagni’s new opera of ‘Iris’? in America. 
She has been giving its story to her friends. 

Tris is a young and innocent Japanese girl, 
the one joy of a blind father. She is seen 
and loved by a prince who has heard her 
sing. Aided by his servants, he abducts her, 
This makes a most dramatic scene, and /7is’ 
soug as she is carried away is expected to 
make the success of the act, which ends when 
the blind old father finds his house deserted 
and calls for his child. 

The next act is laid in the gayest part of 
Tokio, where the prince has taken J7is. 
Still innocent, she believes that she is in 
Paradise, and as every one can do what he 
pleases in Paradise, she tries to paint and to 
play upon musical instruments. When she 
makes daubs and discords she flings every- 
thing upon the ground and breaks into cries 


of rage. Her father, entering, and believing 
her degraded, curses her. In the third act, 
she dies under her father’s curse. She has 
had a moment’s happiness, but has found it 
an illusion. 

Mascagni himself is delighted with his 
opera, and says that if the public likes it half 
as well as he does, it will be a great success. 
He says that the melodies for it fairly flowed 
through his brain, so that he had no difficulty 
in writing them. 





NORDICA’S CONCERT TOUR. 

Mme. Nordica has probably made as much 
money by her concert tour as if she had been 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and she has let more people see her 
and know her; but she has gone through an 
amount of work under which few women 
could have stood up. 

Her concert company comprises some very 
good artists beside herself. Scalchi, John C. 
Dempsey, and Barron Berthald, with Otto 
Lohse conducting, make up acompany which 
is worth hearing ; but probably most of their 
auditors sit through the performance impa- 
tiently. They certainly do so, if they have ever 
heard Nordica on the operatic stage. It is 
absurd to see this woman, in the very pleni- 
tude of her powers, traveling in concert when 
she is so much missed in opera. She has 
been giving the last act of ‘‘ Siegfried ’’ in 
costume with Mr. Berthald, but it is just tan- 
talizing enough to make the listener wish for 
the rest of it. 

We hear first one side of the story, and 
then the other. The latest is that Jean de 
Reszke has declared it his intention never to 
sing with Mme. Nordica again. Let it be 
hoped that the breach will be healed. We 
cannot do without either of them. 





A NEW CONDUCTOR. 

Colonel Mapleson did not make a financial 
success of his last opera venture, but he left 
the public richer in some ways. One of these 
was in our introduction to Bimboni. 

This young man was unknown over here, 
but he had already made a reputation in 
Europe. His conducting of ‘‘ Aida’’ aston- 
ished our critics, and they wrote, with the en- 
thusiasm of discoverers, of his marvelous 
style, of his spirit, and of the way in which 
he played upon his orchestra as if it had been 
a single instrument. But that very opera 
had already set the most critical of all mus- 
ical centers half mad over him. In Vienna, 























Dr. Hans Richter was so fascinated by 
‘* Ajda,’”’? after he heard Bimboni conduct, 
that he offered to give the young man the 
baton in ‘ Lohengrin’? if he himself might 
conduct Verdi’s masterpiece. 

Another thing for which we have to thank 
Colonel Mapleson was the production of 
‘‘Andrea Chenier,’’ which otherwise might 
not have reached us for years. Giordano, 
the author of thisclever musical romance, was 
recently married, and Verdi gave the bride a 
diamond mounted fan. The King of Italy sent 
the composer the Order of the Crown of Italy. 





SOME CONCERT SINGERS. 

Ella Russell, an American who has been 
singing successfully in England, is to be heard 
at some of our most important concerts this 
spring. She sings in the ‘‘ Elijah’ with the 
Oratorio Society in New York, in Boston with 
the Handel and Haydn Society, and with the 
Apollo Club in Chicago. She has great dra- 
matic force, and a very high, strong voice. 

The Apollo Club of the Western metropolis 
is doing better work every year. This year 
it gave a concert which was made up almost 
entirely of Chicago talent. The Auditorium 
was conipletely filled to hear it. The artists 
who made the deepest impression were 
Helen Buckley Anna Rommeis Thacker, and 
George Hamlin. The Rommieis sisters, of 
whom there are four, have been well known 
in Chicago for several years. Mrs, Thacker 
has a beautiful contralto voice, full of ex- 
quisite feeling. It reaches the hearts of the 
listeners in a way that is seldom possible with 
the greatest voices. Miss Buckley was almost 
entirely educated in Chicago, and so was Mr. 
Hamlin, But perhaps the greatest praise of 
all should be given to Mr. Tomlins, who 
trained the chorus of four hundred voices. 

Like the New York organization of the 
same name, the Chicago Apollo Club possesses 
a solid, well trained chorus of fine voices. 
In New York, William R. Chapman says that 
if he were compelled to pay his singers the 
prices they receive for solo performances, one 
concert would cost as much as a great opera 
night. 





MR. SEIDL’S FUTURE. 

‘There seems to be some little doubt whether 
Anton Seidl will come back again to America. 
He goes to Covent Garden this month, to 
lead German opera whenever it is given 
there. He may return within a few weeks, 
and he may find that his native Europe pos- 
sesses a strong enough attraction to hold him 
permanently. The ‘‘ permanent orchestra,’’ 
which was formed last year with Mr. Seidl as 
conductor, has accepted his resignation and 
elected Adolph Neuendorf in his place. 
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We can scarcely believe, however, that 
Europe is going to hold Mr. Seidl. He has 
identified himself too closely with New York. 
It is his home, and we fully expect him to 
return here in the autumn to conduct at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 





A WOMAN COMPOSER. 

Miss Aus der Ohe appears to be in a fair 
way to make a reputation as a composer. 
During her European tour, last year, she 
wrote several pieces which have been given 
to the public, and this year she has had four 
numbers very well received—a bourrée, a 
minuet, a gavotte, and a saraband. Miss 
Aus der Ohe has also set to music severai 
songs by Richard Watson Gilder. 

Women as composers are rare. Many 
musicians have declined to believe that they 
can ever do really great work, on the ground 
that the feminine mind is not sufficiently 
comprehensive for such a task as orchestra 
composition. Up to this time no woman has 
entirely refuted the theory. 





OPERA IN EUROPE.. 

In Europe, musical people do not lose in- 
terest in a singer as soon as his or her voice 
begins todecline, They still judge the artist, 
not by his own best form, but by the general 
average. Over here we will have no more of 
Patti because the Patti of today is not the 
matchless singer of a quarter of a century 
ago. In France and Italy they say she still 
ranks among the great, and they still give her 
new rdles to create. ‘‘Dolores,’’ which is 
called a ‘‘ lyrical drama,’’ was produced in 
Nice at the end of February. The whole 
musical world of Europe was interested in 
the performance. It is a poem by Georges 
Boyer—a tragic ballad, based on the Napo- 
leonic wars in Spain, and set to music by 
André Polonnais. ; 

The story is interesting enough in itself, 
even without a musical interpretation. It is 
the year 1808, and the people of a Spanish 
city are rejoicing over the departure of the 
French army. But Dolores—the character 
rendered by Patti—warns them that the in- 
vaders will return; the withdrawal isa ruse in- 
tended to entrap D’ Alvina, a patriotic leader, 
and the betrothed of Dolores. It is decided 
that D’ Alvina shall pretend to die, and that 
his funeral shall be in progress when the 
French return. The soldiers’ arrival makes 
an excuse for brilliant music by the military 
bands. They find the funeral in progress. 
The French general, Fauvel, has seen 
Dolores, and has fallen in love with her. He 
invites her to a ball given by the officers, but 
she declines. In the mean time some one 


has hinted to Fauve/ that the funeral was not 
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real, and he declares his intention of opening 
the tomb and laying a palm on the breast of 
the Spanish patriot. At any risk this must 
be prevented. Dolores accepts the invitation 
to the ball, and does everything in her power 
to keep Fauvel by her side. The second act 
shows the ball room with D’ Alvina disguised 
as a musician, furiously jealous of Fauvel. 
He meets Dolores, and charges her with 
treason. The accusation arouses the Spanish 
passion of the woman, and when Fauvel en- 
ters the room she rushes upon him and stabs 
him. ‘‘See!’’ she cries, ‘‘he is not my 
lover !’” 

The French general, magnanimous in the 
hour of death, asks them to place his sword 
in his hand that he may seem to have fallen 
in a duel, and tells his men, who rush in, that 
D’Alvina is blameless. Dolores, having 
made it impossible, by her reckless deed, to 
marry her lover, goes to a convent. 

Patti, who still retains much of the fire of 
her youthful spirit, makes an excellent 
Dolores. 

The operatic situation in Italy, during the 
past season, has not been particularly en- 
couraging. Of the many new works that 
were produced, only two or three were worthy 
of notice—and this in face of the fact that we 
were told, only tle other day, that a new and 
vigorous race of opera composers had arisen 
in Italy. The authors of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’’ and ‘‘I Pagliacci,’’ the lights that 
were to lead the coming school, have done 
nothing to follow up their first successes. 
Mascagni has a new opera about to appear. 
Leoncavallo is promising another, written 
about Murger’s ‘‘ Vie de Bohéme,’’ a subject 
which Puccini has used this year with fair 
success. Giordano’s ‘‘Andrea Chenier,”’ 
which the Mapleson opera company produced 
here this year, and Leporini’s ‘‘The Easter 
Necklace,’’ were about the best of the new 
pieces. The success of the year was the re- 
vival of Verdi’s ‘‘ Luisa Muller.’’ Wagnerian 
opera was sung in the classic halls of Milan. 
Sibyl Sanderson also sang her best rdles there 
during the past winter. 

The new opera in Paris was ‘‘ Helle,’’ by 
Duvernoy. It was expected to be a great 
success, but proved disappointing. They are 
putting modern French novels into opera at 
a great rate in Paris. M. Cohen has made a 
niusical version of Dumas’ ‘‘La Femme de 
Claude,’’ and Massenet has written a score 
for Daudet’s ‘‘Sapho.’’ Neither of them is 
by any means wonderful. Zola is writing 
the libretto for an opera for which Bruneau 
is preparing the music. 

Tn Germany, the great popular success— 
one of the few Europe has known for some 
time—is ‘‘ The Return of Ulysses,’’ by August 





Bungert. Connoisseurs from all over Europe 
gathered in Dresden to hear it, and decided 
that Bungert’s place was in the first rank of 
composers ; but some critics are insisting that 
it is not so much his music as the fine libretto. 
The composer has on hand six operas, which 
he calls ‘‘The Homeric World.’? He has 
been negotiating with the management of the 
Berlin opera for their production as a series, 
as he considers that they would lose by sepa- 
rate presentation, no less than Wagner’s 
music dramas. 





THE MUSICIAN OF THE NORTH. 

Vienna lost its head and heart to Grieg this 
year, just as everybody has done who has 
ever heard the Norwegian’s music properly 
interpreted. Some of the critics say that he 
is not really great as a pianist, and yet, play- 
ing his own works, he does something that 
no other pianist has done—he makes you live 
his life with him. 

In Grieg’s music, the whole spirit of the 
Northland seems to speak. He is the founder 
of the northern school of music. He says 
himself that his work is due to the influence 
of the Norwegian poet Richard Nordraak, 
who taught him the folk songs of Scandinavia, 
and how to interpret and to understand his 
own northern nature. The Viking blood, the 
beliefs in elemental gods, and in such creatures 
as werwolves, lingers in the northern blood. 
It can never flow in a commonplace current. 
Its fjords are too deep, its mountains too 
high, and its winters too long. It is not 
necessary to know all this. Grieg shows it to 
you in his music. It is unforgettable. 





THE SCHUBERT CELEBRATION. 

Only a few weeks ago a Schubert memorial 
celebration was held in Vienna, to honor a 
man who lived and died in abject want, un. 
known and unappreciated by the people 
about him, never receiving the encourage- 
ment of success, except with his songs, which 
became popular but never lifted him out of 
poverty or gave him a place in the artistic 
world. At this celebration they sang his 
songs, played his music, and exhibited his 
manuscripts and his poor, battered old piano, 
all that was left of his scanty possessions. 

Schubert was boru in Vienna in 1797, the 
youngest of four brothers, the sons of a 
schoolmaster, and all of them born with 
musical talent. He was taught by his father’s 
friend, Michael Holzer, the first instructor of 
theday. Attwelve Holzer told the boy that he 
could teach him nothing more, and recom- 
mended him to guide his studies by his own 
instinct. But the world did not notice his 
precocious genius, and young Schubert had 
to struggle for a bare subsistence. When he 






















was twenty one, his life was darkened by his 
hopeless passion for the daughter of Count 
Johann Esterhazy, whose piano teacher he 
had become; but he went on producing his 
wonderful music. Two of his operettas were 
performed, but they were failures. His songs 
were sung sometimes, but he would compose 
twenty where one ever reached the public. 
He wrote them with remarkable ease, some- 
times turning off five or sixin aday. ‘‘ Hark, 
Hark, the Lark,’’ was jotted down on the 
back of a bill of fare in a beer hall, and ‘‘ Who 
Is Sylvia ?’’ is said to have been written at the 
same time. 

He had an opportunity once. The post of 
conductor at the Court Theater was vacant, 
and Schubert was requested to write some 
music as a test of his fitness for the position. 
At the rehearsal, the part he had designed 
for the prima donna was found to be too try- 
ing for her voice, and he was requested to 
alter it. ‘‘I will alter nothing,’’ he said, and 
the appointment went to a man who was more 
ready to ‘‘ listen to reason.’’ 

Of his ten symphonies, not one was recog- 
nized during his lifetime. It was not until 
1872, when he had been dead forty years, that 
any real appreciation of his genius was 
shown. Then his statue was erected in 
Vienna, and deputations from every musical 
center in Germany came to do him honor. 
His songs are incomparable. They have a 
melody, and in some of them a spiritual 
exaltation, which lifts them above the 
manuerism of any school. 





THE STORY OF A WALTZ. 

Few people who know the name of any 
piece of music fail to recognize ‘‘ Il] Bacio’”’ 
when they hear it played by an orchestra 
with a collection of old music, or at a country 
dance, when its title is usually translated 
into ‘‘The Kiss Waltz,’’ and it divides the 
honors with ‘‘ My Queen,’’ and ‘‘The Blue 
Danube.’’ But fewer still know that it is the 
work of the well known conductor, Luigi 
Arditi. 

He tells a very interesting story of the way 
in which it came to be written. He was sit- 
ting at the piano at his hotel in Manchester, 
one night, idly letting his fingers drift over 
the keys, and as usual a melody formed 
under them. Piccolomini, the singer, who 
was sitting behind him, noticed its beauty, 
and warned him that if he did not put it 
down at once it would slip away from him, 
Arditi took a torn envelope from his pocket, 
jotted down a few notes, laid it aside, and 
forgot it. A year later, Piccolomini, who had 
been visiting the United States, sent to him 
for a new song for her return to her London 
friends. He promised one, but time went by 
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until the song was due. Then Arditi remem- 
bered the air he had noted down, Fortu- 
nately, at the moment, a baritone singer 
named Aldighieri came in and offered to 
write the words if somebody would give him 
an idea, The ever ready ‘‘ somebody ”’ sug- 
gested that he should write about a kiss, 
The song was finished in an incredibly short 
time, and the singer, delighted with it, 
learned it in a day, and sang it with great 
success. And yet, with the lack of thrift that 
is characteristic of the artistic temperament, 
Arditi sold it, with three others, for two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Several publishers 
have since reaped handsome profits from it. 








A FORMER ‘“‘ CARMEN.”’ 

Mme. von Hesse Wartegg, who was so long 
known in America as Minnie Hauk, is living 
for most of the year at Triebschen, near 
Lucerne, in Switzerland. Her home is in 
sight of the lake and the Rigi, and near the 
house where Richard Wagner completed 
‘Die Meistersinger ’’ and ‘‘ Siegfried.’’ Her 
husband is a distinguished traveler, who has 
been in the German diplomatic service, has 
gone everywhere, seen everything, and 
written entertaining books about it. 

Minnie Hauk was supposed, at one time, 
to be the only Carmen. She made the part 
her own, exactly as Mme. Calvé has since 
made it hers; and while their methods are 
somewhat different, the two singers enjoyed 
almost equal popularity, all things being taken 
into consideration. But the United States 
had reached no such level of musical apprecia- 
tion as it now knows, when Minnie Hauk 
came out of Cincinnati and began to sing. 





EVA NANSEN. 

The wife of Dr. Nansen, the Norwegian 
explorer who has penetrated nearer to the 
North Pole than any previous traveler, is a 
concert singer. She and her husband are 
devoted friends, and have been together on 
all sorts of expeditions. They are young, 
handsome, and full of life. 

Mme. Nansen has been making a concert 
tour through Norway and Sweden, beginning 
in Stockholm, where she met with an en- 
thusiastic welcome. She is said to have a 
fine, powerful voice, but it would have been 
hard to dissociate her from her hero hus- 
band and criticise her coldly. King Oscar 
was present at her concert, and after it was 
over expressed his great pleasure to the singer 
and invited her tosupper. Her photographs 
generally show her with her husband, usually 
in ashort dress, and on skis, the Norwegian 
snow shoe. She did not accompany Dr. 
Nansen on his triumphal visit to England, but 
hopes to come with him to America. 

















DALY’S AND ADA REHAN. 

There is no manager now before the 
American public who can show such a 
long record of faithful striving toward one 
end as Augustin Daly. Wemaycall him 
erratic in his methods, but when his work 
is considered dispassionately and con- 
trasted with what other men have accom- 
plished, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Daly has dignified the drama by his 
association with it, and maintained a 
standard of excellence that has made his 
name honored abroad as it is famous at 
nome. Ina handsome book presented as 
a souvenir on the opening night of the 
present season, Mr. Daly’s patrons were 
told the story of twenty seven years of 
metropolitan management. Sucha record 
is a history of artistic achievement, and 
preserves the names of men, women, and 
plays that have made a marked impress 
on public taste. 

The present Daly’s Theater—the third 
playhouse managed by Mr. Daly—was 
opened September 17, 1879, with ‘‘ New- 
port,’’ a farcical comedy with music, writ- 
ten, as the house bill put it, ‘‘ by an Amer- 
ican residing abroad.’’ Catherine Lewis 
played opposite to John Drew in this piece, 
but Ada Rehan’s name was seen for the 
first time on Daly’s program in the curtain 
raiser, ‘‘ Love’s Young Dream.’’ She 
played Welly Beers, née Whelks. Already, 
earlier in the same year, she had appeared 
at another house under Mr. Daly’s man- 
agement, doing a small part in Zola’s 
‘‘L’Assommoir’’ so admirably that she 
was engaged as a member of the stock 
company for the new theater. Sothe house 
and she who now reigns as its star have 
grown into fame together. 

Miss Rehan’s personality is an insistent 
one. One never forgets that she is Ada 
Rehan, and yet such is the subtlety of her 
art that this fact in no wise detracts from 
her complete realization of the play- 
wright’s types. Her creations in the 
Shakspere comedies are gems whose lus- 
ter will deepen as time goes by, and their 
memory becomes a cherished possession 





of the playgoer who fears he may not soon 
look upon their like again. 





CUBA AND THE DRAMATISTS. 

Whatever may be the result to the 
Cubans themselves of their persistent 
struggle for independence, the revolution 
in the Queen of the Antilles has proved a 
gold mine to American playwrights. It 
is not at all necessary that they be skilled 
in their craft, either. Let them appeal 
to the gallery with emphatic denuncia- 
tions of the Spaniards, and sprinkle their 
piece liberally with cries of ‘‘ Cuba iibre!”’ 
and much waving of the single starred 
banner, and fail not to introduce the - 
American flag worn shawl-wise as a pro- 
tection from Spanish bullets; having done 
this, they are assured of having the gal- 
leries aforesaid overflowing with enthu- 
siastic espousers of freedom’s cause who 
care not a rush for dramatic unities, while 
the orchestra chairs will be bought up by 
those eager to see the fun. And ‘‘Cuba’s 
Vow,’’ the latest of these offerings, 
although by no means a comedy, is 
certainly great fun for everybody con- 
cerned—the gallery gods, who take its 
bombast and braggadocio in all serious- 
ness; the stalls and boxes, to whom it all 
seems like burlesque played with splendid 
earnestness; and the proprietors, who are 
reaping a harvest. 

‘‘Cuba’s Vow ’’ has one player of real 
merit in Adelaide Cushman, who enacts 
the title rdle. Her dark beauty admirably 
fits her to look the patriotic Cuban girl, 
and her method is in striking contrast to 
the crude declamation of most of those by 
whom she is surrounded. She played the 
adventuress last winter in the short lived 
melodrama, ‘‘In Sight of St. Paul’s,’’ and 
later was leading woman with the stock 
company at the Avenue Theater, of Pitts- 
burgh. 





‘‘FOR BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE.”’ 

It is all very well to be able to play 
Juliet and Rosalind so effectively as to win 
the applause of the discriminating few, 





ADA REHAN AS “BEATRICE” IN ‘““MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.’ 


From her latest photograph—C« ight, 1897, dy Aimé Dupont, New York. 
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‘““YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP.”’ 


From a photograph by Dabbs, Pittsburgh. 


but theatrical ‘‘angels’’ are but human 
after all, and cannot forever deny them- 
selves the opportunity to amass a small 
portion of this world’s goods in exchange 
for that which in times past they have 
offered up on the altars of art. Julia 
Marlowe’s new play, ‘‘ For Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,’’ although it ends in the death 
of the heroine, and is well saturated with 
‘« poetic periods,’’ frankly claims kinship 
with the romantic school, just now on the 
top wave of popularity. And this popu- 


larity it has won in good measure by 
means of an exceptionally interesting and 


powerful third act. For the sake of this 
the audience patiently endures the Scotch 
dialect, the Scotch airs, and the Scotch 
dances (save the mark), beneath which 
the first and second are well nigh crushed, 
and even sits heroically to the end of 
the fourth, which is spun out to exaspe- 
rating lengths of dullness, relieved only 
by the really dramatic touch at the very 
close, as the beggar girl dies at the boom 

















of the gun that means Prince Charlie’s 
safety. 

As this beggar maid, Julia Marlowe is 
excellent. With her girlish face and clear 
toned voice, she paints the pathos of the 
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‘‘For Bonnie Prince Charlie’’ is from 
the French of Francois Coppée, whose 
‘‘For the Crown ’’ was produced here last 
winter under such disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. The English adaptation is 


JULIA MARLOWE TABER. 


From her latest photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


part with telling truth. She knows the 
value of repression in her emotional 
work—an example by which her husband, 
Robert Taber, would do well to profit at 
some points in their great scene, where, 
as the blind patriot, he realizes that the 
woman he has been about to curse is his 
beloved grandchild. 





made by J. I. C. Clarke, part author of 
‘« Heartsease.’’ 


MARIE SHOTWELL. 

The opportunity makes the man—and 
the woman—in the theatrical world, per- 
haps, to a greater extent than in any 
other sphere. An author is at liberty to 
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MARIE SHOTWELL AS ‘LADY SARK” IN ‘‘THE FIRST GENTLEMAN OF EUROPE.”’ 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 


do his best whenever he can procure pen 
and paper; all the artist needs is a pencil 
and a surface on which to draw; but the 
actor may live and die unrecognized, if 
there be no manager to place him in such 
environment as his talent requires. And if 
the manager be blind to the relative value 
of things and miscast the aspirant, the 
opportunity is oftentimes worse than lost, 
for the resultant failure prejudices his 
future chances. 

Marie Shotwell is one of the fortunate 


few in this respect. Her stage presence 
suggests hauteur and queenly bearing, 
and as soon as a role of this character fell 
to her lot, the world began to hear of her. 
The medium was Daniel Frohman, who 
saw her impersonation of Queen Caroline 
in ‘‘ Madame Sans Géne,’’ and was quick 
to recognize her fitness for Antoinette de 
Mauban in ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ 
which she was engaged to create when 
Sothern produced the play in September, 
1895. At the close of the season she was 





















FRANC 


From a photograph 
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transferred to the Lyceum stock, and as 
Lady Sark in ‘‘The First Gentleman of 
Europe ’’ impressed the beholder as having 
just stepped forth from a Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds canvas. She comes of a New York 


McCarthy; and Aubrey Boucicault, Paul 
Arthur, and Sibyl Carlisle are American 
importations who are actingwn it. 

The new Pinero comedy for the St. 
James, mentioned last month, is called 





” A 
VIOLA ALLEN AS “‘ RENEE DE COCHEFORET” IN ‘‘ UNDER THE RED ROBE,”’ 
From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


family in no way connected with the 
theater, and made her début at Daly’s. 


AS TO THE LONDON STAGE. 
While John Hare is delighting Ameri- 
cans, his London theater, the Garrick, is 
occupied by an English version of an 
American farce, ‘‘ My Friend from India.’’ 
The adaptation, called ‘‘My Friend the 
Prince,’’ has been made by Justin 


‘The Princess and the Butterfly, or the 
Fantastics.’’ At the time of writing, ‘‘As 
You Like It’’ still holds the boards at 
this house. Julia Neilson, who was here 
last year with Hare, is the Rosalind, and 
the //ymen is Julie Opp, an American girl 
who contributed the article on Calvé to 
this magazine for February, 1896, and an 
interview with Sarah Bernhardt to our 
stage department in June, 1896. This 
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MRS. JOHN BLOODGOOD. 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 


is Miss Opp’s first professional appear- 


ance. She is tall, handsome, and clever, 
and would be an ideal 77/by. In fact, 
Du Maurier wished very strongly to have 
her accept the part when the play was 
first produced in England. 

Our portrait of Frances Earle shows a 
member of the company that produced 
the musical comedy ‘‘On the March,’’ at 
the Prince of Wales’ Theater last year. 
Her own particular song was ‘‘ Plunkety, 
Plunk, Plunk,’’ an intellectual effusion 
which has not yet crossed the Atlantic to 


dispute first place with ‘‘Oh, Ah Don’t 
Know.”’ 


THE EMPIRE’S LEADING WOMAN 

Viola Allen is admired and respected 
by men, and she is equally admired by 
women. She possesses the faculty of 
awakening a strong sympathy for what- 
ever character she impersonates. 

Every one has a distinguishing feature 
by which he or she—unconsciously, it 
may be—impresses others. Miss Allen’s 
is her voice, which she cannot disguise. 
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VIRGINIA HARNED. 
From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 

















It has a peculiar softness of cadence which 
might easily grow monotonous were it 
not for the sweetness with which it is 
also invested. Hearing these tones, one 
would feel assured that the speaker was a 
woman of keen intelligence and high 
aspirations; and Viola Allen is all this 
and more. 

Renée de Cocheforét, in ‘‘ Under the Red 
Robe,’’ is a trying réle, but she meets all 
its difficulties with admirable art, and 
scores both by what she does and what 
she omits todo. Her fall at the close of 
the third act is a really wonderful piece 
of artifice. But Miss Allen will play 
many parts before her superb work as 
Rosamund, in ‘‘Sowing the Wind,” will 
be forgotten. In the ‘‘ sex against sex’’ 
scene she rose to heights which rank her 
in the very forefront of the emotional line. 

The success of ‘‘ Under the Red Robe ”’ 
gives the Empire players an easy winter 
compared with last season, when play 
after play was tried in search of a winner. 
Miss Allen has a soft place in her heart 
for much abused ‘‘ Michael and His Lost 
Angel.’’ She stoutly maintains that the 
play taught a splendid lesson if it had only 
been looked at in the right light. Itmay 
be of interest to recall to the reader that 
very early in her career Miss Allen was 
leading woman for John McCullough and 
the elder Salvini. Her own pronunciation 
of her Christian name is with the ‘‘i”’ 
short—‘‘ Ve-ola,’’ not ‘‘ Vy-ola.’’ 





A FAIR DEBUTANTE. 

We have become so accustomed to see- 
ing ‘‘society ’’ actresses begin at the top 
of the ladder and work their way down- 
ward to the ranks—or to oblivion—by 
almost inevitable stages, that it is a posi- 
tive luxury to hear of anexception. That 
exception is Mrs. John K. Bloodgood, 
Jr., ‘‘ beautiful Mrs. Jack,’’ whose father 
in law died last autumn leaving a more 
or less involved estate. Determined not 
to sit in idle submission to misfortune, 
Mrs. Bloodgood cast about in her mind 
to find the career for which she was most 
fitted, and selected the stage. Having 
done so, she did not sally forth among 
her moneyed friends and ask for an 
‘‘angel.’’ She went instead to see man- 
ager Frohman at the Lyceum, told him 
that she wanted to begin where women 
12 
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born in the profession would begin, and 
showed him a letter from Franklin Sar- 
gent, of the school of acting, stating her 
abilities. As a result she was engaged 
as an ‘‘extra,” and by the time these 
lines are read may be among the ‘‘ omnes” 
in some one of the companies under the 
Frohman control. 

Mrs. Bloodgood has much in her favor. 
She should inherit imagination from her 
father’s mother, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
the well known novelist, and there were 
both beauty and wit in the Sutton girls, 
of whom her mother was one, the others 
being Mrs. Lloyd Aspinwall, Mrs. Walter 
Crosby, and Mrs. Ely-Goddard. 





‘* SPIRITISME.”’ 

When Charles Frohman announced 
that he meant to present Sardou’s new 
play in New York simultaneously with its 
production by Sarah Bernhardt in Paris, he 
no doubt wished to be commended for his 
enterprise. As matters have turned out, 
he is badly ‘‘stuck’”’ by this buying 
of a pig in a poke... ‘‘ Spiritisme’’ is not 
only shamelessly indecent, but unutter- 
ably stupid, or rather utterably so, as it 
is talky to the dreariest degree. If 
Sardou’s name were not blazoned forth 
on the programs, and the piece had been 
brought forth anonymously, it would raise 
more laughs than the Cherry sisters. 
Even as it is, the Knickerbocker audi- 
ences tittered at the spiritualistic seance 
in the first act, at the newspaper account 
of a horrible railroad accident in the 
second, and at the sudden darkening of the 
room for ghosts to walk in the third. 

The fine cast that Mr. Frohman sup- 
plied could not save the piece. As .Szmone, 
the wife whose present is blacker than all 
of Mrs. Ebbsmith’s past, Virginia Harned 
labored heroically, but failed to win sym- 
pathy for the vile creature she depicted. 
This was her first appearance since her 
marriage to Mr. Sothern last December. 
Maurice Barrymore, Nelson Wheatcroft, 
J. H. Gilmour, and Fritz Williams were 
also in the bill, making a prodigal waste 
of good material. 

We had hoped that last winter saw the 
end of the problem plays, but the chill re- 
ception accorded ‘‘ Spiritisme’’ will pro- 
bably give the wriggling tail of the 
pestilential serpent its final death blow. 
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The Sardou piece was booked for a five 
weeks’ run at the Knickerbocker, but by 
a cancelation of their engagement at the 
Hub Mr. Hayman was enabled to bring 
the Bostonians there with ‘‘The Sere- 
nade’’ a fortnight before they were due. 
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‘*T stand ready to pay five thousand pounds 
to any man who will bring me what I con- 
sider a good play.” 

This from John Hare in a recent talk with 
the writer on the crying need of both Eng- 
land and Aimerica—new dramas, 

“During the twenty years I was in man- 
agement,’’ Mr. Hare went on, ‘‘I read on an 
average three plays a week, sent in by un- 
known writers, and out of that number I 
never found a single one that was suitable for 
performance.” 
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* * * 


The New York season of the Hare company, 
extended from five to seven weeks, was 
played to splendid business without a single 
‘production’? in the repertoire—a record 
that Mr. Hare considers marvelous. 

‘‘ The ‘ Hobby Horse’ was new in America, 
to be sure,’’ Mr. Hare remarked, ‘‘ but then 
it is'a comparatively old play. I tried it 
first in Cleveland and another of your West- 
ern cities, and was rather surprised to find 
that it took sowell. You know a great deal 
of the humor is intensely local to certain 
British customs. ‘If the provinces appre- 
ciate it so highly,’ I said to myself, ‘ cosmo- 
politan New York will surely like it,’ so I de- 
cided to make it my opening biil when I 
came to town. But New York did nothing 
of the sort, and bestowed the bulk of its favor 
on old friends: ‘Caste’ and ‘ A Pair of Spec- 
tacles.’ I have wished many times that I 
had secured the sole rights to ‘ Spectacles,’ 
and could have introduced it to American 
audiences. I should have needed nothing 
else for years, I believe.”’ 

* * * * 

The dominating impression made upon one 
by a first interview with John Hare is that of 
the exceeding mellowness of his voice. It is 
then that its wonderful carrying power be- 
comes apparent. The ordinary conversa- 
tional tone he uses in his dressing room 
seems to be the very same he employs on the 
stage, and yet it penetrates to the farthest 
recesses of a large auditorium. 

* * * * 

Augustin Daly has made a new record in 

managerial cleverness this winter. He suc- 
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ceeded in sending ‘‘ The Geisha’ on the road 
in the height of its metropolitan favor, at the 
same time retaining it in New York to splen- 
did business on alternate nights for the re- 
inainder of the season. And he arranged the 
casts so cleverly that it would be difficult to 
say which is No. 1 company and which No. 
2. Violet Lloyd made such a pronounced hit 
as Molly Seamore in the original production 
here that Virginia Earle is to be doubly con- 
gratulated on her duplication of the part. 
She falls short only in the realism of Polly’s 
squawk in the parrot song. Nancy McIntosh, 
on the other hand, is, if anything, more ac- 
ceptable than Dorothy Morton as O Mimosa 
San. Philip Tomes, however, is by no 
means as good a Reggie as Mr. Wheeler, who 
went on tour, but Herbert Gresham, as Dick 
Cunningham, is a host in himself. It seems 
odd that Mr. Daly did not assign Reggie's 
part to Mr. Gresham when the recasting took 
place. There is no man in the company who 
throws himself into his work with such whole . 
souled abandonment. He has been at Daly’s 
since 1892, when he made his début as Little 
John in ‘‘ The Foresters.” 
% x * * 

Forecasts of the Daly repertoire have been 
particularly hazardous this season, so fre- 
quently have the powers that be changed 
their minds. Of the five plays announced 
during the opening week last autumn, only 
one (‘‘ Much Ado’’) has been given. ‘‘ Henry 
IV”’ is doubtless permanently shelved with 
the death of Mr. Lewis, who was, of course, 
to have been the Fa/staff. Robert Chambers 
was not satisfied with the second act of ‘‘A 
King and a Few Dukes,”’ and asked the privi- 
lege of withdrawing it for alterations. The 
success of ‘‘ The Magistrate’’ in revival was 
doubtless instrumental in keeping ‘‘ The 
Wonder ’’ off the boards, and it looks now as 
if we were not to see ‘‘ The Tempest”’ until 
next year. But at this writing we scarcely 
dare state that ‘‘ The Witch of Durncleugh’”’ 
(Robert Chambers’ dramatization of ‘‘ Guy 
Mannering,”’ with Ada Rehan as Meg Mer- 
ilies) has taken its place, for a turn of the 
wheel may bring ‘‘ The Circus Girl’’ in its 
stead, Mr. Daly having acquired American 
rights to the German original, and being anx- 
ious to bring it out hefore George Edwardes 
sends over his English company with this 
latest of the Gaiety ‘‘ girl’’ successes. 

* * % * 

Some six months ago MUNSEY’s referred to 
that heyday era when several first class artists 
could be seen in one performance, as in the 
early days of the Casino, And itis at this 
very house, during the month of April, that 
the memory of the past is to be made a reality 
of the present. Three stars in but a single 

















bill—Lillian Russell, Della Fox, and Jefferson 
De Angelis! One will feel like rubbing his 
eyes to make sure that he has not taken an 
inverted Rip Van Winkle nap. ‘ Polycop’s 
Wedding Day,’? by Stange and Edwards, 
makers of ‘‘ Brian Boru,’’ is the vehicle that is 
to carry this: new triple alliance into what it 
is hoped will be public favor. Many other 
stars now perched on rather precarious 
heights are looking on at the experiment 
with a more than keen interest, and its 
success will doubtless make many go and do 
likewise, which will save money to the theater 
goer’s pocket, while it the more completely 
gratifies his artistic sense. 
% * x % 

De Wolf Hopper should be glad that a 
valuable member of his opera company pos- 
sesses one failing. Nella Bergen, the prima 
donna of ‘‘El Capitan,’’ has a voice which 
has improved instead of deteriorating with 
the hard work to which she has subjected it 
during the season. It rings true and bell-like 
above even the clash of the brass behind her 
in the famous march song. She is a hand- 
some woman, too, as our picture in the Janu- 
ary number proves, and were it not for her 
lack of animation—a fault of small moment 
in her present r6le—there would doubtless be 
more than one manager ready to pay a for- 
feit to secure her services in more ambitious 


work. 


* * * * 


‘El Capitan ’’ broke all records by drawing 
as large audiences to the Broadway Theater 
on areturn engagement as in the first flush 
of its hit last spring. ‘‘The Bride Elect” is 
the name of the new opera on which Sousa 
and Klein are now at work. Evidently this 
is not for Hopper, who will not need a change 
of bill for some time to come. 

* * * * 

‘* Tess’? possesses so much rugged strength 
as a novel that one is surprised that it was 
not put on the stage long before March 2, 
when Minnie Maddern Fiske produced it at 
the Fifth Avenue Theater. The explanation 
lies in the fact that the author himself made 
the first dramatization, which was not thought 
to be the best possible arrangement of the 
story for the theater, and with the full ap- 
proval of Mr. Hardy and the publishers, an- 
other was prepared by Lorimer Stoddard, who 
is a son of John L. Stoddard, and wrote 
‘‘ Napoleon” for Richard Mansfield. 

The principal impression made by the per- 
formance is of the wonderful art of Mrs. Fiske. 
Nature has done little for her, except in the 
gift of a voice, which, like John Hare’s, has 
rare carrying power. She is never once the 
Tess of Mr. Hardy’s book, who was a woman 
of an entirely different mold and complexion, 
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but from the rise of the first curtain until 
the fall of the final one she never fails to 
be the Zess of the play. Hers is a genius 
akin to that of Duse, which crosses the foot- 
lights because she never thinks of forcing it 
to that end; she wins her public by ignor- 
ing it. 
* “« * * 

As to the play, it will scarcely make a 
quartet with the three great successes of 
dramatized books with which it will be com- 
pared. Throughout, however, it is consistent 
with itself, and contains a wide variety of 
elements that administer pleasurably to the 
enlotions of theater goers, none of whom will 
wish to miss it. The cast, including Charles 
Coghlan as A/ec and Annie Irish as A/arian, 
is an especially capable one. 

* * * % 


Every spring valiant efforts are put forth 
by New York managers to run the season 
into the hot weather by means of frothy 
offerings in the musical line. Up to date the 
Casino has been the only house that suc- 
ceeded in. weathering the thermometer for 
more thana summer. Nevertheless, this year 
the announcements. of ‘‘ light weight’? goods 
are thicker than ever. Besides the fourth 
annual review of the Casino, we are to have 
‘‘ Miss Manhattan”’ at Wallack’s, ‘‘ A Round 
of Pleasure’’ at the Knickerbocker, and the 
Fifth Avenue Opera Company in ‘‘ 1999”’ at the 
Fifth Avenue. It is altogether unlikely that 
all four of these entries for the summer stakes 
will reach the winning post, but each ‘‘ angel” 
feels that the field is as broad as the metro- 
polis, and hope springs eternal in the human 
breast. 

* * * * 

It’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways. 
The turning of novels into plays has resulted 
so profitably in the cases of ‘‘ Trilby,’’ ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,’’ and ‘‘ Under the Red 
Robe,’’ that dramatists have ventured to 
invert the experiment. It is said that Wilson 
Barrett received $5,000 outright, besides a 
royalty, for the romance he manufactured 
from his ‘‘ Sign of :the Cross,’’ and that the 
sale of the book is so great in England that 
heis likely to make as much more out of it. 
The story would not be likely to find much 
circulation here, where the play failed to at- 
tract, but if Messrs. Belasco and Gillette 
were to turn ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland’’ and 
‘« Secret Service’’ into the form of novels, we 
predict a wide purchasing clientage for both. 
Plays that win such fame as these are heard 
of by people who have no chance of seeing 
them, and who would gladly expend a dollar 
to learn why they have attained so great a 
vogue, 
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A FRAGMENT. 
(In the manner of Mr. Anth-ny H-$-.) 

T had barely time to cock my revolver be- 
fore the secret door swung back and Pliroso’s 
face appeared in the opening. 

“Oh, it’s you,’’ I said cheerfully, and I 
tossed the revolver into the waste basket. 
But Phroso did not smile. I saw that she 
was very pale. 

““What are you doing here?” she began. 
‘I thought you were in Ruritania.”’ 

*‘All things have an end,’’ I answered. 
**The public was growing tired of Ruritania, 
so I came to Neopalia.”’ 

It was a small thing to say, but she saw I 
meant it. 

‘* And Flavia?’’ she said. 

‘« There are others,’’ I retorted. 

At last she understood, and her lips began 
to tremble. It was cruel to trifle with her, 
but the chapter had to be finished, and I had 
not killed any one for thirty five minutes. 

“‘ Who is that behind you ?”’ I cried sternly. 
What a fool I had been to throw away that 
revolver ! 

Phroso cast her eyes to the ground. 


‘*Who is it?’’ I repeated, as I picked them 
up apd returned them to her with a low bow. 
“T am afraid I shall have toshoot him. I 
always like to end my chapters with a dra- 
matic episode, and this one has been a trifle 
monotonous.” 

‘* See for yourself !’’ cried the girl, stepping 


aside. It was Constantine Stefanopoulos, 

“This is a lively scene,’’ he observed with 
a grin. 

‘* Where there’s Hope there’s iife !’’ I re- 
plied calmly, and I saw that at this sally 
Phroso clapped her hands softly. The move- 
ment distracted Constantine’s attention, and 
I had time to secure an ivory paper cutter 
from the table at my side. 

‘*T suppose we must fight,’’ said Constan- 
tine. ‘‘ How long will it take ?’’ 

‘*Not more than five hundred words of 
nonpareil,’’ I answered, fingering the paper 
cutter, “‘ and I can cut it down to four, if you 
prefer.”’ 

He shrug*ed his shoulders, 

‘Immaterial to me,’’ he said ; 
are a brave man.’’ 

‘‘None but the brave deserves the fair,’ 
said I with a glance at Phroso. She winked 
twice, and I knew she loved me. Constantine 
began to sob. 

“I never was the fighter you made me out 
to be,’’ he gasped, ‘‘ and it’s hardly fair.”’ 


“but you 
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I hesitated. With the paper cutter in my 
possession I could afford to be magnanimous. 

‘‘And Phroso——?”’ I ventured. 

The mention of her name seemed to make 
a man ot Constantine. 

‘*You may kill me,’’ he cried furiously, 
‘but it will be over her dead body !”” 

How could I harm such a hero? I flung 
the paper cutter aside and tendered him my 
hand. 

‘“*T can respect courage, even in an enemy,” 
I said, ‘‘and I give you your life. Go!” 

He went. 

I turned to Phroso with a smile. 

‘* How was that?’ I asked. 

She answered my question with another. 

‘* But the dramatic end of the chapter-——?” 

‘*Do you remember what I said a moment 
ago ?”’ I inquired. 

‘*T—I forget,’’ faltered Phroso. 
has happened——”’ 

“Then I will repeat,’ I answered gene- 
rously. ‘* Thischapter is spoiled, but—there 
are others !’’ 


**So much 


TWO NOVELS OF THE HOUR. 

It often happens that a book is in great 
demand at the libraries, but isseldom reviewed, 
because everybody is supposed to have read it, 
and to find the condensed story of it needless. 
It is only when the author begins to be 
written up on every side, and we are told 
where and how he spent his childhood, what 
kind of writing paper he uses, and all the 
rest of the little photographic details which 
make up his personality, that the great out- 
side world, which never discovers anybody, 
begins to ask who this man is, and what his 
book is about. 

The two books that are first in this sort of 
favor just now are “On the Face of the 
Waters,’’ by Mrs. Flora Steele. and ‘‘Quo 
Vadis?’ by Sinkiewicz. ‘‘On the Face of 
the Waters ’’ is a story of the Indian Mutiny. 
The scenes are laid in Delhi, and move from 
the court of the native king to the camp of 
the English. Mrs. Steele has been called the 
successor of Rudyard Kipling in the field of 
Indian fiction, but the title is too large for her. 
She gives a narrative which is interesting, but 
her characters are not clearly drawn, nor is 
she always straightforward. A clever con- 
structionist could take her many pages, and 
make a strong story out of them, but even 
then the fire of genius would be lacking. The 
book is beyond the average, but all the time 
the reader is conscious that he is reading it not 
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for its fiction, but for its facts. It gives a new 
reading of the inner history of the Mutiny. 

‘‘Quo Vadis?” also lays some claim to 
historical interest, but here the history is lost 
in the romance. The cruelty of the brutal 
age of Nero is brought back into individual 
lives, and we see Rome lying terrorized under 
a mad and bloodthirsty tyrant. 

These are two of the books that seem to be 
pushing aside the ‘‘Sentimental Tommies”’ 
and the ‘* Margaret Ogilvies,”’ in the popular 
taste of the moment. They are being read by 
the thousands. 


A NEW VERNE ROMANCE. 

Jules Verne was about the first of modern 
novelists to write the story of impossible ad- 
venture which is now so important a literary 
factor. His books were enormously popular, 
owing partly to their novelty, and partly to 
the author’s scientific knowledge, which lent 
so strong a semblance of reality to the most 
extravagant incidents. Apparently every- 
thing was proved possible. The average 
reader could give no reason why the under 
sea voyages of the Nautilus were beyond the 
field of probability, or why it was a matter of 
extreme difficulty to make a trip to the moon. 
Indeed, subsequent experiments have shown 
the Nautilus to have been no mere fiction, 
but a foreshadowing of ships to come ; and is 
there any one bold enough to assert at the 
end of this century of marvels that anything 
is impossible? ‘‘ Around the World in Eighty 
Days’’ was looked upon as the very heighth 
of extravagance when first it appeared, and 
now the ‘‘record time’’ is somewhere about 
sixty days. 

But Jules Verne is not the man he used to 
be, if we are to judge from his latest novel, 
‘Facing the Flag.’’ It is a rehash and noth- 
ing more. The old ingredients are all in 
evidence—submarine boats, new explosives, 
mysterious islands, and grim, silent, purpose- 
ful men of whom Captain Nemo was the pro- 
totype. In a way it is a stirring story—or 
would be, rather, to those who had never 
read a Verne romance, or who were not pre- 
judiced in favor of modern methods. For 
“Facing the Flag ”’ is not only reminiscent— 
it is old fashioned as well. Reading it, one 
suddenly remembers that Jules Verne was 
once called a ‘‘ writer for romantic minded 
little boys,’’ and begins to .uspect that there 
was truth in the criticism. There are some 
singularly childish things in the book, such 
as 

The lamps of the three master shine brightly 
—green to starboard, and red to port. 

For some time past I have observed that the 
tide rises and falls twice every twenty four hours. 

Why not tell us that the sun rises once a 
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day, and that a twin screw steamer has two 
propellers? These are undoubtedly interest- 
ing and instructive facts, but one has a dim 
remembrance of having heard them some- 
where before ! 

On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that M. Verne is nearly seventy years of age. 
His methods are the methods of thirty and 
forty years ago, and perhaps, after all, he 
does not disclaim the vocation of a novelist 
for boys. ‘‘Facing the Flag’’ is a capital 
boys’ book, even if it is nothing more. More- 
over, we are all grateful to M. Verne for 
‘‘Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,”’ 
and its companions, and we are only sorry 
that he cannot make up his mind to rest 
upon his laurels. 

M. Verne was born in the city of Nantes, 
and educated at Paris, for the bar. He has 
been a playwright, though his dramatic pro- 
ductions are but little known. 

—AND ITS ANTITHESIS. 

A striking contrast to ‘‘ Facing the Flag ”’ 
is ‘‘The Final War,’’ by Louis Tracy. It is 
interesting to read the two books in the order 
named, for the sake of comparison. One 
emerges from a world of unreality into the 
full glare of modern existence, emphasized 
by references so pointed as to make Mr. 
Tracy’s book seem like an able newspaper 
account of an actual conflict. The story deals 
with an attack upon Great Britain by tlie 
combined forces of France and Germany, an 
attack as unexpected as it is unprovoked, 
and frankly and openly nothing more than an 
envious attempt to cripple the power of the 
United Kingdom. The book is dedicated to 
Private Thomas Atkins, and, if the truth 
must be told, that gentleman is somewhat 
uaduly lauded and beflowered in the course 
of the narrative. The author’s purpose is 
extremely plain, even without the candid ex- 
planation it receives in a prefatory note: 

I have tried to write a story of adventure. It 
may interest and amuse the reader, but I shall 
have utterly failed in my task if he does not rise 
from its perusal feeling proud if the English 
language be his mother tongue, or sad if it 
be not. 


One may be pardoned for regarding with 
some incredulity the marvelous deeds of valor 
performed by Private Atkins and his fellows 
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in the pages of ‘‘ The Final War,’’ not so 
much from any lack of confidence in the 
noble fellow’s loyalty and courage as from 
the conviction that the manner in which 
England rallies and repulses her unexpected 
enemies is little short of supernatural. There 
is a large ‘if’? in every war—a larger one 
than usual, perhaps, in this imagined con- 
flict; but we are quite content to take Mr. 
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Tracy’s word for it that Great Britain is more 
than a match for Germany and France. We 
do not desire any ocular demonstration of the 
correctness of his theories. Proof in the 
matter of wars is apt to be expensive. 

The real charm of Mr. Tracy’s book, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that, as he himself has 
said, he has taken the whole world for his 
theme and its chief citizens for his charac- 
ters. The German emperor, the English 
queen, the Czar, the French president, Bis- 
marck, Caprivi, Balfour, Salisbury, the 
Prince of Wales, and, from our own land, the 
chief executive, the ambassador at St. James’, 
and Admiral Mahan (promoted for this occa- 
sion by Mr. Tracy) are historie persone. 
With such a wealth of material it is small 
wonder that ‘‘ The Final War ”’ is a stirring 
story of mingled fiction and fact. 





THE FOUNDER OF REALISM. 

The trouble with too many young writers 
(we have entirely too many, with and without 
trouble) is that they do not learn their art. 
A painter would not think himself equipped 
for putting a great conception upon canvas if 
he had never studied drawing, or the use of 
colors; but anybody who can buy pen and 
ink considers himself competent to write a 
story or a book. 

Gustave Flaubert, who was undoubtedly the 
founder of the present day school of French 
fiction, and who deeply influenced that of 
England and America, believed that lit- 
erature was a profession to be more closely 
studied than any other. He only had one 
pupil who followed hisdirectionsexactly—Guy 
de Maupassant, whose success surely proved 
that there was some ground for belief in his 
theory. We know that he kept de Maupas- 
sant writing sketches for seven years before 
seeking publication, but it is only lately that 
family documents have been produced which 
show the foundation of Flaubert’s own genius. 
He was the son of a popular physician in 
Rouen, whose house was a gathering place 
for local society. Here young Flaubert sat 
among the guests, gathering up the studies 
which made him famous in his great novel of 
provincial life, ‘‘ Madame Bovary.’”? The 
story of the way in which the book was 
written is remarkable. To Flaubert it was 
impossible to proceed unless he satisfied him- 
self. He would work for weeks on four or 
five pages. When the right words failed to 
come, he would walk up and down his 
room groaning in despair, weeping, crying 
out upon Heaven. But he did not have weary 
years to wait for the success of his work 
after it was once written. It was published 
in the Revue de Paris, and became the sen- 
sation atonce. It was, a critic said, not real- 
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istic, but realism itself. Its truth, its vivid- 
ness, its form and style, put it at the first 
moment among the great novels. 

And yet, in artistic Paris, for a book which 
gave him instant fame, and in a few years 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, Flaubert 
was prosecuted by the authorities for an 
alleged offense against morality. As a matter 
of fact, the story of the weak and shallow 
wife with desires for things above her, with a 
taste for tawdry pleasures, is not an offense 
against morality, but the most terrible ser- 
mon, The outcry against ‘‘ Madame Bovary”’ 
was said at the time to be from the church, 
which resented the paragraph showing how 
the dying woman received extreme unction. 
As it stands, the book might be called the 
mother of modern realism and is in itself the 
best example of that school. 





A CLEVER BOOK BY AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR. 

Mr. Charles Charrington, the author of a 
daintily bound little book entitled ‘ Lady. 
Bramber’s Ghost,’’ is a clever writer whose 
fame is conspicuous by its absence, and who 
is remarkable chiefly because his publishers 
say that they know nothing about him. 
This may be an instance of surpassing sams 
géne on the publishers’ part, or of extreme 
modesty on Mr. Charrington’s, but it is both 
curious and unusual. However, the merit of 
‘‘Lady Bramber’s Ghost’? is by no means 
impaired by the fact that its author is to the 
public little more than a name. ‘The story is 
brightly told, and albeit the theme is the old 
one of the lion and the jackal which figures 
so prominently in ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,’’ it 
is handled with sufficient force and novelty to 
make it interesting. Lady Bramber is a 
society woman who is famous for her novels 
and plays, and the “‘ ghost ’’ is a kind of latter 
day Sidney Carton, who writes everything 
that appears under Lady Bramber’s name. 
The book is eminently suggestive. It has 
been said of certain prominent literary lights 
of the day that it is not in them to do the 
work which is apparently their own, and 
that jackals are at work in the background 
laboring to promote the reputation of their 
particular lions. Such things are by no 
means impossible, as is clearly demonstrated 
in ‘‘Lady Bramber’s Ghost.’’ It would be 
interesting to discover whether or not the 
story has any foun“ation in fact ; but so long 
as Mr. Charrington’s personality remains an 
unknown quantity, this is likely to be astate 
secret. 

These are days when personality is every- 
thing, days when few readers take much in- 
terest in a man’s work without some knowl- 
edge of the man. It is a fatal mistake for 
authors to remain in the background. The 














public which buys books is entitled to know 
something about their creators, just as no 
one cultivates the friendship of a man whose 
life is masked. A book is like afriend. We 
admit its author to our confidence, and we 
want something in return. 





MR. FLETCHER’S MORBID BOOK. 

Here is an opportunity for the cheerful 
minded. Supply yourself with three hand- 
kerchiefs and a tear bottle, and seek a se- 
cluded corner in some unfrequented grave- 
yard. Seat yourself upon a tombstone—the 
oldest and moldiest you can find—and, having 
allowed your thoughts to dwell upon home- 
less children, cripples, and unrequited love 
for not less than five minutes, open and peruse 
‘*God’s Failures,’’ a collection of short spasms 
of melancholy fiction by J. S. Fletcher. In 
no other way can the book be appreciated. 
It is sufficiently short, consisting as it does of 
less than two hundred pages, but it contains 
enough depression to make up three alms- 
houses, a morgue, and two volumes of minor 
poetry. Itisa galaxy of unhappy endings, 
broken hearts, and tragic circumstances that 
causes the reader to gasp. ‘‘If you have tears, 
prepare to shed them now!”’ 

Now all this is very distressing. Some one 
has been treating Mr. Fletcher unkindly, or 
else he has made a deliberate effort to run the 
gamut of unhappiness, pathos, and’ misfor- 
tune. The pity of it is that ‘‘God’s Failures ”’ 
is so exceedingly well written. If it were not 
ultra lugubrious it would be exceptionally 
able; but with woe, as with other things, 
familiarity breeds contempt, and when we 
have pitied Mr. Fletcher’s characters until 
we can pity them no more the pendulum 
begins to swing in the opposite direction, aud 
we to laugh at them. Each is in deeper 
trouble than the one’ preceding, and a read- 
er’s stock of sympathy for imaginary person- 
ages is limited. 

In all seriousness it may be asked wherein 
lies the value of such a book. The world is 
full enough of grief and affliction, and there- 
fore there cannot be very much use in this 
parade of the dead and dying and broken 
hearted and miserable and everything else 
that is woebegone. 

Mr. Fletcher is not a man of whom ‘‘God’s 
Failures’? might have been expected. He 
resides in a quiet little parsonage in York- 
shire, and his success in literature has been 
so unmistakable that he can have no excuse 
for discontent. His most widely known book, 
‘* When Charles the First Was King,’’ was a 
hit from the first, and viewing his literary 
career as a whole he has every reason to be 
satisfied with himself, for both socially and 
in a literary way Mr. Fletcher is a self made 
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man. He was a farmer’s son, and today he 
is a recognized writer. His work should be 
cheerful. It is everything else that is goed, 
but its surpassing melancholy comes near to 
being the ruin of ‘‘ God’s Failures,’’ 





‘THE SQUARE OF SEVENS.”’ 

We knew long ago that Mr. E. Irenzeus 
Stevenson was a joker. He could write 
sonnets which had no sense at all with so 
much grave imitation of the magazine school 
of poetry that they made even a critic laugh ; 
but he has played a delightful new trick upon 
the credulous public lately. We must all be 
“‘occult’? nowadays, so Mr. Stevenson rum- 
maged about in antiquity and discovered a 
certain Mr. Robert Antrobus, who was the 
friend of Dr. Johnson, Horatio Walpole, and 
the rest of the clever gentlemen who lived in 
the time of the second George of England. 
In the year 1731 Mr. Antrobus spent some 
months in Cornwall, where he met a gipsy 
who taught him the secret of fortune telling 
by cards. He went back to London and 
astonished the fashionable world with his 
revelations of all sorts of mysteries. How he 
did it Mr. Stevenson shows in what he tells 
us is a modernizing of Mr. Antrobus’ book 
upon the ‘‘ Square of Sevens.”’ 

Mr. Stevenson has succeeded in making 
a beautifully odd little book, which has the 
possibilities of countless hours of diversion in 
it; but he is a deceiver. Robert Antrobus 
is another Marjory Daw, who had no exist- 
ence except in the author’s brain. 





LITERARY LIONS ON VIEW. 

A recent entertainment in New York had 
features that might amuse a satirist. A cer- 
tain institution, in which a well known 
literary woman is interested, needed money, 
and an entertainment was provided. Well 
krown artists donated their services, and the 
whole function was widely advertised, with 
an additional attraction. After the singing 
and reciting, tea was served in a reception 
room, and some eminent literary and stage 
people—announced by name in the advertise- 
mients—were among the ‘‘ receiving party.” 
For once, the public could see together, 
sociably talking to their friends, Mr. W. D. 
Howells, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Mr. and Mrs. John Hare, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Taber, Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews, and other celebrities of the hour. The 
crowd looked at them, asked which was which, 
and walked solemnly by, rarely stopping for 
the cup of tea that was included in the ticket. 
It isn’t kind tosay so, perhaps, but it reminded . 
an irreverent spirit of Mme. Tussaud’s. If we 
were more flippant, we might quote what the 
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crowd said now and then, but we may hear 
Miss Beatrice Herford doing that before long. 

It probably was not Miss Beatrice Herford 
who drew the crowd, because this was her 
first public appearance in America, but she 
certainly held it, and sent it out talking of 
her instead of the costumes of the lady 
novelists and the length of the male lions’ 
manes or the loudness of their roar. She isa 
young Boston girl, a sister of Mr. Oliver Her- 
ford, whose witty verses and pictures are to 
be seen in the humorous journals. She has 
always had a talent for making sketches out 
of every day materials, and was in the habit 
of giving studies from life for the amusement 
of her friends. Two years ago she thought 
that her work miglit amuse a wider audience, 
and she went to London, where she began 
reciting in drawing rooms. She made a hit, 
and is now trying to repeat her success here. 

It is hard to describe Miss Herford’s work. 
She seems to hypnotize her audiences into 
‘‘seeing things.’’ She is a young, pretty 
wonian who comes on the stage in an ordi- 
nary afternoon gown, without one single 
accessory, and announces what she is to 
represent. On the occasion of whicli we 
have been speaking, her first sketch was of a 
New England seamstress with sociable ten- 
dencies. Miss Herford took a step backward, 
and in an instant passed from a blooming 
young girl in a pink silk gown toa Yankee 
spinster with an old fashioned, half long coat, 
her bonnet tied under her chin, and an 
umbrella in hand. We know all about her 
‘*things,’’ because she removed them in pan- 
tomime before our eyes; but the charm of it was 
in her talk. The worthy seamstress told how 
one of her family had won at a raffle—where 
she had supposed she was putting her money 
into a stuffed owl—a marble figure of—‘‘ well, 
I wouldn’t call her a /ady. Those ancient 
goddesses were brought up different from us;”’ 
and how she and her sister made the goddess 
a ‘‘tasty tea gown. But there was no fit to 
it. She had no figure /o fit.” 

In London they say that Miss Herford is 
destined to take the late Corney Grain’s place 
as an entertainer. 





THE HISTORIAN OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

William Black answered a great many ques- 
tions when he made that famous reply to 
President Garfield, long ago. Hearing that 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie was going to Europe 
and would see Mr. Black, the President 
asked him to reproach the novelist with the 
sad ending of ‘‘ McLeod of Dare,’’ and to in- 
quire why it was necessary for Coguette to die 
in ‘‘A Daughter of Heth.’’ 

‘‘ Why, you see,’’ Mr. Black said, ‘‘I didn’t 
want to make her die, but I had to. If she 
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had lived, the reader would not have remem- 
bered her six hours after closing the book.” 

Evidently the novelist of today wants to 
make his work remembered by the same 
trick ; for if you take away the deaths, the 
sorrow, the disappointments in modern fic- 
tion, there is almost nothing left. We fail to 
see why it should be fashionable to be har- 
rowed, or why ‘‘strength’’ in fiction should 
mean crime, carnage, or death. 

If Mr. Black had only known it, it is not 
his sorrowful people who make us love his 
books, but his atmospheres. We could be 
happy even with very joyous people, rambling 
amid his hills and salmon streams, or yacht- 
ing about Mull and the rest of his Scottish 
isles. Mr. Black spends half the year at 
Paston House, Brighton, and the remainder 
of his time in his beloved Highlands, where, 
every sunimer, he gets his material for six 
mouths’ steady work. He hasa study away 
up in the top of his house, and his wife 
guards him from interruption there, while he 
lives over again the scenes of his wanderings, 
peopling them with creations of his own. 
He cannot get rid of the company of these 
people at any time. They are always with 
him, an invisible company, insisting upon 
giving opinions upon evervthing, and all that 
he has to do is to write them down. 

IN BRIEFER MENTION. 

In a paragraph headed ‘‘How Authors 
Write,’’ published in our February number— 
and intended rather as a parody of the sort 
of matter in which certain literary peddlers 
delight than as a serious compilation of facts 
—we quoted the statement that ‘‘ Captain 
Charles King has grown so indolent with 
affluence that ue talks his army tales into a 
phonograph, and sends the cylinders to 
copyists.’’ Captain King asks us to deny the 
report. He tells us that he ‘‘has grown 
neither indolent nor affluent, nor does he talk 
his tales. He writes out every word, going 
over his work far more laboriously than in 
the days of his earlier stories, and finally 
reads his pages into the phonograph. Then 
a clear, typewritten copy goes to the pub- 
lisher, and proof reading is easier. That is 
all there is to the story.’’ 

We are glad to make the correction—or, 
rather, we are glad to hear that Captain King 
is not indolent, and sorry to hear that he is 
not affluent. An author of books as good as 
his deserves a substantial worldly reward no 
less than a successful manufacturer or pros- 
perous storekeeper. 

ee a x % 

In “‘ That Affair Next Door,’’ by Anna Kath- 
arine Green, an important piece of evidence 
is the pair of shoes worn by the murdered 











woman, for of course, the book being by Mrs. 
Rohlfs, there zs a murdered woman to be con- 
sidered. It is expressly stated, possibly by 
way of free advertisement, that these shoes 
were purchased from B, Altman & Co., a 
somewhat well known dry goods firm on 
Sixth Avenue. The crime was committed in 
September, 1895. We wonder if it has occurred 
to Mrs. Rohlfs that Altman did not sell shoes 
until the opening of the present season. 
These are small matters, but it is well to be 
accurate, especially in the case of circum- 
stantial evidence. 
* x * ca 

While Rudyard Kipling is accused, and 
perhaps justly, of being a most disobliging 
person, the following story will serve to il- 
lustrate that there are exceptions to every 
rule. Mr. Brander Matthews was browsing 
around one day in a London book shop when 
he came upon a copy of ‘‘ Many Inventions,”’’ 
beautifully bound by Cobden-Sauderson, and, 
finding that the price was absurdly low, 
promptly bore off his prize. Some days later 
he forwarded the book to Mr. Kipling, re- 
questing him to write something upon the fly- 
leaf. It is doubtful whether any one could 
have complied more gracefully than did the 
flattered author, for ‘‘ Many Inventions ”’ re- 
turned accompanied by a brief note: ‘‘ There 
are four flyleaves to the book. Did you want 
me to fill all of them?’’ Asa matter of fact 
Mr. Kipling had written four poems for his 
friend, poems which Mr. Matthews numbers 
among his most cherished possessions, and 
which will never be published except in a 
volume of his ‘‘ literary experiences.’’ All of 
which shows that a man who snubs strangers 
is not necessarily one who is disobliging to 
his friends. 

Speaking of his ‘‘literary experiences ’’ 
Mr. Matthews says it is seriously his intention 
to write them some day—“‘ but not for a long 
while yet.”’ 

*% * x * F 

In London they have an Omar Khayyam 
Club, of which Mr. Edmund Gosse is presi- 
dent, and which meets quarterly. The club 
was presumably started to settle forever the 
old discussion whether the Persian poet is to 
be taken literally or figuratively. Mr. Austin 
Dobson has just been elected to membership, 
in place of Coventry Patmore. The last letter 
Mr. Patmore wrote was oue expressing his 
regret at being absent from the annual dinner 
of the Omarians. 

‘*If I had been able to be with you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ while I feasted among you, I should 
have sought to remind you that nearly all 
eastern poetry is more or less mystical and 
ascetic, and wine, love, and liberty, even in 
this poem, seem to be words for spiritual 
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passions. But I should have delighted with 
you in all that Omar says about what con- 
cerns priests and formal religions. All poets 
and prophets have hated priests—as a class— 
and it has been their vocation from the first 
to expose ‘ ecclesiasticism.’ ’’ 

Lord Wolseley was the guest of honor at 
the Omarians’ dinner in March. 

* * * * 

Olive Schreiner has broken her long silence. 
She has given up herding sheep on her veldt 
for a little while, and has taken up her pen 
again. She evidently agrees entirely with 
Mr. Patmore. Her new book is not a novel. 
It is a study of the conditions Christ would 
find if he came upon earth again, and visited 
South Africa. 

Miss Schreiner wrote a book out of a young 
mind and heart, full of fancies, aud bursting 
with a sense of the injustice of some existing 
conditions. As she was honest, original, and 
full of fire and enthusiasm, ‘‘ The Story of 
an African Farm’’ was a deeply interesting 
book, particularly to those who shared her 
youth and enthusiasm. After years, it reads 
a little less easily. She tried to preach 
her views upon the problems of life and sex 
through allegories. Sometimes they were 
beautiful, and sometimes they tired us. She 
was not quite great enough to be uniformly 
successful in her heroics. 

Miss Schreiner came back to England in 
the same vessel with Cecil Rhodes. We hope 
they met, for he is the best of ‘‘ material.”’ 

* * * * 

Is the spelling of proper names a matter of 
as much uncertainty in Russia as it used to 
be in England in the days when the greatest 
of dramatists signed ‘‘Shakspere”’ in half a 
dozen different ways at different times? We 
used to write ‘‘ Tolstoi’’ till we were told that 
‘‘ Tolstoy ’’ was positively the one and only 
correct form. But the eccentric count’s 
orthography is a matter of daylight simplicity 
in comparison with the dark mystery that 
seenis to surround the patronymic of perhaps 
his most famous predecessor. The ‘‘ Century 
Cyclopedia of Names’’ gives ‘‘ Turgenieff ”’ 
as the name of the author of ‘‘ Annals of a 
Sportsman.”’ In ‘“‘ Lippincott’s Biographical 
Dictionary”? he figures as ‘‘Toorgenef or 
Turgenew,’’ in ‘‘ Men of the Time ’’ as ‘‘ Tur- 
genev.”’ Other spellings that we have seen 
are ‘‘’rourgenieff,’’ ‘‘ Turgeneff,’’ and ‘‘ Tur- 
genef.”’ 

And of all these versions not one is correct, 
according to no less an authority than William 
Dean Howells. In revising the proofs of his 


article printed elsewhere in this magazine, 
Mr. Howells declared for ‘‘ Tourguénief,”’ 
which, he says, ‘is the way the man spelled 
his name in a letter to me.”’ 
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” MASQUES AND DANCES, DINNERS AND TEAS, MUSICALES, OPERAS. PLAYS, 
GossiP AND GALLANTRY, WAYS OF EASE, FOLLY FRAUGHT NIGHTS AND DAYS; 
GREED OF GOLD AND THE PACE THAT KILLS,GLAMOUR AND GLOSS AND GEARE. 
FADS AND FURBELOWS, FANCIES AND FRILLS—THIS 1S VANITY FAIR! 
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EN MASQUE. 


Society e2 masque tonight ! 
and din, 

A rout of vanities without and vanity within, 

A gleam of rapiers, and a dream of paint and 
powdered hair, 

Of knights, and sprites, and tights beneath 
the lights’ bewildering flare ; 

The high coiffure of Pompadour, the dress of 
Pilgrim days, 

The cross of the crusader, and the pomp of 
Louis Seize ; 

The gloss of satin, sheen of silk, the gleam of 
pearl and jet, 

De’ Medici, and good Queen Anne, and Marie 
Antoiuette— 

And glory to the costumier from whom these 
glories are, 

For hither comes our sovereign lord, King 
Henry of Navarre! 


A madcap glare 


Amid the rout there lurks, no doubt, the pang 
of envy’s stab, 

For Robespierre in his brougham came, Na- 
poleon in a cab; 

And Maintenon surveys dismayed some rival, 
a la Greuze, 

Whose dress achieves no less success though 
half the price of hers! 

And oh, the irony of chance, that those whose 
legs are spare 

Have come in tights, while ponderous wights 
protecting armor wear ; 

And Dido stzives to crush a blush and hide 
her deep chagrin, 

She hoped to sup with Philip First, but Wol- 
sey took her in! 

While deep within her secret heart the fair 
Francesca plots 

How best to seize the Duke of Guise from 
Mary, Queen of Scots ! 

Society ez masque tonight! A scene, we 
must allow, 

Where all the follies of the past meet all the 
whitns of now ; 

A host of most imposing kings, a score or 
more of lords, 

Who hardly dare to move for fear of tripping 
on their swords ! 





A Pompadour who is not sure what king it 
was she swayed, 

A Joan of Arc who in the dark of burglars is 
afraid, 

A Cesar Borgia mild of mien, a Richelieu who 
swears, 

And Luther drinking punch with Cleopatra 
on the stairs! 

Oh, here is all the cynic or the satirist could 
ask— 

The Vanity of Vanities—society en masque ! 





TAGS FOR BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

A favorite maxim with Americans is 
Shakspere’s saying, ‘‘Homekeeping youth 
hath ever homely wits.’’ Abroad most of us 
must go, whether we know our own country 
or no, else life hath no charms for us. To 
the confirmed globe trotter, the stea‘ner 
trunk is as the medal bedecked chest to the 
champion athlete, for on it are pasted the 
labels that set forth the places he has visited, 
so that the curious one who reads may know 
how far the traveler has run. With awe the 
beholder gazes at the labels of various shapes 
and shades, betokening that their owner has 
penetrated the orient as far as Tokio, has 
called at Singapore, sauntered through the 
Holy Land, eaten lotus upon the Nile, gazed 
at the unresponsive face of the Sphinx, 
quoted Byron in 

Fair Greece—though fallen, great! 
burned tapers in the catacombs at Rome, 
lived gay days and gayer nights in Paris, 
been saturated with London fogs, and, in 
short, taken in all the routes of Baedeker and 
Murray, and more than they ever dreamed of 
mapping out. For the modern traveler stops 
at nothing ; he goes wherever other travelers 
have been, and then sighs for unexplored 
lands to conquer. Then back he goes to his 
own native cobblestone or asphalt, to daazle 
the eyes of the stay-at-homes with the certifi- 
cates that pronounce him a true cosmopolite. 

But sad days are in store for the genuine 
globe trotter. His prestige is threatened by 
a factory which turns out labels for every 
railroad station and steamboat landing from 
Kilkenny to Kalamazoo, and gives the in- 
dividual who desires to appear far traveled 





























without ‘expenditure of time and money an 
opportunity to cover his trunk or valise with 
a magnificent collection of tags. At a merely 
nominal cost, Mrs. Jones may impress it on 
the mind of the envious Mrs. Jenks that her 
summer has been spent in Europe, when in 
reality she has been boarding at Asbury Park, 
or even Bath Beach. For days the trunk is 
left in the lower hall, its foreign labels turned 
up to the curious gaze of the expected visitor ; 
and as Mrs. Jones relates with parrot-like pre- 
ciseness the extent and enjoyments of her 
travels, culled from divers guides and books 
of travel, poor Mrs. Jenks sits in envious 
silence. 

But there is one drop of bliss within the 
traveler’s cup of bitterness—no longer need 
strict injunctions be given to the trunk re- 
pairer not to remove those treasured decora- 
tions, as he has ofttimes done in cleanliness 
or kindness. No more will the inconsiderate 
baggagemen be softly sworn at for placing the 
London label flat upon the one from Paris, 
and the New York one on the top of that. 
The factory holds balm for the wounded 
spirit in the shape of duplicate labels, which 
can be pasted in intricate designs or dignified 
dados around the beloved trunk. 

Then all hail to the label factory! Its 
possibilities are limitless. Even the poor 
forsaken outcast whose ancestors did ot 
come over on the Mayflower may be able to 
purchase some kind of a label—worn and 
ancient, of course—which, pasted upon a 
big wooden chest, may secure for its owner 
admittance into some of the multifarious 
clubs of ‘‘ Stepsons”’ or ‘“‘ Granddaughters.”’ 


THE STORY OF A FASHION IN COLOR. 

Many years ago, in the days of her radiant 
‘beauty, her imperial ‘majesty, the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria, sat for her portrait to 
Schrotzberg, a fashionable Viennese artist. 
The picture was painted at the request of the 
empress’ royal) cousin, Ludwig II of Bavaria, 
and was destined to grace the wells of his 
gallery of beautiful women in Munich. The 
artist recognized the importance of his com- 
mission, and gave to the canvas all the skill 
of his genius, which in the matter of color 
had no equal in Germany. ‘The robe of the 
empress was of imperial purple, of so marvel- 
ous a tint, and so wonderfully painted, that it 
dimmed even the charm of the sovereign 
lady’s matchless beauty. Artists tried in vain 
to imitate it, pens to describe it, and in time 
it came to be known as the “historical 
lilac.” 

In the ball rooms of Vienna a tint bearing 
the name of Kaiseriila is in vogue, which is 
as near the shade of the purple in which 
Schrotzberg clothed his beautiful empress, as 
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looms and pigment can make it. In this 
country, lilac has long been considered a 
color for middle aged women, but now young 
girls are taking a great fancy to it, and the 
coming summer, we are told, will see it a 
reigning tint. Max Nordau may be right in 
the theory that the devotion to violet is one 
of the surest signs of degeneracy, but the 
stylish woman of today would much prefer 
to be called ‘‘ degenerate’ than ‘“‘ unstylish.”’ 





GOOD FORM. 
“It has come to be a mark of correct breeding 
to neglect one’s duty calls.’’—Society Journal. 
Toujours la politesse ! 
Take notice, all of you, 
One makes no calls, unless 
It suits one so to do. 
Forget (this is your aim) 
Your hostess’ address, 
Forget her very name— 
Toujours la politesse ! 


She may have spent her pelf 
Her friends to entertain, 
She may have martyred self 
Their gratitude to gain, 
But what of that? They all 
Indifference profess, 
And never come to call— 
Toujours la politesse ! 


*Tis hard, as you can see, 
Instinctively to know 
What is supposed to.be 
Entirely comme il faut; 
But one thing more than all 
Shows social readiness— 
Never to pay a call! 
Toujours la politesse! 





“PARLOR TRICKS.”’ 
It is said that there is nothing new under 
the sun, but every month in Vanity Fair dis- 
proves the proverb—or at least it produces 
something that seems new, which, after all, 
is quite as good as actually being so. We 
must be amused, and, in spite of much talk 
of being blas¢ and ennuyé, we find consider- 
able diversion in the gay world without any 
very elaborate outlay of time or energy. But 
there must be no drones in the society hive. 
The most sought after men and women are 
those who bring some grist to the common 
mill, and the most desirable guest is he who 
can metaphorically ‘‘sing for his supper,”’ 
like Zommy Tucker of nursery rhyme fame. 
Social success is a thing assured if one is 
capable of what has come to be known as a 
‘* parlor trick.’’ 
The ‘‘ parlor trick’? may be anything from 
a rendering of Chopin’s mazurkas on the hos- 
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tess’ grand piano to an ability to recite the 
‘*Bab Ballads*’ or ‘‘The Hunting of the 
Snark.’’? English society has known it in the 
form of banjo playing and skirt dancing, and 
American society as an imitation of Yvette 
Guilbert o the Prince of Wales. The ‘‘ par- 
lor trick, in short, may be anything or 
everything, but it is fast becoming an insti- 
tution. It was only a short time ago that the 
guests at a smart dinner spent an hour after 
coffee in drawing or attempting to draw pigs 
without looking at the paper. This palling, 
the entire company made strenuous efforts to 
throw playing cards into a waste paper basket 
from a distance of ten feet. Last but not 
least, a contest was held in balancing cross 
legged upon a broomstick laid on two chairs. 
Such are ‘‘ parlor tricks’’! 

In these days the man who knows a new 
trick with cards or pool balls, or who can 
imitate a lion by roaring through ‘a lamp 
chimney, is the man who can dine out if he 
chooses every night in the week. The 
dinner itself may be dignified and elaborate, 
but afterwards Momus rules supreme; and per- 
haps it is not altogether an unwholesome in- 
novation. 

A little nonsense now and then 

Is relished by the wisest men, 
and if ore can amuse one’s fellows by dis- 
regarding dignity it may be well to do so— 
now and then. 

Therefore let each and every one of us culti- 
vate a ‘‘parlor trick.’”” Mayhap a gracious 
Providence has endowed us with the ability 
to render a faithful presentment of a crowing 
rooster ; mayhap practice has made us perfect 
in the art of balancing billiard cues on the 
tips of our noses. Whatever may be our 
peculiar accomplishments, now is the time to 
have them forth for the edification of our 
friends. Society has taken the “ parlor trick ’’ 
to its heart! 





CONCERNING OPERA SINGERS AND THEIR 
‘* FRIENDS.”’ 

Just what is the peculiar quality in an 
opera singer which causes society to fall 
down and metaphorically worship, no one 
has made quite clear. The fact remains that 
to know a tenor or a basso personally, and to 
be able to reveal the fact in a crowded room 
at the top of one’s lungs, is for a certain clacs 
the summum bonum. 

The scene was the reading room of a large 
New York club, and the dvamatis personaa 
young, a very young and highly gilded man 
about town. His voice was as penetrating as 
a siren’s and as confident as an auctioneer’s, 
and he held forth thus: 

‘Jean was most awfully broken up over 
poor Castelmary’s death, most awfully. Jean 
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was his best friend. 
Jean said to me, ‘Old chap ’ and so on, 
ad nauseam. ‘The speaker was absolutely 
satisfied with himself, and it is to be hoped 
that his hearers were duly impressed, To be 
sure, he had said nothing new or iustructive 
about Castelmary, but the opportunity to 
prove acquaintance with M. de Reszke had 
been elaborately improved. 

To only a favored few of us does fate grant 
it to know a famous singer, and the least we 
can do is to give our less fortunate fellows 
the benefit of our experience. Sometimes 
this cannot be done without to a certain ex- 
tent exploiting our own superiority. It then 
becomes necessary to sacrifice miodesty, and, 
however we may shrink from such a dis- 
closure, to confess how exalted and favored 
we are. The singers themselves will un- 
doubtedly be profoundly grateful. What, 
after all, is there in hard won laurels except 
that through them one gains the friendship 
of men and women who have heraldic devices 
on their brougham panels and their names in 
the social register? And, since these /or- 
tunati are quite ready to condescend, the 
whole affair becomes a kind of mutual ad- 
miration society, which is pleasant and pro- 
fitable to all concerned. 

Or can it be, as certain heretical persons 
allege, that the opera people are secretly 
laughing at us all the time, and using for 
their own convenieiice our willingness to be- 
come lion worshipers? The suggestion is 
monstrous! It bears all the marks of envy. 
Why cannot the world realize that the gods 
have their elect, and that society is infallible ? 
The sooner those who do not boast the her- 
aldic devices, who do not know famous tenors, 
and who are therefore only poor and paltry 
creatures—the sooner such individuals realize 
the inestimable superiority of fourhundred- 
dom, the better. 

One final word by way of clinching the 
argument and proving that all this is a serious 
and earnest matter without a suspicion of 
satire. ‘Two men were recently promenading 
the Broadway sidewalk, the younger descant- 
ing upon his intimacy with the season’s opera 
singers, 

‘*Nice chaps, most of them,’’ he said. ‘I 
have them up at my club now and then of a 
Sunday afternoon or evening, just to give 
them a change.” 

The elder man listened in awed and re- 
spectful silence, and, in the midst of his 
companion’s discourse, suddenly bowed cor- 
dially to a passer by. 

‘‘Who was that?’’ asked the younger. 
‘* Looked like a foreigner.”’ 

‘‘That,’? answered his comrade dryly, 
‘‘was your friend, M. Edouard de Reszke.’’ 


When I spoke to Jean, 




















CHARACTERISTIC. 


‘THE balladist sat in his easy chair, 

And he rolled his eyes, and he stroked his 
hair, 

And he said, ‘‘By my muse, ’tis a splendid 
thought, 

Unique, and no sooner penned than bought. 

It is sure to be crowned with a great success, 

And will reach them just as they go to press. 

It will tickle the editor’s soul I know, 

Because it’s so happily apropos !’’ 

Tlie editor sat in his easy chair, 

And he rolled his eyes, and he tore his hair, 

And he said, ‘‘By my word, at this time of 
year 

By dozens and scores these things appear ! 

All written by one familiar rule, 

Aud every one ends with ‘ April Fool’ ; 

But they serve the balladists’ bent to show, 

Because they’re so happily apropos !’’ 

Frederick F. Bristol. 





A REFORMER. 
You call me trifler, fainéant, 
And bid me give my life an aim ! 
You’re most unjust, dear. Hear me out, 
And own your hastiness to blaine. 
I live with but a single thought, 
My inmost heart and soul are set 
On oue sole task—a mighty one— 
To simplify our alphabet. 


Five vowel sounds we use in speech; 
They’re A and E, I, O, and U; 
I mean to cut them down to four, 
You ‘‘ wonder what good ¢ha# will do!” 
Why, this cold world will bloom again, 
Eden itself be half rewon, 
Whien breaks the dawn of my success, 
And U and [ at last are one. 
Albert Lloyd Blakeley. 





NON FIT. 


A BIG, square peg cast longing eyes 
At a small, round hole in an oaken beam, 
And sighed and cried in great surprise 
Because forbidden by fate to rise 
. And enter this goal of its wish supreme. 


A country lad of a lowiy race 
Yearned for the whirl of a city life, 
Abandoned a modest but model place 
To find a gilded but grim disgrace 
Amid our metropolitan strife. 








’*T was ever thus; men never learn 





The homely adage old Time has writ 


On pages of souls with pens that burn, 
In symbols of pain that writhe and turn— 


Success is to stay in the spot you fit. 
Hi. J. Butler. 





TO A DANCER. 

I WATCH you as on waves of sound 

You seem to softly sway and float ; 
Your little feet scarce touch the groun] ; 
I watch as by some weird spell bound — 

The music hath a wild, strange note. 
Your white arms o’er your head entwiue, 
Your full, dark eyes are fixed on mine, 
And as your lithe form bends and sways 
A name wells up from out the maze 
Of bygone things, and o’er my lips 
In half unconscious murmur slips, 

‘* Herodias ! Herodias !"’ 


Thus she of old bespread her net 

And danced before the mighty king. 
Your red lips smile, and yet, and yet 
Methinks they are a trifle set, 

As purposing some cruel thing. 
The fire your heavy lids enfold 
Some baleful purpose seems to hold. 
What can it be? Yet stay, I know! 
The sanie as hers of long ago, 
Who for the king her net bespread— 
You mean a man shall lose his head, 

‘* Herodias! Herodias !”’ 
Anne Virginia Culbertson. 





THE LATTER DAY EDUCATION. 


““Whatever the faculties may say to the con- 
trary, hazing continues to thrive.” —Dazly Paper. 


IN learning’s halls ascends a wail ; 
The freshman’s room is looted, 
The youth himself is growing pale 
From being persecuted ; 
The fray is fierce, with slaughter fraught 
Like Agincourt or Flodden— 
Pity the class of Naughty Naught, 
By Ninety Nine downtrodden. 


Neglected is Euripides, 
Neglected, too, is Bion ; 

No more they make analyses 
Of gelatine or iron ; 

No longer does the student care 
For speeches from the forum, 

Ner has he any time to spare 
To prove pours astnoruim. 
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The midnight oil, once madly burned, 
The charms of Latin phrasing, 

Are cast aside and coldly spurned— 
All hail, the reign of hazing! 

With flaming torch and sable gown, 
With sound of choral chanting, 

They drag the freshman round the town, 
All out of breath and panting. 


They cause his youthful heart to jump, 
Nor heed his protestations, 
They drag him, gasping, to the pump 
For aqueous applications ; 
They punch, and prod, and pelt, and poke, 
And slap, and shove, and strike him, 
Averring it to to be a joke, 
And done because they like him! 


And so, by tortuous way and rough, 
He gains the goal of knowledge, 
And learns what is the object of 
A man’s career at college. 
Ring out the sway of classic thought, 
Ring in the rule amazing 
Of sapience thus. by torture wrought 
All hail, the reign of hazing! 
John King Cartwright. 





REPARTEE ON THE ROOF. 


*TwAs a stormy day, it was dismal and gray, 
But the weathercock, perched on high, 

Discomfort ignored till old Boreas roared, 
‘*Ho, friend, will you not tell me why 

You would fain remain in this driving rain? 
I think you’ll be wet if you do!*’ 

Then the weathercock bowed as he chuckled 

aloud, 

‘“Tt’s foul, but I’m fowl, too!”’ 


‘*Ho, ho,” laughed the wind. ‘‘ Very good 
—of its kind. 
Let me now blow you off—I insist !’”’ 
“‘T am grateful, I’m sure, but I cannot en- 
dure 
To think from my post I’d be missed.’’ 
‘*But you will not decline such innocuous 
wine?’’ 
Cried the wind—‘‘ Just a cocktail of rain?”’ 
Said the weathercock, ‘‘No; for I’m not 
proud, although 
I may be a little vane !’’ 
Robert 7. Hardy, Jr. 





JOURNALISM. 


MonpDay: The North Atlantic Fleet 
Is ordered on active service ; 
The commander and cabinet officers meet ; 
The country is strained and nervous. 
War is at hand! Wk have certain clues 
To the plans of a hostile nation, 
This is THE ROCKET’S exclusive news— 
Look at our circulation ! 
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Tuesday: Didn’t WE tell you so? 
Diplomats all deny it, 
But war is imminent. This wk show 
In THE NEW YorK ROCKET. Buy it! 
No doubt the Federal government views 
Our power with trepidation ; 
This is THE ROCKE?’S exclusive news— 
Look at our circulation ! 


Wednesday : Some of our rivals print 
Rumors of strife and slaughter. 

These are absurd! WE have a hint 
From a most reliable quarter. 

See what comes of a foolish guess, 
Written to make sensation ! 

War is a figment—nothing less. 
Look at our circulation ! 


Thursday : Government chiefs commend 
THE ROCKET’s conservatism. 

All the danger is at an end 
Ended the risk of schism. 

WE have ' reserved the state, and must 
Yield to gratification ! 

THE NEW YORK ROCKET is safe to trust ! 
Look at our circulation ! 


Friday: War!!! THE RockeEr can speak 
With certainty and conviction ; 
War will come in about a week, 
Owing to foreign friction. 
Representatives show their rage 
And vote an appropriation. 
Watch for our Sunday Woman’s Page, 
And look at our circulation ! 


Saturday : WE have been authorized 
To deny reports of trouble. 

This, as WE yesterday surniised, 
Is only a scare head bubble. 

What would the country do without 
THE ROCKET’S prognostication ? 

No one can read our views with doubt 
Look at our circulation ! 


Sunday: War is a thing assured ! 

War! As WE understand it, 
Nothing further can be endured ! 
, War! For the States demand it! 
War! Too long have we waited for 

An excuse or a provocation ! 
War! War!! War/// and a fourth time 

WarR!!!! 
Look at our circulation ! 
Philip Rodney Paulding. 





AFTERMATH. 
AND there are hearts like richest wines, 
That sweeter grow with Time’s caress, 
Till he who softly opens, finds 
A hidden store of happiness. 
LE. H. Keene. 























A NEW VOLUME AND AN ENLARGED MAGAZINE. 


‘“MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE’’ NOW CONSISTS OF 160 PAGES, THE SAME NUMBER AS“ HARPER’S”’ 
AND THE ‘‘CENTURY,’’ IT IS AS BIG AS THE BIGGEST AND AS GOOD AS THE BEST, 
WHILE IT STILL SELLS AND WILL, ALWAYS SELL, FOR TEN CENTS, A CONDITION MADE 


POSSIBLE ONLY BY AN UNEQUALED EQUIPMENT OF MACHINERY AND CAPITAL, 


BY 


UP TO DATE BUSINESS METHODS AND A PHENOMENAL CIRCULATION—THE HISTORY OF 
ITS PROGRESS, AND THE PROMISE OF STILI, FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 


WITH the present issue MUNSEY’s MaGa- 
ZINE enters upon a new volume, and signal- 
izes the occasion by a remarkable increase in 
size—an increase of thirty two (32) pages, 
carrying the reading pages#to one hundred 
and sixty (160). This is again of twenty five 
per cent, but in addition the page itself has 
been enlarged between four and five per cent, 
making a total increase of practically thirty 
(30) per cent. 


As Big as the Biggest and as Good 
as the Best. 

With these thirty two pages added, and 
with the strong men writing for it, MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE now takes its place beside 
Harper's and the Century. The size is the 
same, and the contents, both in art and letter- 
press, will compare favorably with that of 
these two recognized leaders in the magazine 
world. 

Of the two contemporary schools of Amer- 
ican fiction, the realistic and the romantic, the 
recognized leaders are William Dean Howells 
and F. Marion Crawford. Both these writers 
are represented in this number of MUNSEy’s, 
the former by a characteristic discussion of a 
literary question, the latter by his new story, 
““Corleone.’? In connection with this Mr. 
Crawford also gives, in an interview pub- 
lished on another page, some facts that will 
interest the reader. Hall Caine—who holds 
a place occupied by no other English novelist 
of the day—continues his strong work, ‘‘ The 
Christian.’’? John H. Holmes, the Greeley of 
New England journalism, writes with author- 
ity upon the existing situation in the news- 
paper world. James I. Ford, the clever 
author of ‘‘The Literary Shop,’’ gives a 
caustic sketch of official society at the na- 
tional capital—a Mecca toward which thou- 
sands of eyes are turned from all over the coun- 
try. The shorter fiction and the verse of the 
month are contributed by some of the best 
of the younger writers of the day. ‘The de- 
partments—-ten in number—contain the usual 
wealth of timely matter, personal, social, 
artistic, musical, theatrical, and literary, and 


supply such a review of the great world’s 
movement as no other magazine attempts. 

These departments, next to the picturesque- 
ness of the magazine, have done more than 
anything else to individualize it, to popu- 
larize it, and to give it its strength with the 
people. 

A Bit of History, with Its Marvelous 
Revelations. 

When we gave the ten cent magazine tothe 
world (and the ten cent magazine was not 
possible until we made it possible) MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE consisted of one Lundred and 
twelve pages. Compared with the present 
issue in finish, in art, and in literary merit, it 
was crude, indeed. But it was a magazine 
for all that, and the world marveled at it— 
marveled that so good a publication, one so 
picturesque, so large, and so attractive, could 
be sold fora dime. And the world speedily 
said it couldn’t be done, and all the publishers 
of other magazines said it couldn’t be done, 
and all other publishers, paper makers, adver- 
tisers, printers—and the entire news trade 
everywhere, and everybody everywhere—said 
it couldn’t be done. 

That was three years ago. Today, this 
‘‘impossible proposition * (MUNSEY’S MAGa- 
ZINE at ten cents a copy) is the great maga- 
zine of the world. Its agg.egate circulation 
for last year (1896) was 7,750,000—ail average 
for the entire year of 645,833 copies a month. 
This is a circulation in excess of that of all 
the other magazines and reviews of the 
country combined, with the exception of two 
or three of the ten cent magazines, and the 
circulation of these was made possible, and 
made possible wholly and alone, by MUNSEy’s 
MAGAZINE. 


How We Have Done It. 

We have done it by believing in ourselves 
—by being honest with ourselves and honest 
with the people—by giving more for a dime 
than could be bought anywhere else in the 
world for the same money—by making each 
successive issue of the magazine better than 
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the one that preceded it. From 112 pages we 
increased to 120, and from_120 to 128, and now 
at a single bound we go from 128 to 160 pages. 
The full force of this last move cannot be 
realized without a knowledge of the relation 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE bears to others in 
point of size. The English sixpenny maga- 
zines (12% cents) usually consist of 96 
pages. Two and one half cents additional 
for 4 magazine, and in a country where 
labor is much lower than it is here, make 
a vastly different problem for the publisher. 
McClure’s Magazine, perhaps the best of our 
ten cent contemporaries, contains 96 pages of 
reading matter. ‘There are a couple of dozen 
others in the ten cent field, some the same 
size, some smaller, one or two a trifle 
larger. 

Scribner's comes next with 128 pages, and 
it is a twenty five cent magazine. This has 
been for years, and still is, the standard size 
for a twenty five cent magazine. For nearly 
two years MUNSEY’S has been in this class in 
point of size. 

The thirty five cent magazines, Harper's 
and the Century, contain 160 pages. MUuN- 
SEY’S MAGAZINE now joins these two 
mouarchs, but the price will remain the same 
—ten cents a copy, or one dollar by the 
year. 

These are the figures we fixed upon as the 
right price for a magazine—they are the 
figures we shall stand by. We stood alone 
for them three years ago ; we have no thought 
of abandoning them now. Our thought, in- 
stead, is bent upon the problem of giving our 
readers more for the money, and more for 
the money, and more for the money. 


Circulation Building versus Cireu- 
lation Booming. 


We have spent our money on the magazine 
itself—not on the circulation department. It 
is the custom with many publishers to set 
aside a large annual appropriation for circu- 
lation building—ten thousand dollars, fifty 
thousand, a hundred thousand, two hundred 
thousand. This money goes into newspaper 
advertising, into the maintenance of a mam- 
moth circulation department, with an army 
of clerks, typewriters, and traveling men— 
premiums and premium departments, word 
contests, free scholarships, hippodroming 
around the world, and a thousand other 
“‘ gimcrack ’’ devices for holding and extend- 
ing circulation. 

Now we are not prepared to say that this is 
not the best and wisest way. We simply say 
chat it is not our way. If it had been, the ten 
cent magazine would not have been developed 
by us—might not have been developed for 
the people ot this generation. There are 
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only so many dollars in a half bushel measure. 
If they go into circulation booming, they can- 
not go into the magazine itself. 


Largest Consumers of Book Papers. 


We are today the largest consumers of 
book papers in the world. This is saying a 
great deal, but from a pretty thorough survey 
of the whole publishing field, we believe it 
to be strictly true. We shall use a minimum 
of six hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
white paper during 1897. MUNSEY’s MaGa- 
ZINE alone will consume about four thousand 
tons, or eight million pounds—think of it, 
eight million pounds of paper and all for the 
“impossible ten cent magazine.” 


The Biggest Plant in the World. 

The machinery used in printing, binding, 
and handling MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE con- 
stitutes the largest magazine plant in the 
world. It is nearly all special machinery built 
expressly for MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. We 
have just added $50,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery to enable us to handle our enlarged 
magazine. ‘The total value of our plant to- 
day (machinery alone) runs well nigh up to 
$200,000. Without sucha plant, a 160 page 
magazine for 10 cents would be impossible ; 
without large capital involved, a 160 page 
magazine at Io cents would be impossible ; 
without an enormous circulation, a 160 page 
magazine at Io cents would be impossible ; 
without direct dealing with the trade of the 
country (no middlemen) a 160 page magazine 
at 10 cents would be impossible ; without the 
ability to purchase our printing paper much 
lower than smaller consumers can purchase 
it, a 160 page magazine at 1o cents would be 
impossible—all this is involved in the pub- 
lishing of MUNSEY’sS MAGAZINE, and the 
people are the gainers thereby. 

Munsey’s Magazine to Be Cut. 

The new special machinery we are putting 
in will cut the pages of MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE 
as they are folded. No other plant in the 
world can do this. The present method of 
cutting the pages is to put the magazine in 
a cutting machine after it is bound, and slice 
off the edges—top, bottom, and side. This 
reduces the size of the page so much that 
there is too little margin left to make first 
rate cloth bound books. Our new machinery 
will cut the sheets as if cut carefully with a 
paper cutter, thus saving the loss of margins. 

Wherever and in whatever way money can 
be spent rationally to make MUNSEY’s MaGa- 
ZINE better and better—to make it a maga- 
zine for the people and of the people—the 
best and biggest and brightest magazine in 
the world—in this way and in all ways we 
are ready tospend it, and spend it unstintedly. 
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